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DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 


Tne official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetsble Crops anc Dis- 
eeses, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department o j 


gohnn A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to enployees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal anc confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without securing the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


Vols. X Wasnington, De C., January 1, 1938 MN Ore) 
Research If a business man, while giving his customer excellent value, 


Dividends yet mace a profit on two sales sufficient to cover the oper- 

ating expenses of er business for 75 years, he would be re- 
garded with considerable awe, I believe. If he went on to build those 
two sales into a proposition that guaranteed h tim an annual return equiva- 
lent to his operating exvenses for 75 years--well, he would be called a 
liar! But such dividends are quite usual in the course of horticultural 
research activitiese 


A striking confirmation of this statement came during the past 
year in a paper contributed to fy oven ey for May, 1937, in which 
Dre Ge He Coons, retiring president of the American Ph ytopathological 
Society, discussed progress in plant pathology, and in particular the 
progress that has been made in the control of plant diseases through the 
creation of resistant varictiese His paper contains a table giving his 
estimated value of some of these éiscaso-resistant plant creations. 


. Of particular interest to us are the resistant strains of lettuce 
and cantaloup we have introduced into commercial culture in California 
in recent yearse Dr. Coons places the value of these new lettuce vaer- 
ieties at $12,487,000 a year; and of the centaloups at $5,135,000, these 
sums being the amounts the growers realize over and above wnat could be 
expected from the growing of the standard susceptible varieties. In 
some locations, of course, the susceptible varieties could not be growm 
at all. 


The increased annual return of $17,617,000 from these two new 
introductions is almost exactly the total of aporopriations for fruit 
and vegetable crop and diseases investigations since the creation of 
the Department 75 years ago! 


foe 
MAKE IT BETTER--MAKE IT SAFH--MAKE IT PAY 


The researca activities of the Division represent an cffective 
combination of teamwork and individual initiative. They constitute a 
well balanced program of (1) investigations having immediate and prac- 
ticable ‘objectives and (2) pure research instituted to discover basic 
facts and principles. The activities are planned to develop better 
varieties of fruits and vegetables, and to improve methods of growing, 
handling, transportation, storage and utilization. This is not only to 
reduce production costs and guarantee higher market grades--the greatest 
value for the grower's effort--but also to bring about better value for 
the consumer's dollar. 


Our program might be summarized in a paraphrase of the words of 
Dre Ce Re Ball, discussing before the Graduate School the Department's 
history and the development of its objectives: Make it better--by 
control methods for plant diseases or through the introduction or cre- 
ation by breeding or selection of disease-resistant varieties; and make 
it pay--by increasing efficiency in methods of production, handling, 
storage and utilization. ot Rates ali 


DISHASE-RESISTANT VARIETIES 


The creation of a mildew-resistant cantaloup is an excellent il- 
lustration of the effective manner in which pure science ard practical 
objectives may be combined. ‘The wrk was started in 1926. by the late 
Dre Je Te Rosa of the University of California, who wes joined by Dr. 
Ivan C. Jagger of our staff. By 1928 we were beginning to get valuable 
results. In that year a number of the plants brought in. from the 014 
World for testing revealed considerable disease resistance. None of 
them, however, were of commercial valuee Rosa and Jagger had found, 
however, that mildew resistance is inherited as a simple Mendelian 
Gominant factor, With this knowledge we were able to go ahead corfi- 
Gentially with the backcrossing of hybrids and commercial sorts and by 
1934 had a new variety combining disease resistance with excellent com-— 


mercial quality. During the 1937 season fully 90 percent of the Imperial 


Valley cantaloup acreage was planted to our new Noe 45 Mildew-Resistant 
Cantaloun. 


This new cantaloup shows how effectively teamwork and individual 
efforts are combined. The job wasn't complete when Jagzer got the new 
melons Mr. Fisher and the workers of our handling, transportation and 
storage and market disease section came forward to demonstrate that the 
new melon could be allowed to reach full maturity on the vine and then 
by proper precooling and transit refrigeration be shipped to New York 
City, say, and remain in good marketable condition long enough for all 
trade demands. 


It should be remembered that scarcely two years ago the Cali- 
fornia cantaloup industry appeared on the verge of extinction because 
of the powdery mildew disease. Powdery Mildew Resistant Cantaloup No. 
45 has reestablished the industry! Before its introduction mildew had 
forced the picking of the older, standard, varieties earlier anc earlier 
until people would not buy them, and were saying that it was no longer 
possible to get melons fit to eatl 


Seventy-five years ago, May 15, 1862, the Act creating the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture was signed by President Lincoln, and $64,000 
pia aveilable for its work. This wasn't the first Federal aid for 

agriculture, of course, though in the early days the Government con- 
tributed little in the form of money. Many of our citizens demonstrated 
their friendliness, however. Franklin and others, traveling abroad, often 
sent back seeds and plants they thought might prove useful here. Later 
Henry Le Ellsworth, Commissioner of Patents, uncertoox the distribution 
of such material. It was on his recommendation that in 1839 Congress 
appropriated $1,000 for collecting and distributing seeds and plants, 
and: for prosecuting general asricultural investigations. 


Federal aid: to agriculture was administered through the Patent 
Office from 1839 to 1862, probably because during that period most of 
the patents issued were concerned with agricultural processese ‘There 
was nothing of the theoretical in the early work of the Departmente Then 
as now activities were concerned with definite needs. Of course, the 
higher officials were able to take a little more active part in the 
work than is possible under present conditions! According to the 
records, they were sometimes a trifle too active for their own welfare. 
It was in July, 1866, for example, that the first Commissioner of Agri- 
culture had a sunstroke while out in the field directing workmen in an 
effort to save some wheat, which had been cut, from injury by a 
threatened thunderstorm. He never fully recovered. 

Even as late as the Civil War, more than half of the wrkers of 
the country were engaged in agriculture. That there are now five times 
as many workers in manufacturing and ten times as many in trade and 
transportation as then, is due in no small part to the increased effi- 
ciency resulting from agricultural research, releasing these workers 
from farm activities. In 1787, the year the Constitution was framed, 
the surplus food production by 19 farmers would feed but one city person; 
now 19 farm workers produce enough for 66. 


Horticultural investigations date back to the very beginning of 
the Department's activities. In fact, a horticulturist, William Seun- 
ders, was probably the first technical employee, or at least one of the 
earliest. He was appointed superintendent of the propagating garden 
shortly after the fiscal year began, in 1862. 
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The debt that American agriculture owes to horticultural research 
activities is evident from the fact that every one of our important fruit 
and vegetable crops has cither been brought in from abroad, or developed 
here by breeding and by selection. The apple, pear, peach, cherry, citrus 
fruits--not one of these is native to this country. The streawoerry is our 
own, and much of the work of developing cultivated varieties has been done 
here, but the fact remains that the modern strawberry is derived from a 
cross of our wild meadow and beach strawberriés made in Burope. 


Most vegetables grown and used by the Indians were taken over quite 
readily by our earlier settlers, but those later introduced, or that had 
been neglected by the Indians, were slow in coming into general use. The 
potato, originating in western South America, and the tomato, of tropical 
American origin, had to be taken abroad to win a reputation before. they 
were accepted with favor by our own people. 


APPLES 


This doesn't mean that we have been substituting an off-with-the- 
old-and+on-with-the-new program for the tried and true policy of testing 
all things horticultural and holding fast to those that are goode ‘The 
apple is a witness that we have done nothing of the sort. Our leading com- 
mercial apple varietics go back a good many yearse Benjamin Franklin, in 
London in 1759, was eating Yellow Newtown apples sent him from this coun- 
trye The Winesap is 150 years old, and the York Imperial almost as ven- 
erable. The Baldwin goes back to 1740. It was in 1870 that the Department 
brought in the Yellow Transparent from Russiae In 1887 the Stayman Winesap 
made its debut; and that youngster, Delicious, was born in 1881, though it 
was not christened until 1895. 


Apples are still our most important fruit crop, the annual value 
going up as high as $200,000,000 in some yearse The United States is the 
largest producer and exporter of apples, about 30 percent of the world's 
production being our share at present. Apples have been grown here since 
colonial times, though commercial production dates from the middle of 
the last century, when orchards were being developed in western New Yorke 
Apple trees were bearing fruit near Vancouver, Wash. as early as 18%, 
and during the California gold rush in 1849, Oregon apples sold at $10.00 
a bushel! 


Eternal vigilance is the price the apple grower must pay for con- 
tinued dominance of the fruit field, however. Still "Kine of fruits,” 
the apple is meeting strong competition, even though.a good vit of it is 
indirect. The orange and grapefruit, for example, might not be regerded 
by most people as rivals of the: apple, but, as our colleasue H. P. Gould 
aptly remarks, "One thing is sure--when folks are eating citrus fruits 
they are not eating applese!"! 
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A somewhat more tangible proof of the effect of indirect 
competition is found in production statisticse These show the commer-— 
cial apple crop of the United States as 80 million bushels annually for 
the period from 1916 to 1920, whereas the average. annual production for 
the years from 1931 to 1925 was but 86 million bushels. With an 
increased population, we should have used a lot more apples from 1931-35 
than we did from 1916-1920. 


On the other hand, the influence of research activities is clearly 
seen in the improved efficiency of- production, ‘and: the trend toward stan- 
-Gardization and higher quality. We now produce an average of 1.64 bushels 
of apples per tree in our commercial orchards; in: 1910 the production was 
but 1e02 bushels. Thus, a2 considerable reduced number of trees are pro- 
ducing approximately the same commercial crop. 


The tendency toward standardization is seen in the fact that in 
the great apple producing regions of the Pacific Northwest you will find 
but half a dozen varieties srown extensively in the larger commercial 
orchards. In New York and New England a few varieties predominate. And 
less than-a dozen really important varieties are to be found in the com- 
mercial orchards of the. Shenandoah—Potomac-Cumberland section. 


The 1892 commercial nursery catalogues listed more than 700 apple 
varieties; by 1910, the numper had been reduced to 472; and a recent ex- 
amination of leading catalogues showed but 201 varieties listed. 


INTERNAL CORK .OF APPLES 


An especially encouraging development of the past. year in connec-— 
tion with-the Division's work on apples, has been the outstanding results 
of the tests for the control of internal cork or dry rote - This trouble 
has been causing serious losses to growers in the Shenandoah-Cumberland 
valley region, and to apple and pear orchards on the Pacific Coaste Var- 
ious measures have been tried in the past--fertilizing, pruning, irri- 
gating——-with unsatisfactory results. 


Working in the Shenandoah- (Cumberland region, Drs Magness and his 
associates have found that by placing boric-acid crystals in the trunks 
of the trees, or by making applications in larger quantities on the soil 
beneath the trees, practically complete control may be effected. 


In this section the worst affected varieties are the Ben Davis 
group, or Ben Davis, Gano, and Black Ben Davise On many apparently 
strong soils the fruit of these varieties has been so badly affected in 
recent years that it has been unsuitable for packing. We have found 
epplications of boron to be completely effective in correcting the 
conditione 
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. "INSIDE CONTROL" 

Increasing importance contimies ‘to be placed on the fact that 
the returns to growers, and the quality of the fruit and vegetable 
product dclivered to the consumer, cGepend about as much on efficient 
methods of harvesting, handling, transportation and storage, as upon 
efruciLency Im field production. 


In Technical Bulletin Nos 550, "Protection of Apples and Pears 
in Transit from the Pacific Northwest during the Winter Months," =. D. 
Mallison, Ee A» Gorman, Jr. and We Ve Hukill touch upon the interesting 
developments in connection with "inside control." This is a coined term 
used to designate a method of lighting and extinguishing car heaters ac- 
cording to the need for heat as determined by the temperature of the air 
at critical points inside (within the loading space) the car. Under 
Carriers' Protective Service now provided by the railroads, the heaters 
are operated according to outside temperatures. The difference can be 
realized if one imagines the results of operating the heaters and ven- 
tilators of a passenger train at division points on the basis of outside 
weather conditions at the division points rather than with regard to the 
comfort of the passengers en route between these points. 


The difference in the (1) thickness of the insulation and effi- 
ciency of the refrigerator cars: (2) rate of burning of the charcoal 
heaters; (3) average temperature of the fruit at the time of loading; 
and (4) weather conditions en route, make it necessary to handle each 
car individually in accordance with its need for protection. The results 
with "inside control" have been so favorable that it is being recommended 
as a general practice, with the details, of course, to be worked out by 
each carrier to suit its ow conditions. Its purpose is to add only the 
minimum amount of heat required for the maintenance of temperatures as 
close as possible to the optimum for fruit storage. 


PACKAGES--AND PRECOOLING 


It was Mallison and Hukill, too, who pointed out sometime ago 
that while a large amount of money and much effort have been expended in 
the development of systems of preccoting fruit and vegetables in the re- 
frigerator cars, very little attention has been given to the packages and 
its effect on the rate of cooling the contents. In addition to talking 
about the matter, Mallison has done something about it! He has devised 
a peach basket that permits the fruit to cool three times faster than in 
ordinary containers. Using the new basket it will be possible to pick 
more mature fruit and the consumer will have something closely approach- 
ing a tree-ripened peach. 


We are also preparing to recommend the use of an improved con- 
tainer for strawberries--something a zood bit better than the present 
stendard crate, we think. 


Te 
FLOWERS BY AIR 


An interesting transportation demonstration, showing 2a new way 

of using standard containers, was made under the direction of Mr. Fisher 
by Re Ce Wright and W. V. Hukill in connection with the shipment of flow- 
ers from the Pacific Coast to Washington, De Ce. Of course, flowers have 

been shipped by air express from the Pacific Coast to the eastern United 
States before, but up to the present the shippers have been counting on 

a rather high percentage of loss through freezing en route. We undertook 
to provide a container that would be a protection against such losses, a 
problem complicated by the fact that flowers represent very little solid 
material and so have but a small amount of stored heat. Ordinary insul- 
ation is not enough to protect them. 


The containers used in the demonstration, and in which cut flow 
ers came through in excellent condition, were ordinary flower boxes. 
These were wrapped with vexed paper and 30 layers of wet newspaper, and 
placed in a waterproofed corrugated paper box and wrapped in 15 layers 
of dry newspaper. When the temperature en route dropped low enough, the 
wet paper would freeze and liberate heat (heat of solidification) being 
confined by the dry paper insulation kept the contents of the package at 
about 32°F. for several hourse The danger point is 30° or lower. From 
the few demonstrations made, this method appears to be practicable as a 
safeguard against freezing injury to the flowers during ordinary trans-— 
continental shipment by air express. 


NEW LETTUCE VARIETY FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES 


Until recent years, almost the entire crop of lettuce produced 
in New York, New Jersey, North and South Carolina, Florida and other 
parts of the East was of the "butter-head" type. With the increased 
demand for the hard-headed New York ("Iceberg") type, eastern srowers 
have been confronted with the problem of obtaining adapted strains of 
this type. The strains of Iceberg from California tested so far have 
almost without exception failed to produce profitable crops. 


Ross C. Thompson has apparently supplied a part of the answer. 
As. a result of lettuce breeding work started at Arlington Farm in 1929, 
and... moved to Beltsville in 1935, we have furnished growers a new var- 
lety of the Iceberg type, closely resembling the lettuce shipped into 
the eastern markets from California; and we have other promising new 
varieties about ready for introduction. Tests so far indicate that 
these new varieties are more resistant to heat, slower to shoot to seed, 
and better adapted to eastern soil conditions and climate than the 
present commercial strains of crisp-head lettuce. Growers are enthu- 
silastic over the possibilitics of- our Columbia No. l, whose parents are 
the old standard summer head varicty Hanson and the widely grow variety 
New York that has long been the leading sort in California. 


Dele eas, 
A SATISFACTORY LEMON FOR FLORIDA 


A report from T. Ralph Robinson, stationed at Orlando, and in 
close touch with horticultural conditions: throughout the State, indicates 
that we have supplied Florida with the first-class lemon it has.long de- 
sired. This is the Perrine, a cross: between the Vest Indian lime and the 
Genoa lemon that looks and behaves like’ a:lemon. — 


Robinson tells of a 5-acre grapefruit: ‘grove topworked to the. 
Perrine three years ago... The crop-at the time he wrote had netted $2, 000 
for the season, with a third of the fruit: stil¥ on ‘the trees! The average 
yield in this tract has been Brom. 5: to:6 bushels to the tree, with some 
trees producing as much as 8 to 10-bushels;: an amazing record even where 
as: in this instatice, the Perrine is. growing on Se heey: systems, 

10 to ise vears Old. The fruit shows no scab or Oe so practi calihy 
no expense for ‘spraying has been necessary. 


In the Bites course, Florida has been unable-to srow lemons. 
satisfactorily, and so has imported as muchas $1,800,000 worthin single 
years, largely from Italy. he Perrine should:'take-caré of this home 
demand, and’ neighboring States offer a ready market for any surplus 
lemons produced. In other words, it appears ‘that: in the Perrine we have 

a dividend thot will more than pay the operating costs of the Division 


enon year to year, if not for 75 years at once! 
T-BUD MAKES NEW GRAPES BEAR. IN) 18: MONTES 


At the"U. 8S. HorticulturalField Station vineyard, Presno, Cadume. 
Elmer Snyder and Frank N. Harmon have made the surprising demonstration 
that with the use of the T-bud method it is: possible to bring seodling 


grapes. of California varieties. to bearing in -18 months instead of the 
usunkl 4 or 5 years . 3 


The seeds are planted about the first of .February in a greenhouse 
flat. A few weeks later, when the plant. has come up and started « few ” 
leaves, it is ima cemwadl to an individual gallon can, or a 6- or 8-inch 
greenhouse pot. By the latter part of May the seedling is usually from 
12 to 16 inches high and. 3 to 4 buds may be obtained from it. These are 
T-tudded into vigorous root stocks or bearing vines, wrapped securely with 
rubber grafting tape, and the cane payee Qies a the tip to. check ter- 
minal growth. . 


A week or 10 days later the.shoot is cut back to the bud, leaving. 
some of the original leaves as shade.. As 3 or 4 buds are inserted on 
each shoot, the weeker buds are pinched back and only the strongest al- 
lowed to grow. These shoots, at Fresno, bear fruit in August of the 
second year--about 18 months from the time the secds were planted. 


NEHMATODE-REST STANT PREACH STOCKS 


of years members of cur -nursery-stock investige- 
tion have been keeping their eyes Gpen in the hope of finding 
tp 


ave been tried out to 
Giseover whether any of them would resist ttacks of the nematode. 
Now we anve found not one, but two resistant stock a discovery that 
appcars +o insure the contimation of succe 1 commercial peach 
growing in sections, particularly in the South, where the industry 
has beén threatened with destraction by att root-knot caused 
by nematodes. 


In connection with Dr. Lee M. Extchins! work at Fort Valley, Ga. 
we planted out in the late winter ef 1528 a collection of Elberta veach 
trees on a Shalil stock that had impressed Dr. Eutchins very favorably 
when he studied it at the U. S. Plant Introduction Garden, Chico, 
Calif. This stock comes from the Kurram Valley, Northwest Frontier 
Province, India, and can be propazated from seed. By 1931 the trees 
were among the best at Fort Valley--arnd showed complete resistance to 
root-knot attacks even in soils heavily infested with nematodes! 


This observation was in complete agreement with that made a few 
years earlier by L. B. Scott, formerly of this Division, who was work- 
ing at the time on the other side of the Continent, at Shafter, Calif. 
In 1929, Dr. VW. Ps. Tofts of the College of Califomia, University of 
California, branch station at Davis, Calif., also reported the nema 
resistance of Shalil. Thus, the nematode resistance of this peach has 
been confirmed by at least three workers independently. Dr. Hutchins! 
work discloses that in addition to nematode resistance the Shalil has 


Other qualities to recommend it as a peach stock. 


Dr. Hutchins also reports that a hybrid of the Bolivian Cling 
peach by Quetta nectarine is also resistant to the nematode. Elberta 
peach trees on this hybrid stock have been planted out in different 
parts of the Fort Valley orchards and for the past five years have 

not only made excellent growth, but have remained entirely free from 
roct-knot even when growing in heavily infested soil along with standard 
peach varieties that were being severely attacked by the nematodes. 


Nematodes, of course, cause galls or knots on the roots of many 
crops, and some shrubs and trees. Some plants are resistant and by 
planting tnese as crops it is possible to starve the nematodes to a 
point wnere susceptible crops may be grown for a season or two withou 
serious damage. This form of control, however, is not feasible with an 
orchard crop such as peaches, hence the importance of these new nematode- 
resistant peach stocks. 


Ne 


SFOs 
THE USE OF ETHYLENE GAS IN PECAN HARVESTING 


Discussing the Yuma, Ariz., pecan crop) Ay H. Finch has pointed 
out that in certain sections the pecans do not mature satisfactorily. 
The shucks fail to loosen so as to release the nuts properly colored 
and marked. This occurs quite frequently in some sections, occasion- 
ally in others. The failure of the shucks to open and release the mits 
results in the pecans germinating on the tree, destroying their market 
value. 


Preliminary tests in 1935 indicated that ethylene gas might per- 
haps be used to advantage in causing the pecan shucks to scparate from 
the snell, and the studies of the 1936 season so far confirmed this 
belief that the method was recommended to the Yuma pecan growers. It 
will not solve the problem of poorly filled mts, nor will it trans- 
form a poor variety into a good one, but it promises to enable the grow- 
crs to geu the best possible results from their crops, so far as harvest- 
ing problems are concerned. 


It is being suggested that harv.:sting in the Yuma area begin 

as soon as the kernels appear to have developed their maximum filling 
and quality, regardless of the condition of shuck opening, say about 
the time 50 percent of the shucks are loosening and when pre-harvest 
germination begins. For varieties that germinate badly (Burkett and 
Halbert, for example) the use of large picking crews is desirable in 
order that the harvesting may be done promptly. It appears that the 
Yume, pecan growers must get in the habit of regarding their pecan crop 
as @ perisnable one, to be handled accordingly. 


The nuts, incidentally, should not be thresned from the trees. 
The nomal uniform coloring of the shell is dependent upon its drying 
in contact with the shuck and threshing will cause some of the shucks 
to come off and prevent the nuts from coloring satisfactorily. The 
mats should be stripped from the trees and allowed to fall on sheets 
spread below. 


The metnod of using ethylene gas is to place the nuts with the 
shucks still on them in a tightly closed room, running in enough gas 
to give 1-1,000 concentration. The room is kept closed for about 8 
hours and then ventilated; again closed, and another charge of ethylene 
run in, with the room again being closed tightly for 8 hours. This is 
repeated until the chucks loosen--for 24 to 48 hours. If the room is not 
completely gas-tight, it may be necessary to give additional charges of 
the ethylene. 


Once the shucks are loosened, the mats are allowed to dry. This 
takes severnl days, depending upon varying conditions. After drying, the 
shacks are easily removed, and the mits are then ready for grading, 
packing and shipping. 


te aes 
WIDER SPACING OF PEGAN TREZS NECESSARY 


The pecan industry of the United States has suffered ented of 
its too rapid succcss! In the early days the yield and prices were 2il 
that could be desired. This quite naturally edition the belier ae tre 
trees would bear even more and better nuts.as they grew older and larger, 
and that prices might quite likely be better. These hopes have not been 
realized, and thereoy hangs a tale! 


The studics of Dr. H. lL. Crane and his staff have. shown clearly 
that for optimum development and yield pecan trees need a lot of space, 
plenty of sunshine, and free air circulation. They do not get these in 
the average orchard, for a serious mistake is usually made in estimating 
the spread of the roots and the trees need for growing space. The ' 
root system of the pecan actually exhausts the soil of moisture and other 
constituents for fertility for a distance fully twice as great as the 
spread of the tree's branches. 

Vider spacing of trees is also desirable to provide sunlight 
and a free movement of air through the branches, helping dry dews and 
reins promptly and reducing periods of fungus disease infection. All in 
all, no other single operation will do as much to improve the average 
pecan orchard as proper thinning of the stands of treces-in orchards where 
they were planted too close together... That, of course, presents a rcal 
problem for it is not casy to persuade growers to remove trees that 
happen to be of excellent varieties 


DIVIDENDS FROM SPRAYING 


Reports from our field workers indicate that nut growers are get- 
ting excellent results from our spray recommendations. Dr. Paul W. iiiller 
writes from Corvallis, Oreg., for example, that in spraying tests carried 
on in a lé-yéar-old grafted Franquette walmit orchard at Scholls, Oreg. 

a deTinite increase in crop yield followed the apolication of three proper- 
ly timed bordeaux mixture sprays. Thus, 798 pounds of muts (field or 

wet weight) were harvested from 10 representative trees sprayed with three 
applications of bordeaux mixture 2-2-50, whereas but 328 pounds of mts 
were secured from 10 untreated trees comparing favorably in size and 
capacity. In other words, almost two and a half times as many muts were 
obtained from the sprayed plot. 


J.» R. Cole writes from the U. S. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory at 
Albany, Ga. that sprayed trees produced about ten times.as many mts as 
the unsprayed trees. He found, too, as Dr. Miller did, that the nuts from 
the sprayed trees were of decidedly superior quality. Dr. Miller found 
over three and a half times as many culls in the untreated mts as in 
those fron the sprayed trees. So the spray program is helping the grower 
to produce not only more, but better mts. 


anal eae 
STRAWBERRIES 


A well: known commercial firm once called attention to a new 
container for its product by saying: 'We couldn't improve the product, 
so we improved the container." George M. Darrow and his associates 
in the strawberry breeding work appear to have felt the same way about 
their new creations. The Blakemore, Redheart, Narcissus, Southland, 
Belmar, Dorsett and Fairfax--to list a few--have met with such an out- 
standing success that these workers have shifted their attention for 
the time being to "containers." In other words having brought out straw- 
berries to fit admirably almat any necd, they are now showing the way 
to better quolity and improved yields. 


Their experiments have already demonstrated that larger-sized 
and better quality strawberries--and heavier yields--may be produced by 
thinning and spacing the runner plants and keeping off all additional 
plants once a goad stand has been obtained. Benefits of the spacing 
have been easily apparent and yields have been multiplied two to three 
times in some instances. 


In a study to see why the spaced row gave the better results, it 
was found that the mmber of leaves produced by the plant during the 
previous fall gave a good indication of what the yicld might be tne next 
spring--weather conditions being favorable. Tests with different var- 
icties showed similar results. Ina study of the Blakemore in North 
Carolina, for exomple, it was found that plants producing only two 
lcaves in the fall produced an average of 9.1 berries the following 
spring. Plants with 4 leaves produced 12.5 berries; 6 leaves, 20.4; 

8 leaves 22.8; 10 leaves, 29.4; and 13 to 22 leaves, 45.6 berries. 


A plant that grows in a very thickly matted row produces 2 leaves 
on on average, which shows the advantage of allowing the plant plenty of 
room in the row. Further tests were carried out with spaced rows in 
which a plant that had 42 leaves produced 230 berries while one with but 
4 leaves produced only 42! In the tests the spaced rows of plants have 
been kept the some distance apart as the matted beds, but the plants are 
spaced 6 to 12 inches apart, allowing a greater amount of soil in the 
bed from wiich to draw moisture and plant food. Growers have found it 
easier to harvest the spaced-row crop as a smaller number of berries 
are left to become over-ripe. 


If the grower is not in a habit of malching his beds in the fall 
spacing may prove a disadvartage as severe cold in the carly fall or 
winter may result in severe damage which otherwise would not result if 
the plants were thickly matted. However, mulching will pay better when 


field of matted plants. The cost of spacing, of course, varies with the 
season and the cost of help, as well as with the variety grown. 


a Ps ee 
POTATOES 


The field for research in agriculture is so broad that it is not 
surprising that many vitally important problems still remain to be in- 
vestigated. It is sanevwhat amazing, however, to find that up to the time 
our Division was organized in its present form, 1929, potato breeding 
work with the object of securing discase-rcsistant sorts was practically 
confined to Maine, Minnesota and New York. Shortly after the Division was 
Organized, Dr. Auchter was able to bring together in Chicago a representa- 
tive group of workers interested in the problem, and the National Potato 
Breeding Program was the result. More than half of the States are now 
cooperating in this important work. 


The cost of producing marketable potatoes is greatly increased by 
the losses due to the many diseases that attack the growing crop and po- 
tatoes while in storage. Losses from late blight, mosaic, leafroll, spindle 
tuber and scab, run into midiionsvof dollars)ecach year. Disease control 
measures cost potato growers other millions anmially. Control measures 
are relatively ineffective, so that the development of disease-resistant 
varieties appears to offer the only real solution of the problem. It is 
encouraging to report that the work to date indicates that such a solution 
is entirely possible. 


The National Potato Breeding Program has been of special importance 
in bringing into closer cooperation plant breeders and plant pathologists 
who formerly worked independently. We have seen how important such a co- 
Operation is here in our Division where the studies of Dr. EH. S. Schultz in 
connection with virus diseases have been invaluable in the work on in- 
heritance of resistance to these diseases. 


In the course of our investizations we have found a number of var- 
ieties and many hybrids that show considerable resistance to scab. Now we 
have diversified the attack with the expectation of making available in 
the near future excellent commercial varicties of potatoes combininb resis- 
tance to both mild and latent mosaic. Two of our new potatoes, the Chippewa 
and Katahdin, are resistant to mild mosaic, and produce large crops of ex- 
cellent shape, with shallow eyes, and possessing desirable cooking quality. 
Another hyorid, the Houma, named for the Houma potato district of Louisiana, 
is highly resistant to mild mosaic. 


These characteristics of smooth shape and shallow eyes, combined 
with resistance to mild mosaic in the Chippewa and Katahdin, induced a 
representative of Argentina, looking for seed potatoes in the United 
States and Canada, to recommend the purchase of a large quantity of 
seed stock of the Katahdin variety for that country. He is said to have 
purchased a quantity of Chippewa, too, although the price of these was 
comparatively very high. He refused to consider the deeper-eyed types 
such as Irish Cobbler and Triumph. 


4b 
A PENNY SAVED--- 


Friends of agricultural ‘research insist/that its cost may be Jof 
two kinds: The cost of doing it; and the cost of not doing it. And, 
they contend, the cost of not doing it 1s quite often greater. Not to 
have carried through.the campaign that resulted in the creotion of our 
new mildew-resistant cantaloup, for example, would have saved approxi- 
mately $40,000 in appropriations over a ten-year period. But--growers 
would now be receiving $5,000,000 a year less for their crop! 


Dr. ‘Im. D. Moore, however, bobs up with evidence that we are not 
hidebound in such matters. If we can save growers money in other ways, 
well and good. He pointed the way to a substantial saving by advising 
against doing certain work. There are some 8,000 acres of land planted 
annually to early market potatoes/im-coastal, South Carolina. <Practucalin, 
all growers spray or dust with copper fungicides for the control of blight. 
The annual cost in recent years has been about $60,000. It was considerably 
more in earlier periods when the potato acreage was larger. 


Dre Moore made a study of available weather and disease records 
in connection with the sporadic appearance of late blight and the develop- 
ment of a »roposed control program. Spraying and dusting practices had 
been vased. on the experience with late blight in other sections and not 
on the actual needs of coastal South Carolina growers, he found. Late 
blight had developed there but five times since 1917, and in only three 
instances was the infection of appreciable importance. There is appar- 
ently a relation between the development of this disease and the emount 
and distribution of rainfall during the potato growing season, and so 
from rainfall data accumlated during any growing period it is possible 
to predict the time and frequency of application of spray or dust ad- 
visable in the control of late blight. Under the circumstances, Dr. Moore 
advised growers to spray.and dust only when weather conditions indicated 
that it was desirable. It hasn't been desirable for three years now, so 
the growers have kept in their pockets some $200,000 as a result of fol- 
lowing his advice--a sum that would pay for his investigations for a 
g00d many years to come! 


PREVENTING BACTERIAL CANKER OF THE TOMATO 


Even where the old method was better--we have improved on it! 
In recent years, for example, canneries and seedsmen have been using high 
speed power machinery for extracting seed from ripe tomatoes. In the old 
days fermentation was universally employed to separate the last traces 
of pul. from the seed. In his studies of bacterial canker, a discase 
that has caused considerable damage in recent years, Dr. H- L. Blood 
found that fermenting the pulp to extract the seeds killed the disease 
Organisms of bacterial canker. 


— tT 


This discovery led to a study of the toxicity of fermenting pulp 
to the causal organism and Dr. Blood's tests have shown an unquestion- 
able toxic action of the fermenting fruit pulp upon the bacterial canker 
pathogen. In several of his tests the pathogen was able to maintain 
its viability in unfermented juices for from 60 to 100 hours. It 
lived but from 1/2 xe) Pal ie hours in the 96-hour fermented juices. 


Analysis of the fermented juices revealed that acetic and lactic 
acids were the acids formed most abundantly during the fermentation and 
a test of the effectiveness of these as seed soaks was undertaken. The 
results of the preliminary tests indicate that the acetic acid, used 
alone or in combination, offers promise as a safe and effective tomato 
seed soak for the control of bacterial canker. Further studies are 
being conducted by Dr. Blood to establish limits of concentration and 
effective schedules for the treatment of the seed. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 


It is a little difficult to:realize that most of the important 
advances in agriculture have taken place during the relatively short 
lifetime of the Department. Had it been practicable to patent the dis- 
coveries and improvements, and the new plant creations made by the De- 
partment during these 75 years, the royalties by now would have made it 
one of the wealthiest institutions on carth. 


In our own field of fruit and vegetable investigations, when 
S S ’ 
William Saunders in 1873 sent two navel orange trees from our grecn- 
House in Washington, D. C.- to lirs. Ls ©. Pibbets at Riverside, Calit., 
? 

he laid the foundation for oa citrus industry in the Southwest that has 
proved to be more profitable than the famed gold mines of California. 
Yes, the cash value of the Southwestern citrws crop has already sur- 
passed that of all the gold mined in California since the days of '49-- 
and the golden flood from the citrus crop rolls on, in increasing in- 
stead of diminishing volume! 


Ten or fifteen years ago diseases of sweetpotatoes in the plant 
bed, field, storage, and market caused losses amounting to 40 percent 
of the crop, worth $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 a year, between 1918 
and 1924. Between 1926 and 1930 the losses had been cut to about 
$8,900,000, as a result of research on diseases. 


A striking example of saving a large agricultural industry is 
supplied by Jagger's creation of disease-resistant lettuce for Califor- 
nia. The industry of the Imperial Valley was threatened with complete 
destruction. Our new varieties saved it. The Marglote tomato was 
created by Pritchard and Porte to save the tomato shipping industry of 
Florida. It did just that--and went on to become the most important 
tomato variety in the world! 


Se ae: = 
CHANGING AGRICULTURE 


"T recall hearing one of the two best known peach growers in 
America of a generation ago tell of cultivating his peach orchard 30 
times in one season to conserve soil moisture," said Mr..H. P. Gould, 
discussing before the Virginia State Horticultural Society the trend 
of fruit culture only a quarter of a century ago. "Now we know that 
moisture, once in the subsoil, is lost by two processes--one, by gravity 
through drainage; the other by being pumped out through the leaves of 
plants growing therein. . 


ou 
Ass 


"In contrast to excessive tillage, a humus destroying agency, 
we are now plecing the general emphasis on a type of soil management 
that maintains or increases the humus content of the soil, Success in 
orcharding, some one has said, depends upon a permanent system of soil 
man2cement that will maintain soil organic matter. Hence tillage at 
times to destroy undesirable weeds and other growth that compete with 
the trees in deplcoting soil moisture; and the use of green manure and 
cover crops that supply herbage, which in turn means humus in the soil. 


"Or, as an alternative, sod culture, with the vegetation held 
in control as needed by occasional mowing, but which provides material 
for mviching--the mulch gradually being converted into the much needed 
humuse Indeed, one of the most efficient methods of orchard culture 
is the mulch system that calls for ecnowsh herbage to form an abundant 
mulch under the trees and beyond, whether that herbage is produced in 
the orchard or is hauled thore from outside. 


"Tiere have been decided trends in the use of fertilizers-- 
especially in the sod culture orchards. The old teaching used to 
place emphasis on the need of potash in orchard fertilizers; it was 
little snort of heresay to use nitrogen because of the excessive 
vegetative growth it would induce. During the past 20 or 25 years 
we have learned that in the average orchard nitrogen is the one plant 
food likely to produce an appreciable response, and its wise use has 
repeatedly given marvelous results to the advantage of the grower. 


"The trend in pruning practices has been equally revolutionary. 
The heavy pruning of fruit trees in their preboaring period has un- 
qQuestionaoly dwarfed the growth and delayed the bearing of literally 
millions of trees. Likewise the heavy pruning of bearing of literally 
millions of trees. Likewise the heavy pruning of bearing trees has 
with equal certainty becn costly to the grower. 


"Twenty years ago little or no thought was being given to the 
very cssontial matter of cross-pollination in planting orchards. We 
now know that suitable cross pollination is of the greatest importance. 
Of course it always has been important but we/didn't realize it. “ombe 
sure, this problem has tended to become more acute as the tendency to 
reduce the mmber of varieties planted hes developed." 


a YS 
FOR WANT OF A NAIL-- 


What has all this to do with the average employee of the 
Division? A whole lot, because even with the remarkable advances 
made possible by horticultural research, a chain is still no stronger 
than its weakest link. You may not consider your job very important, 
but carelessness or indifference on your part may sometimes have far- 
reaching results. "For want of a nail the shoe was lost," says the old 
proverb; "for want of a shoe the horse was lost; for want of a horse 
a rider was lost; and for want of a rider--a kingdom was lost." All 
for the want of a horseshoe nail! 


The Secretary was speaking to a group of employees concerning 
Department activities. "Now," he said, "I suppose many of you here 
are in quite humble positions in the Department. You get down at 9 
o'clock in the morning, and you quit at 4:30 in the afternoon. And 
you do your work in about the same way day after day. You may not 
see how this talk has anything to do with you and your work. 


IWete atehas ao lot to do with you and your work. There are 
hundreds--thousands--like you. Sometimes I wonder as I sign the 
various papers and correspondence that pass over my desk. I ask that 
this and that be done, and sometimes I try to follow things back. Who 
is 1t that really does the work? If I refer a matter to a Bureau 
chief, I know that he usually does not handle it himself. He refers 
it to a Division chicf. The latter probably doesn't handle it cither. 
Who does? Well, I suspect that in the final analysis the job very 
often gets back to the thousands like you--and gets done." 


Whether it gets done right or not may casily depend, then, upon 
some employee holding a relatively minor position. How it gets done 
May not only have far-reaching results for the Department, but may 
also determine whether the employee is to contime indefinitely in 
the minor position. We are all working together for agriculture in 
the interests of the genoral welfare, "to (1) reduce costs of produc- 
tion, (2) widen markets and reduce wastes in distribution, (3) dis- 
cover new uses for farm products and byproducts, (4) adjust production 
to demand, snd (5) improve the quality of farm products. The under- 
lying purpose of all of these is to raise family living standards." 


To raise family living standards! That is the keynote of our 
job. Wie all like to know the why of our job as well as the how. Any 
work without an objective is drudgery; when its purpose is known and 
approved, it becomes interesting. We like to fecl that our work is 
really contributing to a worthwhile end. Te work to make the farm a 
better place on which to live, yes; to make possible the highest grade 
of product and greatest practicable financial return to the grower for 
his efforts, yes; but in the last analysis our work is directed toward 


making available to the consumer the best possible horticultural products 


at the lowest practicable cost! 
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The Official Orgen of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without securing the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Getting off on "What farmers’ would do without the U. S. Department of 
the right foot Agriculture, the agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 
tions and extension service would be hard to say," Kirk 
Fox, editor of Successful Farming writes. "A parallel might be drawn’ in 
the case of a coon-hunting friend who shoots a gun having an awful kick. 
This fellow is so used to the recoil that he braces himself accordingly. 
' The other night he attempted to*shoot across a deep hole in the creek. 
Bracing himself as usual for the kick, he was so out of balance when the 
gun missed fire that he fell in headfirst!" Mr. Fox adds: "We yet ex- 
pect more of these services in future because of greater need for them." 


To loeak to us for more help than we have rendered to the fruit 

and vegetable industry in the past, is handing us considerable of an as- 
Signment. However, Dr. Charles Brooks of cur section of handling, trans- 
portation and storage, and market disease investigations, seems to have 

_ Started us off on the right foot in -this direction in telling members of 
the American Society for Herticultural Science at the Indianapolis meetings, 

_ December 27 to January 1, of the treatment worked out for waxing the stem scar 
‘ef tomatoes, more than doubling the time they may be held at ordinary temper-— 
atures. The tomato skin is almost gas-tight except at this stem scar. 
Picked green and waxed over the scar with a mixture of 1 part beeswax, 
1 part paraffin and.2 parts mineral oil, tomatoes have been held at 70°F. 
for as long as three weeks, compared with 10 days for untreated fruit. The 
process appears likely to prove of considerable value for late season‘ sup- 
plies, or for early tomatoes that are to be shipped long distances. Where 
coating the whole fruit is better suited to commercial .convenience, it is 
of interest to bear in mind that it is the wax that is retained at the 
stem scar that determines the effectiveness of the treatment. 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 


J. R. Winston, Orlando, Fla. 


Writing on December 29th, he gives us some interesting observa- 
tions on the effect on fruit of the recent. freeze in Florida. Vege- 
tables, of course, were practically all destroyed in its path. 


"The frost damage to fruit from the freeze of several weeks ago was 
probably more severe than the industry thought," he writes. "Frosted fruit 
doubtlessly can be found almost anywhere north of us where the eir drain- 
age is very poor. . Damage was even observed along the east edge of the 
lower Ridge where that country fedes off into the flat words. In ‘general, 
citrus tree demage.is not bad. Most of the: groves which. were badly hit 
several years ago came through without defoliation. A few groves around 
Sorrento and DeLand will lose practically 100 percent of their leaves. 
However, the badly affected properties are not located on the highway. If 
one were to drop in uninformed about the freeze, he would never suspect 
that there had been one. As for citrus fruit damage, there is no way of 
evaluating the percentage of the crop affected for the reason that imme- 
diately after the freeze there was a terrific rush of shipments of frost- 
Det Gen Trt. 3 


"Although drying out of the fruit is quite abundant in several 
districts, it is still only a minor proposition. as compared with the 
freeze of December, 1934. Yesterday at DeLand with Mr. Hakes we found 
some crops showing 100 percent of the fruit drying out at the stem ends, 
and associated with no leaf damage. In fact we found drying fruit in 
every grove visited, the percent ranging from 5 to 100, averaging perhaps 
around 30 percent. At Sorrento and around Plymouth the same observations 
were made. From. all accounts Crescent City was hit as hard, if not harder, 
as DeLand. Buckling of the segment walls was evident in quite a good deal 
of the fruit that. showed no drying out or, as the inspectors say, no 
‘Shredded wheat. This buckling is an easy means of detecting frozen fruit 
at this early stage. We observed hesperiden crystals in oranges within 
48 hours after the freeze. Yesterday we also found plenty of crystals in 
tangerines. Fruit is beginning to drop badly. This is particularly true 
of pineapples, "buds," and seedlings. I now question whether there is any 
correlation between stage of maturity and hesperiden crystal development, 
also whether there is a consistent varietal correlation. The Plymouth CGA 
has ordered a Food Machinery fluoroscope for detecting frozen oranges. We 
have heard of no other house. getting this equipment.... 


"Papayas appear to have been as badly hit as in 1934, and judging 
from the appearance of the. avocado trees around town, excepting those 
protected by fire or covers, they were badly damaged...." 
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HANDLING; TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 
CEO BEAT Oy New York, N. Y; 


A letter dated jaauoee 4, to Mr. Fisher, includes the following 
observations march may be of interest to News Letter readers: » 


"Yesterday one of the inspectors brought usa bunch of asparagus 
from a 165-crate shipment received over the week end from Argentine, 
About 90 percent of the spears in the shipment were decayed either by 
Penicillium or bacteria. The Penicillium had worked up through the 
base of the spears despite the fact that each base had been dipped to ~ 
a depth of about 3/4 inch in melted paraffin. I would guess that the 
asparagus had been cut too long ago to insure it of good arrival con- 
dition. Finely ground spaghnum was used in both top and bottom of 
the cratée.... Hawaitan asparagus continues to arrive weekly in small lots. 
The price Seerondee for select grade was $17.00 a crate. But just 
before Christmas extra select Hanes $36.00 a crate or $3.00 for a 
2-pound bunch. Since the arrival in November of poor quality stock 
the price has been uniformly high and the condition has been very good." 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"The weather at Fort Valley during early December would Have 
done credit to a locality much further north," he comments. "The maximum 
temperature for the week ending December 11th, for example, was 47°F., 
lower than the normal mean temperature of 489. December 7th a minimun 
temperature of 13° was recorded. Since the temperature was above 45° 
for only six hours, a healthy addition of 162 hours of cold was recorded, 
making the total to that date 550 hours. 


"Many peach growers feel there is no occasion:to worry about 
dormancy of peach trees this year. One grower who had his car freeze up, 
his water pipes in the house burst, and his hot-water stove blow up, throw 
ing the stovelid through the ceiling, remarked that he didn't care a bit—- 
it meant a crop of peaches next: year! However, with the cold requirements 
of the trees being rapidly satisfied, a warm spell during the winter fol- 
lowed by a cold snap would prove disastrous to crop prospects.!! 


Hlmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


"The planting of grape seeds in flats and in cold frames. was com- 
pleted during the week of December 13-18," he reports. "Seven thousand 
five hundred five seeds obtained from controlled crossés and from selfed 
varieties were planted in flats, moistened, and stored in a cool loca- 
tion in preparation for transferring to the freenhouse after a period of 
stratification. Seeds obtained from rootstock varieties were planted in 
cold frames for further studies on root knot nematode susceptibility. 
Twelve thousands five hundred twenty five stock seeds were planted." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


The contention of a mother that the reason she insisted that her 
children eat plenty. of spinach was not because of ‘the iron it contained 
but because she wanted to make. sure that the children would: have’ plenty: - 
of grit, seems to be supported by the testimony of the Scotsman who, 
asked if he liked spinach, replied that it: was‘his middle name--Thomas 
Sandy, MacPherson... Be that as it may, the News-Letter's editor was sur- 
prised to: learn. from. Leaflet.No.'128,:)"Production of: Spinach,!. by J.:.H. 
Beattie of our: Division, that spinach is. the most.important: crop grown for 
greens in. the United:States. And now John C. Dunegan cemes along to point 
out that Ozark canners alone packed 1500: cars: of zepiue dh the past Meas worth 
around two million dollars. 


"Ozark canners put up a $7, Q00 , 000. See this soem yt" in nr 
‘the largest since 1925, according tc an announcement of George Appleby 
of Fayetteville, president of the Ozark Canners Association.: Tomatoes 
represented about half the pack... A total. of: 2,577: cars: ‘of tomatoes was: 
packed, for which the farmers were: paid nearly. $1,000;000.' The next 
largest crop was spinach, which was far and away the largest in the 
history of the section. Some 1500 cars of spinach were packed, repre- 
senting a value of $2,000,000. Another $1,500,000 went for beans, 
apples and blackberries. yo fby 3 Ni aa 


H. F. Bergman, Amherst, Mass. - 


Writing from. the Cranberry Disease Field Laboratory: early in 
December he said: "The final examination of storage. lots:of cranberries. 
from cur experimental: spray plots was completed this week. Although the 
May and June temperatures for this year indicated that, the keeping qual-: 
ity of the berries would be much poorer than last: year, such has not proved 
to be the case. In general the amount of spoilage has been considerably 
less than last year, Incubator tests in September and October indicated 
that the keeping quality would be about the same as last year and.in:cold 
storage experiments carried on here Early Blacks did not keep’as' well as 
last year but Howes were better than. last: year: The difference in the .. 
amount of rainfall as-between this year and last is responsible for the 
better keeping quality this year. Although Last year was:dry there were 
occasional showers. This year was unusually dry. There was less- than: 
0.2 inch of rain from the middle of June until August 20. This apparently 
was too dry to permit much infection. i 


"Although on the first examination of berries from spray plots 
just after they had been picked failed to ‘show a very marked difference 
in the amount of rot in berries from sprayed plots as compared with those 
from check plots, except ina few instances, the difference became more- 
evident later in the season. Bordeaux sprays in general reduced the - 
anount:of rot to one-half to one+third that:in the check plot. '. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


H. F. Bergman (continued) ; 
_ Writing December 30th he said; "Identifications of cultures from 
rotten berries show that on one bog from the time that the’ berries were 
picked up to the middle of October Sporonema was by far the ‘most impor-" 
tant of the organisms causing rot: On two other bogs Glomerella caused 
most of the spoilage with Sporonema a fairly close second. Additional 
cultures have been made during the week. Ne 7 


R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 


Writing from the Cranberry and Blueberry Disease Laboratory on 
December 31 he says: 


"More than half of our time has been spent in the blueberry 
fields, taking notes, making collections and starting some small experi- 
ments on the effects of pruning on disease control. We have also to 
‘make some collections of propagating wood from plants dusted for mildew 
‘control last season, to detect if possible whether this disease, and 
its control, have any effect on the difficulty of roeting Pioneer cut- 
camese!! 


He had written December 15th: "Blueberry pruning is well under 
way. The wood growth varies from moderate to very good, and should be 
able to produce a satisfactory crop next season. With good growth and 
successive prunings the bushes have largely recovered from the severe 
winter injury of two and three years ago, and in general they are in 
very satisfactory condition. They have also been helped by correc- 
tion of certain fertilizer practices during we ashe two seasons. 


"Both cranberry and blueberry growers held meetings for discus- 
sion of the question of damage by deer, preparatory to the opening of 
the gunning season on December 17th." 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
A.H. Finch, Tucson, Ariz. 


"This year's pecan crop was characterized especially by more | uni- 
formly good quality than any preceding one," he writes. 


"Records for the total crop at Yuma have not been completed, but 
preliminary estimates place it at 250 tons, which would be considerably 
more than any previous crop. The nuts have been placed on the market 
in more uniformly good condition than previously. This is due to the 
impreved quality of the nuts, earlier and improved harvest methods, and 
a State law providing for minimum standards. Growers are evidencing con- 
siderable interest in bleaching and polishing. Small lots of nuts var- 
iously processed are being placed on the market to test consumer prefer- 
ence." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
J. R. Kienholz, Hood River, Oreg. 


"December was largely spent in working up data, making drawings 
and continuing. the etiological phases, of the perennial canker work. The 
more cultural work that is carried on with the perennial canker and an- 
thracnose organisms makes one more positive that the two are strains of 
the same parent species. Ihave yet to find a medium upon which the two 
can even be slightly separated, or at least in which the characters might 
remain sufficiently constant to be duplicated... Some. very striking dif- 
ferences, especially in color, have been produced from the various 
strains, but these do not consistently parallel: in, specific characters. 


"The only report of interest in connection with boron deficiency 
studies is the attitude taken by growers in respect.to. boron applications. 
We have not been broadcasting information about boron for the simple reason 
that it sounds too much like one of the cure-alls.. One case has. occurred 
here where a grower stated he was going to apply boron over his whole or- 
chard for winter injury protection! This problem of boron deficiency ap= 
pears as though considerable trouble might result unless. growers become 
thoroughly educated in its harmful effects as well as the beneficial. 


"Approximately three inches of snow fell the second week in Decem— 
ber, ushering in our winter weather. However,’ it- melted quickly. During 
November 7.47 inches of rain fell, and for the season we had an excess 
of 3.12 inches. Conditions during thé fall were favorable to tree dormancy." 


George F. Waldo, Corvallis, Oreg: 


"The exhibit was of particular significance due to the fact that 
there was a considerable display of frozen pack fruits and vegetables," 
he writes concerning his ettendance at the meeting of the Frozen Packers 
Association at Seattle on December 10th. "These exhibits were put on by 
various commercial packers and by the experiment stations at Puyallup and 
Prosser, Wash., and Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The Corvallis strawberry was outstanding among the strawberries. 
Several other selections were also good. Of the blackberries shown, the 
Boysen (dewberry) attracted considerable attention; also Ashton Cross, a 
recently introduced English blackberry which has been grown at the experi- 
Ment station at Corvallis; . This blackberry is about 10 days earlier than 
the Oregon Evergreen, and“had very fine flavor and was less seedy than the 
Evergreen. 


"Although fruits played a large part in the exhibit, yet the vege- 
tables, particularly peas, attracted the most attention. The three ex- 
periment stations mentioned have.all been active in variety testing and 
many of the new varieties show considerable promise." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. ee 


"Special attention has been given to the study of the hybrid al- 
monds obtained from the trees in productien this year," he writes, "and 
to the separation of the bitter nuts in the breeding tracts at Davis. Thus 
far the old ratio of one bitter tree to three of the sweet seems to hold 
fairly well. 


"J discussed with a few of the leading firms the possibility cf 
using our 8-31 and 8-32 hybrid almonds for blanching and salting purposes. 
Some of the firms are blanching these by hand, and thus far they are very 
favorable towards 8-32 for blanching and salting. One firm which has had 
long experience in this sort of work reports that the 8-32 hybrid is es- 
pecially suited for this purpose and is much ahead of any of the California 
commercial varieties in this respect." 


Hybrid 8-32 is of fine eppsaumice and seems to be.a splendid nut to har- 

vest.and hull. Although it is in the Ne Plus Ultra salen ib) is tan super= 
ior to that variety. It has been shown to a number of firms purchasing 
large quantities of almonds and in every instance the men familiar with 
almonds and almond markets have been very enthusiastic about it. It is 

Mr. Wood's plan new to sum up the data ccllected in the various districts 
in California. Probably it will be advisable to release 8-22 for commercial 
planting. 


"A careful study was made of various conditions in almond orchards 
with special reférence to almond troubles which have been developing, or 
at least becoming more extensive during the last few years", he writes 
further. It appears that some of these troubles are-due to lack of nutri- 
tion, some to lack of sufficient soil moisture, and others to improper 
orchard practices. Most of these conditions can be corrected: . However, in 
some instances the trouble may be due to virus diseases and may prove diffi- 
cult .to correct......iIn general, I find almond orchards much better teken care 
of than last year. 


"Some attention was given to walnut troubles which also seem to be 
on the increase. It appears that in many orchards there was quite a per- 
centage of very inferior nuts. The production in most instances, however, 
was heavy even after allowance was made for the inferior nuts. In some 
districts the mites damaged the orchards more than has ever been the case. 
While mite damage has often been serious in some particular orchards, it 
has never been so general over wide areas as has been the case this year'. 
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—NULT-INVESTIGATIONS 
J. R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Disease. Field Laboratory shortly be- | 
fore Christmas he said: "I believe that this is thé first season since. 
I have been preparing, weekly reports’ that:I: have been able. to report a 
yield of over 100 pounds from an “individual tree of the Schley variety. 


"The comparison of the average yield per tree and the sizing 
records indicate that the best control was not obtained on the plot that. 
gave the best average yield, which was the 3-1-50 bordeaux, but rather 
it was on the 3-1-50 bordeaux plus 1-100 summer oil-emulsion. However, 
there was such little difference in the size and quality of the nuts on 
these two plots that we still believe ‘that the 3-1-50.bordeaux mixture 
is the most practical spray application for commercial pecan growers. | 


"The nuts from the plots sprayed with bordeaux mixture plus wettable 
sulphur were not as good as those from the straight bordeaux plots. How- 
ever, we believe that this was due to the fact that we added too much of 
‘this wettable sulphur, 3 pounds to 50: gallons ‘6f water, :to..obtain. the 
best ‘results... This wettable sulphur did repel the.black:aphis and nigay (Ode 
opinion there should be some extensive: pce es work conducted with 
tts enn the 1938 season." a 


Ff. N. Dodge, Robson, Le. 


"The plots receiving different methods of orchard management show 
large differences in both yields and in the increase in size of tree 
trunks," he writes from the Pecan Field Station. "The differences in 
yields between,paired trees of the cultivated and the sod plots amount to 
30.to-60 percent of the average of their means.. Similarly differences in 
the increase.in cross-sectional area 6f the tree trunk of from 25 to 35 
percent are evident. Those treatments that caused the greatest decrease 
in yield have also caused the greatest decrease in the amount of growth 
made by the tree trunk. The data have not. yet been analyzed statistically, | 
but the amount of variation within each of the treatments is. exceptionally 
-sjstlei gl eae 8 I measured the length of enough Schley pecans from both sod and 
cultivated plots to determine that there is a difference in the lengthof 
nuts of the same diameter from trees grown under different cultural treat-— 
ments. Nuts of a,given.diameter from the Bermuda plots are shorter than 
the same diameter nuts from trees recéiving summer cultivation. The dif- 
ference in-length of nut are greatest with the smallest diameter nuts, and 
least with the largest diameter nuts. Many of the largest diameter nuts 
‘showed no difference in lenzth between the two treatments. Associated 
with this decrease in length there is also a tapering of the base of the 
nut. The nuts from the sod plots had a tapering base while those from the 
cultivated plots had a blocky, rounded base." 


* 
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AMERICAN GRAPE VARIETIES 


Approximately 230 varieties of american grapes have been under 
test at the Arlington Experiment Farm, Arlington, Va. for periods 
ranging from 5 to 20 years. In Circular No.. 437, "American Grape Var- 
ieties", I: W. Dix and J. R. Magness, evaluating American grape var- 
ieties largely on the basis of studies with this collection, rate but 
89 as having apparent value fer some purpose in some section of the 
United States. Some of the others may have local adaptation or be of 
value in certain sections, but. because of inherent weaknesses it seems 
unwise to recommend them. Here is a guide that should save thousands 
of dollars to American grape growers! 


The circular is concerned with "bunch" or euvitis grapes, vhich 
constitute practically the only sorts grown east. of. the Rocky Mountains, 
xcept in the southeastern part of the United States. The muscadine var- 
ieties, grown in the Coastal Plain region from southern Virginia to Texas, 
constitute a distinct type and are discussed in a separate publication-— 
Farmers! Bulletin 1785, "Muscadine Grapes", by Charles Dearing, now in press. 


The grape industry in California, of course, is based almost entire- 
ly on Vitis vinifera varicties introduced from the Old World. These also 
represent a portion of the industry in other States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The varieties described in the present circular, then, constitute 
those available for production throughout the remainder of the country. 


Sinee grape growing in the Old World dates back beyond the records 
of history, it was quite natural that our early settlers, seeing the abun- 
dance of wild grapes growing here, visioned the eastern part of North sAmer- 
ica as a grape-grower's paradise. They hastened to bring in the better 
sorts from Europe, but were destined for long years of disappointment in 
their attempts to establish Old World varieties. The European grape is 
adapted primarily to regions having dry summers and mild winters. Many 
diseases had become established on the wild grapes of America,, growing in 
regions of warm, humid summers, but they had developed at least partial 
resistance to these diseases. The imported: vines, on the other hand, fell 
easy victims. Too, they were also subject to low-temperature injury. 


Thomas Jefferson had the right idea. He wrote in 1809: "I think 
it will be well to push the culture of that scrape (the Alexander, the 
earliest widely distributed American variety") without losing time and 
efforts in search of foreign vines, which it will take centuries to adapt 
to our soil and climate." 


The circular's ratings are largely on a comparative basis for the 
particular ‘characters indicated, five asterisks (*****) representing the 
maximum, three the average, and one the minimum rating. Since four stars 
(****) represent the maximum rating of movie shows and actors, ovr authors 
apparently figure that a zood grape variety deserves five! 
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U.S. Sapam PIELD STATION, CHEYENNE, WYO. 


"The mea, severe snecdapes snow storm ‘in i years fell in “Cheyenne 
and at the station on December 14. At 3:30 p.m,, on the 14th the -snow 
measured 9-1/16 inches at. .the station and‘ it connec to fall for about 
en hour Seecenander Travel on public reads and: the: roads within the sta- 
tion grounds was extremely hazardous, although ‘the roads did not become 
impassible... The snow was a wet one and the moisture was welcome. It was 

cleaned out of the roads, but the wind and: continued. low: temperatures . 
combined to make driving difficult again. 


"The annual rabbit drive to round up animals for use in connection 
with experiments béing conducted with various -rabbit.repellents was con- 
ducted on December 8, -when the entire enrollment of CCC Camp NA-2-W, which 
is located:on the station grounds, -turned: out -to :herd-the animals into the 
rabbit pen. .All attempts.to count the rabbits.as they entered. the pen 
failed, as did similar efforts after the drive was over, but estimates.of 
various staff members placed the number at. well over .100: .In previous” 
years the drives have usually netted between 3° and 5° rabbits. 


"This year: the CCC enrollees were distributed -so:as to:-encircle 

that portion of the station southeast of the building area at intervals of 
‘approximately 50 fcet..The rabbit pen:is located about ‘in. the center of 
this area, so the enrollees advenced toward the pen driving all the rab- 
bits which they had thus surrounded ahead of them. Trees had already been 
planted in the pen-for use in'the experiment and had bean painted with 25 
different repellent -mixtures.which ‘are being ‘studied.: -Notes will be taken 
from time to time as:to the degree to which trees painted with the various 
mixtures have been attacked by the rabbits, and in this. way it will be ' 
learned which: of a mixtures are:the most ‘effective for usé as Sepeeues 


"A box of: strawberry herbarium specimens from-our godection of 
‘Rocky Mountain species.was shipped to Dr. L. H. Bailey, of the Bailey 
Horterium; Ithaca, N.: ‘Y., for identification. iu 


Us Ss ee TIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Geo. P. Hoffman (Végetable crop investigations) ; 


"Reports and observations seem to indicate that the keeping qual- 
ity of stored sweetpotatoes in this section this year is generally satis- 
factory. This condition is doubtless explained in part by the fact. that 
there was a period of very favorable weather for sweetpotato harvest 
during the latter half of October. -Also, because of- campaigning by in- 
spectors of the Mississippi ‘State Plant Board and the resulting cooper- 
ative work with growers, seed stocks are remarkably free from rots. -Con- 
sequently, there is. promising evidence ;that the sweetpotato will be~-- 
more extensively grown as a ready money.crop-in Mississippi." : 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Injuries to The tourist had lost his way. Wandering aimlessly on a 


Employees. lonely road in Scotland, he at last met up with another 
man, a kilted Highlander. "Gosh,-friend," confessed the 
traveler, "I'm lost." The Seot looked. at him calmly... "Is there perhaps 
a reward oot for ye?" he inquired. "Why, no," said the tourist, somewhat 
taken aback. "Weel, in that case," remarked the Scotsman, walking on, 


"'velre still lost." 


The Employees Compensation Commission appears to think we :are 
still "lost" in the tangles of the amendment (mentioned in the News Let- 
ter of November 15) prohibiting the disclosure of information pertaining 
to claims arising from injuries in which the United States has an inter- 
est. So-o-o-o, in further explanation of the amendment the Commission 
has informally advised the Department that. this prohibition is applicable 
when an employee becomes subject to the provisions of the Employees! Com- 
pensation Act as a result cf. an injury in line of duty and :it is found, 
after investigation, that a person or persons not connected with the 
Federal Government is responsible for the accident--that is, a third 
person. As a result of the findings of the Commission, then, it may be 
necessary for the Government to take legal action :with a view. to° recov-. 
ering damages from the so-called third person, and in such cases it is 
essential that no records, statements of witnesses, or other papers 
~pertaining to the case be made available to any one other than the duly. 
authorized representatives of the U. S. Employees! Compensation Commis-— 
sion. 


The Commission states, however,that it is not its intention to 
prohibit employees of the Federal Government who are covered by liability 
insurance from reporting accidents, in which they are involved, to their 
insurance company or to.law enforcement authorities. In fact it is man- 
datory that they do so immediately. The Commission further states that 
if after a thorough investigation by their representatives, informetion 
other than that reported by the employee is disclosed, copy of such in-— 
formation will be made available to interested parties, such as the law 
enforcement agency or the insurance company. 


Pay Rolls The Business Office requests that pay roll vouckers be sub- 
mitted promptly at the end of each month, covering services 
performed during-that month. In no case should vay rolls be delayed more 
than 10 days after the end of the month in which the service was performed. 
Each month the Bureau Accounting Office is required to meke a report to 
the Civil Service Commission regarding employment outside of Washington, 
D.C. In order to complete this report in time it is necessary that it 
receive all pay rolls promptly. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES. 


Financial It appears desirable to remind our workers that all 
Questions matters pertaining to finance should be taken up through 

our Business Office or through our section leaders, never: ~ 
directly with Bureau or Department officials.. This applies to requests 
for retirement money upon resignation, inquiries concerning salary, : 
advance of funds, etc. As a matter of fact, the safest procedure to 
follow is to always take up all financial or fiscal matters with our 
Business Office. me 


GASOLINE AND LUBRICATING OIL. 


We are just in receipt of a memorandum dated January 3 from the 
Division of Purchase; Sales, and Traffic, advising that the Interior 
Department has entered into a contract with the Standard ‘Oil Company of 
Ohie for service station deliveries of gasoline and lubricating oil, to 
cover the period from January 1.to.March 31,.1938.. 


However, acceptable: bids were not received covering the states 
listed below and the District of Columbia, covering the period from 
January ‘1 ‘to June 30, 1938. 


Alabama New Hampshire 
Connecticut New Jersey 
Delaware New York 
Florida © North Carolina 
Georgia North Dakota 
Kentucky Pennsylvania _ 
Louisiana Rhode Island 
Maine South Carolina 
Maryland South Dakota 
Massachusetts Tennessee 
Michigan Vermont 
Mississippi Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 


It will, therefore, be necessary to. make purchases of gasoline 
and lubricating oil in the states listed above as we have in the past, 


District-of Columbia 


until such time as a suitable contract is entered into. 
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--AND TEN YEARS LATER 


Dr. Auchter With the beginning of the new year, the Secretary an-~ 
is made Chief nounced that Dr. Auchter had been selected as Chief of 
of Bureau the Bureau of Plant Industry, succeeding Mr. Frederick 


D. Richey, who resigned to engage in professional corn 
breeding. It is easy encugh to say that our loss is the Bureau's gain, 
which is merely stating a truth; but it isn't so easy to say good-bye 
to a Chief who has shown us so much of friendly understanding and con- 
sideration. 


During the ten years that editing this News Letter has been part 
of my job, I have been continually impressed by Dr. Auchter's readiness 
to give credit for gocd intentions. Oh, I know that a certain locality, 
not yet covered by the Division's investigations I hope, is supposed to 
be paved with good intentions. That's the thing that indicates that a 
man must be of high caliber to waive the general conviction and say, in 
effect "Don't shoot the pianist--he's doing the best he-can." I don't 
need to tell you that the News Letter has had its share of blunders, 
typographical and others; but I deo want to tell you that during these 
ten years there has never been a word of censure from the Chief. He 
knew that I was as much distressed as he over the blunders; and he 
let it go at that. 


Ten-year intervals have stood out strikingly in Dr. Auchter' 
career. He was born and brought up on a farm in western New Yor 

diversified farming is imperative if a family is to eat at all regularly. 
With this wide background of farming experience, he entered Cornell, grad- 
vating in 1912. Ten years later he received his doctor's degree from that 
University. In the meantime he had worked with the West Virginia Experi- 
ment Station for a few years and gone on to become head of the department of 
horticulture at the University of Maryland where he remained for the ten 
years from 1918 to 1928. In 1928 he came to the Bureau, facing the dif- 
ficult task of reorganizing its horticultural activities. He brought 

with him an outstanding reputation as an administrator and research man, 

and lived up to that reputation 100 percent by the manner in which he 
succeeded in forming a collection of intensely individualistic scientific 
units into the mosaic we know as the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops 
and Diseases. This piece of work stands out as an amazing illustration 

of the effective combination of individual initiative with teamwerk. 


And ten years later we find him entering upon the vide field 
that opens before the chief of such a bureau as Plant Industry. Dr. 
Auchter has a real job in so directing the Bureau that it will con- 
tinue to hold the high place in the esteem of other Bureaus, the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, and the public that it has enjoyed 
under the able leadership of Mr. Richey, but we know that he will do 
it! 
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The Official Organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without securing the prior approval ‘of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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What--no more Riding down in the streetcar, a friend remarked jokingly 
Strawberries! to the specialist in small fruit breeding: "I see that 

: the paper this morning has a list of persons who won't 

eat strawberries any more." "Ridiculous!" exclaimed the specialist. "Let 
me see it." The other man folded back the paper and pointed to the obitu- 
ary column! 


However, the "live" ones appear to be eating strawberries whenever 
they can get them, to judge by agricultural statistics, which show the 
commercial crop for 1936 as something more than ten million 24-quart 
crates. While this total is a trifle short of the commercial crop of 
former years it means, taken with the strawberries grown for home con- 
sumption, that the fruit is immensely popular; and indicates that our 
efforts to improve both quality and quantity production are very much 
worth while, 


The word "efforts" is used advisedly. In connection with our 
strawberry breeding work we have fruited out 237,000 strawberry seed- 
lings! Perhaps 2 percent of these have been considered worthy of fur- 
ther trial. But 7 have so far been considered worthy of naming and in- 
troduction into commercial culture--and these have proved valuable ad- 
ditions to the list of varieties. The Blakemore, in fact, is now con- 
Sidered to be the best preserving strawberry in the United States; the 
Redheart is grown more extensively than any other canning variety; and . 
the Dorsett and Fairfax come close to being the last word in dessert 
Quality. And we have some 30,000 wild Rocky Mountain strawberries grow- 
ing at Cheyenne, Wyo,, hoping later to incorporate their resistance to 
cold, dry winters into some of the best cultivated varieties. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


J. R. Kienholz, Hood River, Oreg. 


"Weather condition:. Only light frosts have occurréd so far this 
winter," he writes January lOth. "Some bud swelling seems to be taking 
place, especially in cherries. A hard freeze at this time no doubt 
would cause injury to some fruit buds. Some growers are pruning pear 
trees and a few have started apple pruning. Local recommendations have 
discouraged this winter pruning practice. 


"General notes: The Apple Growers washing and fruit packing 
warehouse burned recently, with a $225,000 loss. This was fully covered 
by insurance, however. Definite plans have not been announced but the 
belief is prevalent that rebuilding will be in the form of several 
smaller units distributed throughout the valley, since the burned unit 
was probably too large f6r éfficient operation. 


"The town of Hood River is gradually changing its scenery. 
Clearing of the Columbia River bottom lands is well under way, anda 
preliminary raising of the river water level has been taking place with 
the closing of several of the Bonneville Dam gates. The first boats to 
go through the new dam locks passed Hood River January 8. As soon as 
the local boat dock is completed we will have direct connections with 
regular ocean travel. Since water travel is cheaper than most other 
forms, fruit shipments may eventually become s common thing here." 


John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"Some very interesting results have been obtained in the use of 
chemicals to break dormancy," he writes from the U. S. Horticultural: 
Field Station on Decomber 27th. "Early Hiley twigs, collected December 7, 
after approximately 400 hours of cold, and kept in the greenhouse, have 
not started to row. However, when treated with oil only, the fruit. 
buds are showing gray, with no leaf growth; but those twigs treated with 
an oil solution of dinitrophenol have leaf growths 1/2 inch long, and. 
the fruit buds are much swollen and-green. The uniformity with which the 
buds are starting is remarkable. Four other chemicals used are also ef- 
fective in breaking dcrmancy, but not nearly so much so as dinitrophenol. 


"In a later series dinitro-ortho-cyclohexylphenol is about as 
effective as dinitrophenol but growth is not far enough advanced for 
best comparison. With twenty of the chemicals now eliminated, it will 
be possible to concentrate on the leads already obtained. 


"The peach pits from crosses made at Beltsville, Md. last spring 
were received on Monday and immediately planted in sand in flats. More 
than 1,400 healthy embryos were obtained, mostly Hiley crosses and 
selfs. A few have already sprouted." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"The nursery stock problem: mentioned in a recent report was in- 
vestigated and I found, upon visiting the Benton County Nursery, that 
the trees showing the symptoms of water loss were all grown in the 
vicinity of Rogers and Bentonville," he reports January 8th. 


"The trees were immature when dug and the leaves had to be removed 
by hand as the trees. were brought to the shed for storage. The case 
investigated in January, 1937, was concerned with trees grow at Silver 
Springs, Ark., in which the grower attempted to overcome the effects of 
the 1936 drought by pumping river water into his nursery rows. 


"Although the present case deals with trees produced in the 
Rovers-Bentonville area, an examination of the weather data shows that 
the rainfall in the Bentonville area during the month of September 1937 
was the. highest (15.18 inches) recorded during the 32 years the Benton- 
ville station has been in existence. This excessive rainfall probably 
induced a late fall growth of the nursery stock with the result that 
they were not mature,when dug. The development of the spots at the nodes 
indicates the removal of the leaves allowed rapid loss of water from the 
immediate vicinity of the leaf trace. The variety Sweet Bough appears 
to be more seriously affected than any of the others, although some in- 
jury. was also noted in the Delicious group as well as Ben Davis and 
Winesap." 


EH. S. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 


Writing from the Pear Field Station on December 29th he reports 
that several pear blocks have been investigated and considered as pos- 
sibilities for the starting of new experiments. "One cannot help but 
wonder how the trees got beyond the 'stump! stage after seeing some of 
the pruning," he comments. "However, Dr, Aldrich's experiments have shown 
heavy pruning to cause more leaf surface (late in the season), more shoot 
growth (leneth) and greater increase in circumference of lateral limbs 
and trunk, as compared to light pruning." | 


George F. Waldo, Corvallis, Oreg, 


"Studies on the effect of colchicine on strawberries and raspber- 
ries were started during the week," he writes December 31. "Very heavy 
rainfall occurred, though it was confined to the lower parts of the 
Willamette valley, consequently no serious flood occurred. The total 
rainfall for the year 1937 amounted to 56.37 inches, which is the heaviest 
in many years. During November 9.71 inches fell, and during December 11.17." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


a N. Dodge, Robson, La. 

"A review of the data collected this week shows that vhinning the 
crop on the Mahan: variety has increased the specific gravity of its nuts," 
he writes from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on January 34d. 


"Also, the crop on the Mobile trees on Mexican seedling rootstock 
had a lower specific gravity than did those harvested from trees of that 
variety growing on Hicoria aquatica rootstock. At harvest it was noted 
that. the shucks on the trees on Hicoria aquatica rootstock opened more 


than a week earlier than those on the trees on Mexican seedling rootstocks. 


Many of the shucks on the trees on Mexican seedling rootstock did not open 
normally by the time they were harvested November 22." 


Max B, Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"The cold weather which we experienced in November and December 
did no permanent injury to the vetch cover crop and it is a pleasure to 
be able to report it to be in the best condition at this time that we have 
seen for some years," he writes from the U. S. Pecan Field Station and 
Laboratory on January 8th. "Observations have been made on cover crops 
of peas, vetch, and oats planted as late as two weeks before Christmas 
and even these late planted cover crops are in excellent condition. 


"The work of digging the trees discarded from the hybrid orchard 
has been completed, and the land to be planted to seedling chestnuts 
has been completely cleared and disked and is now ready for planting. 
Some headway has also been made in repairing the fences. The routine 
work of pruning and taking trunk circumferences at Philema has progressed 
satisfactorily and should be completed sometime during the following week 
if the weather permits." 


C2. H. Sehuster, Corvallis: Oreg. 


Writing on January 8th, he says that up to December 31 the rain- 
fall for the months of the rainy: season had already reached 26 inches 
or more, out of a normal of about 40 inches. 


"In spite of the heavy rainfalls comparatively little erosion 
has taken place, as the cover crops have bcen held in good shape. A 
higher proportion of the orchard men are putting in cover crops than 
usual, partly due to the Soil Conservation Service movement which pays 
them for doing it. 


"The filbert pollination season is moving on rapidly, with pollen 


being shed by the early varieties and pistils are becoming well developed." 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 
Hdwin Smith, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"Apple growers remain in a very depressed mental state and various 
representatives of the granges, chambers of commerce and other factions 
have a committee working under the direction of R. H. Sargent to set up 
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a new organization for marketing," he reports January 15th. 


"Present information indicates that this will be another type of 
clearing house and that its essential object is to satisfy credit agen- 
cies that everything possible is being done to have the fruit marketed 
in an organized manner in order that the growers may secure finances for 
1938 production. The only thing certain about this at present is that 
many growers cannot be financed and I have a report that many grower 
bankruptcies are already being instituted. It is quite probable that 
these bankruptices not only affect a readjustment of indebtedness 
against the land, but will also set up a new standard of orchard values. 


"A very mild winter has prevailed thus far. Temperatures con- 
_tinue to remain between about 25° or 26° F, and 36°, with some bright 
periods during the days. Weather conditions are ideal for pruning 
operations and many growers are taking advantage of the opportunity." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Shipments to The Secretary of State has requested that all shipments 
London, Eng. for the various Government offices in London, England, 

which are forwarded through the United States Déspatch 
Agent in New York City be addressed as follows: 


The American Embassy, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


With an identification mark:-- 


C. G. (Consulate General) GC. A. (Commercial Attache) 
D. A. (Despatch Agent) | A. A. (Agriculturel Attache) 
T. A. (Treasury Attache) 


In the request from the State Department, particular attention 
is directed to the necessity for climinating the names of officials or 
officers, and substituting the indicated initials for identification 
purposes. 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, CHEYENNE, . WYO. 


"A study is being conducted by Mr. Babb and Mr. Kraus regard-= 
ing the influence of temperature on the filling peas," says the report 
for January 8th. "Special cages with thermostatically-—controlled tem- 
peratures have been constructed and temperatures of tho Wyoming basin 
country are being simulated. Greenhouse tomatoes and earlicr strains 
of curcubits have started to bloom and are being sclf-pollinated. 


"A second rabbit drive was held December 20th with the result 
that the rabbit pen, where experiments are being conducted as to the 
effectiveness of various repellent solutions, became overcrowded so 
Andy Krofchek and Charlie Adams killed out about 100 of the animals 
on January 2. A week previously Mr, Adams and some friends had 
killed approximately the same number of rabbits on the station grounds. 

A. C. childreth: 
Superintendent." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTE 


Last year Congress passed a bill authorizing the setting up in 
the Treasury Department of a fund to cover Government losses in shipment. 
The Regulations promulgated in connection with this fund are more or 
less restrictive on the materials which can be included in the coverage 
of this protection. At the present time questions have been submitted 
by the Solicitor's office to determine whether valuable scientific e- 
quipment is to be considered as coming in the scope of the protection 
offered, and also the General Accounting Office is returning all trans- 
portation vouchers on which extra payment has been made for valuation 
charges, as it is considered that such charges are not permissible under 
the appropriation acts, 


In making shipments by freight or express a valuation up to $50.00 
is allowable by the company without additional charge, and wherever 
possible such stated valuation as called for in making such shipments 
should be limited to this amount. If values exceeding $50.00 are placed 
on any shipment there is a possibility that the employee making such a 
shipment may be called upon to pay out of personal funds the additional 
valuation charge. The Comptroller General has considered that such 
valuation charges are nothing more than insurance, and under the laws 
the Government cannot pay insurance. As soon as additional information 
is available the matter will be called to your attention in the News Letter. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Gasoline, oil, We are just in receipt of a notice that the Procure- 
anti-freeze, ment Division of the Treasury Department has entered 

into a contract with the Socony Vacuum Oil Company 
covering service station deliveries of gasoline, oil, etc. in the north- 
eastern States. 


The schedule of prices is given below, and any operators of of- 
ficial vehicles wishing to take advantage of the contract may do so, as 
the Bureau has requested that employees of the entire Bureau of Plant 
Industry located in this area be included. This contract will expire 
March 31, and there is a possibility that by that time arrangements will 
have been made for service by one or more of the oil companies operating 
chains of stations throughout the eastern and western States. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Mobil 
Hinee Zonem ) 


Socony 
Lubrite 


Maine WAS? 


Massachusetts ilar 


Connecticut INS) 


New Hampshire IHeyste: 
Rhode Island 14.3 
Vermont IMS is' 
Pennsylvania 1s) 
New York Gare. 
New Jersey 14.0 
aS a Seteate! [eee r ees 
*These are maximum prices, and the price for gasoline at time of sale will 


be the retail posted price at time and place of delivery as posted by 
dealer in contractor's products making the sale and delivery. Prices 
indicated above on lubricating oils and anti-freeze alcohol are definite 
fixed prices for the duration of the contract. Prices on various lubric- 
ation jobs are omitted because of voluminous description of the several 
services, but may be obtained upon application to this office. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Double There secms to de an impression in some quarters that an 
Amployment cmployoe nay be paid the salary of two separate and dis-= 

= tinct positions where the combined salary does not excecd 
$2,000. This is an error, for the Comptroller General has ruled that 
"An employee may not be paid the salary of two separate and distinct 
positions in the same Department or cstablishment, cven though the con- 
bined salaries thercof do not excecd the rate of $2,000." The argu- 
ment .is that such employment is contrary to public policy, even if 
there is no actual legislative inhibition against it. 


Purchases of Bureau of Plant Industry Memorandum No. 970, issued by 
Foreign ma- the Chief of Bureau on December 10th, calls attention to 
terials. requirements covering the purchase by the Government of 

articles of foreign manufacture. When items of forcign 
origin are to be procured and are not mined, produced, or manufactured 
in the United States, the Chief of Bureau is authorized to purchase 
hem on the basis of a certification as follows: 


"Corresponding articles, matcrials and supplies are not mined, 
produced or manufactured in the United States in reasonably avail- 
able commercial gquantitics and of satisfactory quality." 


When such a purchase is made, however, a statement of the facts 
upon which the certificate is based must be incorporated in or ,accom- 
pany cach certificate issued. 


"Vouchers containing such certificates frequently come through 
covering articles purchased abroad, but without a statement of facts 
justifying the foreign purchase," says a recent circular from the Bureau 
of Budget and Finance. "all details need not be incorporated in the cer- 
tificate, but suvporting information should be supplied justifying the 
certification that the materials cannot be secured of American manufacture. 
The supporting statements should also show clearly why comparable ma- 
terials of American origin cannot be used. 


"It is the intent of Congress that American produced materials 
be used by the Government wherever practicable, and that foreign pur- 
chases be made only when articles of American production’ cannot be used, 
are not available, or can be obtained only at an excessive cost. Where 
suitable articles of American manufacture are available, they must be used 
unless the cost of American articles is more than 100 percent greater than 
the foreign articles whcre the purchase does not excecd $100.00. Where 
the purchase cxceed $100.00, American articles must be purchased unless 
the cost is 25 percent greater," 
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Income Tax Kemorendun No. 87 from the oe 
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wired to render an in- 


attention o re reg 
come tax return, to a decision of the Treasury, dated January 8, 1938, as 
to certain information that it is neccessary to include in the report. 


‘It has been the custom of the ere ie Accounting Office for the 
past few years to furnish a slip to each employee required to make re- 
turn, showing the amount of salary paid nim, together with other pay- 
ments or allowances for per diem and mileage. Similar slips will be for- 
warded within the next few days to all marricd emr iving mor 
than $2,500 per annum and to unmarried workers receivin n 
$1,000, and tkese slips will show separately t Qa 
other items. In reporting gross receipts it will be nece 
against such other allowances the cost of per diem or mile 
the last year in which notification will be sent for eny o 
than salary. Beginning January 1, 1938, each employee mus 
record of receipts on expense accounts, etc. so that he may m 
return. The Bureau Accounting Office “aie not furnish this informa 


for the calendar year 1938. In explaining this, Memo. 87 says: 


"We have been informally advised by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue that this does not relicve employecs from including such 
items in their income tax returns as a part of gross income, and 
employees should be informed to that effect. While the desired 
information should not be denicd individual employees who inquire 
egarding the amount paid them on reimbursement accounts during 
he past calendar year, they should be told that in future they 
must maintain the necessary record of such payments as a personal 
record, as the Department cannot undertake to keep a special 
record of such payments by calendar years solely for the conven- 
ience of individual employees." 
Weather Note As we write this it appcars that that we may have an carly 
spring--mcaning that we will soon be getting requests fron 
you for the appointment of verious types of assistants. Reauests for 


appointments should be sent in promptly. Where at all possible, they should 


reach us at least two weeks before the effective date of the appointment. 


Keep in mind that the employee's full first name (John J. Jones; not merely 


fal 


J. J. Jones) must be given on the request for appointment and on all pay- 
rolls. Of course if he habitually uses the. initial of his first name and 
full second nance (J. Joseph Jones) that willl pe all right--but either a 

full first or full second name must be given. We must know, too, whether 
the prospective employce has any immediate relatives in 
If so, give full particulars. And we need his correct date of birth. 


n the Federal Service. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Praise Perhaps you recall the story of the farmer's wife who one day 

served nothing but hay for dinner when the men came in from work, 
At their expressions of surprise and disappointment she explained: "I've 
been getting dinner for you every day for more than 20 years. So far as 
any word of thanks or appreciation is concerned, I might just as well 
have been putting hay in front of you. So today I thought I'd try it." 
But it didn't work. The men simply believed that she had been a little 
"teched" by the sun. 


All of us necd a word of praise now and then if we are to do our 
best work. I suppose this has its basis in our realization that mighty 
few of us are apt to win cither fame or money in large quantity. So we 
need praise to bolster up our self estcem--or what we think of as our 
self respect. 


Princess Alexandra Kroptkin tells in one of her essays of a mil- 
lionaire friend of hers whose head accountant committed suicide. The 
man's accounts were in excellent shape and his reputation spotless. WNo 
reason for his act could be found until a letter addressed to the em- 
ployer turned up. In it the deceased man had written: "In 30 years I 
have never had one word of encouragement. I'm fed up." 


The Princess goes on to say that the wisest man she ever knéw 
once remarked to her that if people did no more than they had to, life 
would come to a standstill at once. It is the bit over and above what 
we arc obliged to do that counts most and a sense.of duty alone will 
never call forth that cxtra bit. Only devotion backed by self-respect 
can win it, and such devotion comes only to those whose judgments are 
just, yot whose praise is willing, quick and gencrous. 


Well, once upon a time Abou Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. It 
is now in second place, so far as our Business Office is concerned. We 
have received a lotter: "I presume that field men, as a rule, take for granted 
any service they may got from the Washington office," it says. "I believe, 
however, that those of us in the field who may have had dealings with 
the Business Office of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, heve found our wants cared for vory efficiently. So I, for once, 
appreciate the manner in which my various requests have beon handled. 
Please accept my thanks for this’ fine service." 


While our Business Office endeavors to handle, as promptly as possible, 
all. the multiplicity of affains that clear through it, andito serve lala 
members of the staff alike, it will be only human nature if it should be 
found difficult to avoid giving the writer of the above letter some preference} 
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THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE 


In general, the use of the venalty (frenked) label or envelope is 
limited to sending through the mails, free of postage, matter relating ex- 
clusively to the business of the Government of the United States. This 
means that the frank may also be used, where justified, in mailing to 
Canada, Cube, Mexico, New Foundland and Panama. Postage must be paid 
on other forcign mail end, of course, on air mail. An employeo whose 
permanent station is Washington, D.C., may, while temporarily absent 
therefrom, register mail simply by writing on the registry label, over 
his signature, "Temporarily absent from Washington, D.C." 


The franked envelope may be used for any correspondence relating 
to the official work of- the employee; also, when he writes tc a private 
party on official business, asking for information of value to the Gov- 
ernment, he may enclose an addressed franked envelope for usc in replying. 


Publications issued by the Department; also publications issued 
by State agricultural colleges or experiment stations, containing valuable 
information on pertinent agricultural subjects, for persons asking for in- 
formation, when accompanied by letter of transmission signed by the em- 
ployee may also be sent under frank, but none of these publications should 
bear such written notations as "compliments of the author," etc. Franked 
envelopes or labels may also be sent to publishers for use in mailing 
copies of publications containing information of value to the Government 
and for which no charge is made; and franked envelopes or labels may be 
supplied to persons in possession of public documents for use in returning 
then. 


We are not permitted to use the penalty envelope or franked label 
in connection with the gencral distribution of bulletins of stations, 
colleges, or other organizations; to distribute commercial, political, or 
religious matter; in buying or selling products for individuel farmers or 
dealers; in sending for catalogues, price lists, etc. for farmers; in 
sending out notices of meetings of organizations of farmers or business 
men, or of State county or other fairs; in soliciting membership or funds 
for the support of any orgenization, or for relieving such organizations 
from paying postage on matter issued in thcir interest and which is prop- 
erly chargeable with postage; or in connection with the promotion of any 
work other than that for which the employee is appointed. A frank is not 
to be furnished a dealer for use in mailing material, bills or vouchers, 
since it has been ruled that such expenses for postage are part.of the 
regular business transaction and not properly chargeable to the Government. 

With the exception of single books and public documents, the pen- 
alty privilege outside of Washington, D.C.-is strictly limited to packages 
not exceeding 4 pounds in weight. 
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TH DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VECHTABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 


See =| MCOPN THEE eo NTE WoS) er eR a 


The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis-~ 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be publishea without securing the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Precooling Precooling is the comparatively rapid reduction of the ten- 

perature of a commodity before shipment to or below the tem- 
perature it might ultimately attain during transit under conventional 
refrigeration practices, explained Mr. D. F. Fisher, discussing precooling 
practice, before the American Society of Refrigerating Engineers in New 
York City last month. 


The principal objects are to retard ripening, control disease, and 
reduce costs of transit refrigeration. Fresh fruits and vegetables are 
like other living organisms with a more or less definite life span that 
may be lengthened or shortened, denending largely on the environmental 
conditions to which they are subjected, and to the incidence of diseases. 
Refrigeration has a most important influence on both these factors. 


When a fruit or vegetable product is harvested it is cut off from 
the source of additional food supplies and its storage life depends upon 
reserves stored in its own tissues. The rate at which these reserves are 
used up depends largely uron the temperature at which the product is held. 
It is, roughly, doubled by each rise of 18°F. up to TOgs wine importance 
of precooling may be indicated by considering apples, where the effect of 
@ single day's exposure to 70° is equivalent to ten days exposure at 32° 
so far as shortening their potential storage life is concerned! 


Too, many precocled products may be shipped under initial ice only, 
whereas without this precooling they would require standard refrigeration 
at a much higher cost. <A further saving may also be effected through the 
heavier loadings made possible by precooling. The Medford, Oreg. pear 
growers, for example, save $250,000 a year by precooling pears and ship- 
ping in 720-box loads instead of the 520-box loads previously employed, 
and the pears reach New York in just as good condition. 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGH, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 


Within the past 5 or 6 years car precooling in particular has in- 
creased astonishingly. It is estimated, for example, that in California 
alone in 1946 more than 6C,000 cars of fruits and vegetables were pre- 
cooled after loading. This has given rise to a mobile precooling ser- 
vice operated by ice manufacturers and companies which specialize in pre- 
cooling, so that the advantages of prompt precooling are now possible a 
many isolated loading points where other refrigerating service is not 
available. 


The railroads have for a number of years been offering car pre- 
cooling service in California, and operate special plants for the purpose 
at assembly points. ‘These precooling plants have sufficiently capacity to 
handle many cars at oncee Cold air is blown from a large heavily piped 
bunker through the loaded cars, the air intake being either through one 
of the doorways or through the ice hatches in one end of the car, fitted 
with special plugs suitably insulated and carrying insulated, flexible 
air-intake ducts. The return air is taken from the hatches in the other 
end of the car through similar air ducts. In some plants, facilities for 
reversing the air are provided, adding tc the efficiency of the service. 


The method commonly employed with these mobile units is one that 
was developed in connection with our investigations and utilizes removable 
fans to draw air through mixtures of ice and salt in the bunkers of the 
car, blowing it over the top of the load, and thus reversing the normal 
air movement in a refrigerator car. The top instead of the bottom layer 
in the car is cooled first, the normal difference between the two greatly 
reduced, and eventually all parts of the load are brought to nearly the 
same temperature.e In non-precooled loads, of course, the top layer 
usually remains at an undesirably high temperature for several days or 
possibly throughout the entire transit period. 


ihe bunkers are filled by adding alternate layers of ice and salt, 
using fairly coarse chunks of ice in the bottom and chopping it fine on 
top and tamping to settle it well, but without packing it so that air 
cannot be drawn through it. The amount of salt used is ordinarily 5 
percent of the weight of ice in the bunker, adding part of the salt grad- 
ually as the bunker is being filled out, reserving most of it to be placed 
on a bed of finely chopped ice near the ton and then covering with a final 
layer of finely chopped ice. 


Mr. Fisher pointed out also that regardless of the type of pre- 
cooling apparatus used, the packaging of the product has an important 
bearing on the rate at which it can be precooled, hence the emphasis 
his section has been placing on the designing of improved packages for 
shipping fruits and vegetables, new peach and strawberry baskets of our 
design now being extensively used by growers and shippers. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


J- R. Cole, Albany, Ga 


"During the past week I have continued summarizing the data for 
the 1937 season," he writes January 22. "Since growers are usually in 
doubt about making the 4th application, if .the season is dry, or making 
an extra application, which would be five, if the season is unusually 
wet, there has been considerable discussion about the damage caused by 
the scab disease after August 21. With this in mind Mr. Large and I 
have tagged 1051 nuts from sprayed trees using our standard classifica— 
tion system to determine if this scab disease increased materially after 
August 21. Of course, some of these nuts dropped from -scab and other 
causes, Dut we harvested a total of 687 nuts from the 1051 tagged nuts. 


"The interesting part of this experiment is the fact that not only 
did the No. 1 nuts, which were free from scad at that time, mature meats 
of excellent quality and hive a high cracking percentage of meats, but 
the No. 2 nuts which showed a 1-3 initial infection, and the No. 3 nuts 
showing 4 or more initial infections, matured nuts of similar quality 
to the No. 1 nuts. There was no change in the cracking percentage of 
meats or the quality of kernels until we reached the 4th and Sth classes. 


"This data is even more interesting when we consider that the 
season of 1137 was ideal for the development of the scab fungus. There 
was an even distribution of rain as well as ideal scab infection periods 
from June on through November, May having been theonly month that we did 
not have an abundance of rainfall. 


"The weather here during the oast week remained unseasonably warm 
with temperature ranging from about 55°F. to 809. However, there has 
been no indication, as yet, of premature foliation of plants, such as 
peaches, pears, etc.... 


"It seems that just as soon as the pecan growers overcome one dif- 
ficulty another one 'pops! up. This is what happened recently in the case 
of the manufacturing of pecan buttered ice cream: The health authorities 
are getting in behind the crackeries and since a large percentage of the 
nuts are sold as nut meats, unless the crackeries can satisfy the Public 
Health authorities that they are cracking these nuts under sanitary con- 
ditions the pecan industry is going to be seriously affected. As soon as 
we can obtain more information from the crackcries and ice cream manufac 
turers as to what the health requirements ore, perhaps we will be able to 
give them more assistance in helping overcome this problem. It is not a 
local problem. A news item from San Antonio, Tex. states that approximately 
8,000 workers employed in cracking plants there are going to be affected 
unless an agreement can be reached between the crackeries and the health 
authorities." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga 


"Most plants are still dormant although peach buds are beginning 
to swell a little, and Japanese magnolias are beginning to bloom," he 
writes from the U. S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on January 22. 
"Unless a little cooler weather occurs socn we may again see irregular 
foliation of many plants due to insufficient cold weather." 


C. KE. Schuster, Corvallis, Ores. 


Writing of general activities, he says under date of January 22: 
"It is raining more or less all the time. The weather is mild and the 
filberts are in full bloom. The pistillate flowers on the Barcelona are 
probably at their height, while the pollenizers are just beginning to 
shed pollen well. 


"The season has been so mild that they have been forced to mow the 
campus lawns in January and from the way the lawns are growing the mowing 
will have to be repeated before long, unless the weather changes." 


Alton H.. finch, Gucson, viz. 


"The present winter is the warmest experienced in Arizona since 
the development of commercial horticultural industries," he writes under 
date of January 17th. "We will be much interested to note character of 
foliation and fruiting in the tree crops next spring. If the pecan ais 
at all susceptible to delayed foliation it should be apparent this year.'! 


Howard EH. Parson, Shreveport, La. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Disease Laboratory on January 22, 
he says: "Work on getting data on the quality of nuts from trees in 
plots in the Fullilove crchard, sprayed now for two seasons, has been 
finished. 


"In a previous report it was pointed out that nuts from sprayed 
trees in this orcnard this fall are smaller than nuts from unsprayed trees. 
However, further data reveals that better yield and quality of nuts from 
sprayed trees offsets the difference in size. The average yield per un- 
sprayed tree this fall was 190.7 pounds, whereas the average yicld per 
sprayed troe was 234.6. Approximately 10 percont of the nuts from the 
unsprayed trees were in the U.S. No. 1 Grade, whereas approximately 66 
percent of those from the sprayed trees were in U.S. No. 1 Grade. This 
increase in yield and better quality of nuts from sprayed trees should 
more than pay for the cost of spraying the trees this season. It is hoped 
that in 1938, which will normally be expected to be an off year, that the 
sprayed trees will come back with a much better crop than the unsprayed 
trees." 
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NUL INVESTIGATIONS 
Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Mild weather continues to prevail in western Oregon," he writes 
January 22d. "The minimum temperature has not yet fallen below 28° at 
Corvallis. It looks very much as if we are going to have an early spring. 
Crocuses are coming into bloom and tulips’ and narcissi are through the 
ground. Many pistillate flowers of the Barcelona filbert are now in full 
bloom. The Nottingham and other early pollenizers are now shedding pollen." 


C2. i. Smith,. Austin, Tex: 


"Due to the dams recently. constructed on the Colorado river, we 
have had no floods here so fnr and do not anticipate any," he writes 
January 22d. "Some of the pecan groves and farms slong the Colorado river 
will no doubt be greatly benefitted from lack of floods, while others 
will eventually miss the silt deposits with the accompanying nutrient 
elements." 


Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"Mauch of the time during the week was talen up with evaluating 
the hybrid almonds at Davis," he writes for the week ending January 1. 
"Special attention has been given to segregating the bitter nuts from 
the sweet by means of a chemical test. By means of this test, all the 
bitter almonds are being segregated from the sweet samples. It seems 
that the crosses of the sweet almonds produce bitter progeny at a ratio 
of 1:3 as has been the case in the past. However, the ratio apparently 
varies according to the cross. A wide range as to the amount of bitter- 
ness exists, some samples being slightly bitter and others exeecdingly 
bitter and some medium in bitterness. The amount of bitterness can be 
rapidly determined by the test, to a rough extent." 


U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Atherton C. Gossard (Nut Fruit Investigations). 


"The pecan trees which were planted early in December, wravped with 
newspaper and mounded well with soil, were examined during the week ending 
December 11 for cold injury. The under bark in the 4 to 6 inches of the 
tops which were exposed above the paper wrapping was badly injured. The 
portion of the tops which was under the newspaper showed some brown streaks, 
though they were not severe cnough to indicate that the tops had been killcd. 
The 10 to 12 inches of the tops which were mounded with soil remained in 
good succulent condition, and will provide sufficient buds for the trees 
to start, in case all above that is. killed. We hope, however, that the 
injury above the mounds and under the newspaper wrapping is not that severe." 
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Os HORTICULTURAL FIELD SYATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Geo. P. Hoffman (Vegetable Crop Investigations) 


"Air mail service to the Meridian airport has been resumed," he 
writes January 29th. "It is now possible for us to make use of overnight 
mail service between Meridian and Washington. 


"Previously reported potted off sweetpotato plant crowns--plants 
wnich have already produced a crop of roots-—~growing under high tempera— 
ee 9) t=) As 
ture ere showing signs of light to heavy bloom in some of the selections.!"! 


He had written January 22: "Tomato experimental plot plans for our 
work here and at Crystal Springs were developed, a trip made to Crystal 
Springs, and final. plans made for the 1938 work. Plantings of cabbage and 
peas are apparently being much increased with about the normal area devoted | 
to tomatoes in the Crystal Springs section this year. It is gratifying to @ 
observe greater interest in bettcr and more reliable seed sources with all 
crops and the 'time tricd and much abused! practice of mixing tomato var- | 
ietics scoms to be passing into history. Cabbage plants are small but of g 
good color--Golden Acre and Copenhngen Markct being tho main varictics. ! 
Some growers have tomato plants sufficiently large for transplanting to cold 
frames now. Home gardeners in this section are rapidly developing 'spring | 
gardening fever,! with the result that jPianu ene of cabbage, onions and othe 
frost hardy vegetables is going ahead. 


J. MM. Lutz (Fruit and Vegetable Storage and Utilization Investigations) 


The relative keeping quality of sweetpotato varieties under adverse 
temperature conditions showed very striking results, according to Hoffman 
and Lutz. A few showed little or no loss from decay or low temperature in-} 
jury, while others were almost a complete loss. The nature of the low tem- 
perature injury also scemed to vary with different sorts. Some varicties 
showed injury only on the skin, whereas others that appeared sound exter- 
nally proved, when cut, to be almost completely broken down. 


"Very freauently those of us engaged in fruit and vegetable preser-~ 
vation are asked if a product preserved by a certain method approaches that 
of the fresh material in quality, even though there is no appreciable detor 
loration due to pathological or physiological causes,!'' comments Lutz in an 
earlier report. "In the case of the Klondike strawberry as grown so exten- 
sively in the South, it appears that we have a method of markedly improving 
the quality of the berry by storage. The North may think that it won the 
war, but the South is still retaliating by shipping several thousand cars 
of Klondike strawberries annually to the Yankees! The Klondike seems to 
be superior to other varieties as regards its shipping qualities and its 
field characteristics in many sections of the South, as reflected by the 
fact that 99 percent of the acreage in many sections is Klondike. 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS 
J. M. Lutz (continued) 


"Despite this fact, the flavor of the Klondike leaves much to be 
desired, as it is an extremely sour berry (contains about 1 percent acid). 
Southerners wonder how the Northerners eat the darn things, but are thank- 
ful either to the lack of discrimination or to the fact that there is 
nothing else in the shape of strawberries available at the time of the 
year that Klondike strawberries are shipped. 


"Mississippi Klondikes seem admirably suited to freezing preser- 
vation. Several samples of frozen berries were cut early in December and 
the Klondike was exceptionaly fine in both color and flavor. In fact, 
we could not understand how a berry as poor as the Klondike could. ever 
possess such good quality. One remarkable thing observed was the excellent 
retention of both color and flavor in non-airtight containers, contrary 
to general experience with strawberries." 


N. He Loomis (Small fruit investigations) 


"One peach tree in full- bloom, evidently a seedling, was observed 
in South Mississippi, and several others were reported from the same 
section," he writes January 22. "Pear trees there were beginning growth 
and many of them had fully expanded flower clusters just ready to open. 
These were mainly sand pears. Flowering guince and yellow jasmine 
(Jasminum primulinum) are in bloom in central Mississippi. These signs 
of 'spring', however, may be considered as normal for this section. 


He had written earlier that cuttings had been made of various 
grape rootstocks for propagation. "More dead vines are showing up all 
the time in the 'bunch grape! vineyard," he wrote. "For the most part 
these dead vines failed to mature their crop last summer and then defol- 
lated early. Some of these vines made 15 to 20 feet of growth. It 
becomes increasingly evident that long lived varieties should be one of 
the main goals of our breeding work. 


"A minimum of 70°F. was recorded on Tuesday morning, December 7, 
at ground level in the strawberry planting. ' This was 5 degrees lower 
than the reading which was taken less than 300 yards away on slightly 
higher ground and in a standard weather shelter. The strawberry planting 


is in a low place that has rather poor rir drainnge." 


STRAWBERRY HYBRIDS AT CHEYENNE, WYO. 


The Cheyenne Horticultural Field Station reports under date of 
January 22d that crosses (Fo seed) involving wild and cultivated straw- 
berry types, are beginning to ripen in the greenhouse. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


George F. Waldo, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The greater portion of the week was occupied in examining canned 
raspberry ‘selections, he writes January 29thi. "More than 15 seloctions 
“were examined, out of which there are about 45 which are of sufficiently 
high quality to warrant further consideration. Many of these were ex- 
ceptionally fine. Those which have been found to be worthy of further 
consideration are being propagated in larger numbers for further testing. 
This is usually cone most quickly by ‘taking root cuttings, of which there 
are now 5) sclections in tha greenhouse and more will be brought in. 


"At the present time the Cuthbert red raspberry is the main red 
raspberry grown. The Marshall is practically the only stravberry grormn 
for freezing purposcs, and Redheart is grown for canning. The Redhcart 
is an excellent canning berry in this part of the country, but docs not 
do well on the low lands which are guite wet in winter. It seems to 
thrive best in the hill lands which have just recently been cleared and 
the soil being very loose and high in organic matter. 

"They have found that fertilizing with chicken manure, however, 
increases the ‘growth of plants,’ or rather quickly forces ‘the plants 
into vigorous growth, which causes the plant to quickly die.vhen the © 
dry hot weather comes in midsummer.. Growers are not satisfied with 
‘Redhcart principally because it does not yicld as much as Marshall.! 


Elmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


"Pruning and connected data will be completed at the Fresno 
station by February 1," he writes January 22d. "The Shafter grape plot 
will be pruned the last week in January, and the Oakville plot completed 
during February. 


"The distribution of grape rootstocks and varicties comprises a 
certain amount of our field operations," he continues. "This year 
requests for grape cuttings for experimental worl have been received 
from multifarious sources. In filling these requests, grape cuttings 
not obtainable from commercial sources have been furnished to individuals, 
cooperators, and experiment stations. 


"Rootstocks resistant to root knot were shipped to Australia; 
grape species were sent to Lithuania; and vinifera varicties and root- 
stocks for trial were sent to 14 States in addition to our Vocal distri 
butions for various tests in California. 


"Occasionally reports received from similar distributions made 
in previous years supply interesting and valuable information." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John 0. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Writing from the fruit disease laboratory on January 29th, he 
states that the Extension Service of the Arkansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has released "The 1938 Agricultural Outlook for. Arkansas," 
containing some items of especial interest to us; one in particular 
about the strawberry crop. 


Arkansas strawberry growers have better prospects than for the 
past three or four years, it says. In the past two years there has been 
a slight price increase even in the face of increased production. The 
second early group of States producing strayvberries (including Arkansas, 
‘ southern California, Georgia, North and South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia) has a 13 percent increase in acreage but most of this is due 
to an increase in Arkansas from 7,400 acres in 1937 to probably 12,000 
acres in 1938.. This will somewhat restore Arkansas to its past acreage, 
which was destroyed by droughts. The condition of all beds is much 
better this year, but the production will, of course, be governed by 
frosts and rainfall. 


As to grapes: Slightly higher prices are expected for grapes in 
1938 than were paid for the unusually large crop of the 1937 season. 
However, the production will probably be larger than for the 1933-37 
average. During the past season, Arkansas produced a bumper grape crop 
of 14,000 tons. With a normal season, the 1938 planting should produce 
between 9,000 and 10,000 tons. 


He had written January 22: “According to reports in a local news- 
paper, Government inspection of all strawberries moving in interstate 
commerce is favored by 50 members of the Fayetteville Fruit and Berry 
Association, who were present at a meeting in Fayetteville on January 15. 
A resolution passed at the mecting asked that. Congress pass a bill pro- 
viding for such inspection. The resolution states that 'proper handling 
and packing of berries is an important factor in the sale and marketing, 
and proper preparation for market can only be insured through a thorough 
and impartial inspection of each shipment at the shipping point. 


"At the meeting on January 15, berry growers from all sections 
of the county were present. The resolution passed by the Fayetteville 
association will be presented to the Farming on and Springdale asso- 
ciations, a director said. At present there are about 250 acres in 
strawberries by members of the Fayetteville Association, and a 50 per- 
cent increase in acreage is expected this year. Maximum acreage in 
strawberries for Washington county as during the war when about 7,000 
acres were in cultivation. The drouth wiped out all but about 250 
acres, but the county this year will have about three times as much, a 
grower said." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Re B. Wilcox; Pemberton, N. vi. 

"Blueberry pruning is progressing rapidly," he reports January 15. 
"The rain of the 12th gave a good opportunity for growers to observe where 
their drainage was inadequate; as the ground was not frozen at that time. 
A number of growers have been cleaning out ditches. 


"In our continued visits to blueberry fields we have found one con- 
dition to be much more general than we had thought a month ago; namely, an 
unusually light set of blueberry buds. In some fields the wood growth is 
very satisfactory and the set of buds-nearly. normal: In many other fields, 
however, while as much wood was formcd during: the summer as is usual, a 
considerable part of this growth did not mature properly, and very few buds 
were set. This can probably be explained by: the fact that the unusually 
heavy crop inhibited carly growth, while tho heavy: and frequent: rains late 
in August ond early in September stimulated an unusual amount of fall 
growth, which set only terminnl buds and did not ripen well. Most varicties | 
of blucberrics normally sct several times as many buds:as they can support. 
In some ficlds even the Cabots will not need any tipping next spring. 


"Scattered over the blueberry area in commercial fields are 
numerous fertilizer test plats. So far as we have beén able to see there 
is little relation between the fertilizer applied last ue and the light 
set of buds in the fall. 


"The annual report of the manager of the Blucberry Cooperative As- 
sociation shows that New Jersey marketed approximately 27,000 bushels of 
cultivated blueberrics in 1937, which is an increase of about 40 percent 
of the preceding yoar, which at that time was the largest in history. The 
berrics were markcted in an orderly manner at a generally satisfactory 
price, although the latter was not so high as that of 1936, since the large 
crop of cultivated fruit coincided with one of the largest crops of wild 
berries ever marketed." 


H. S- Degman, Medford, Oreg. 

Writing rom the U, S. Pear Field Station on January 18th, he 
says: "Several orchards have been condemned on account of blight and 
were being removed by the County until injunctions stopped the work. The 
question is now before the County court. 


"At its annual meeting January 15, the Fruit Growers League en- 
dorsed the program of the Amcrican Horticultural Institute.Inc., for 
voluntary removal of marginal orchards." 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Foreign We have recently received from various points in the field 
Origin vouchers covering materials and supplies, some or all of which 
were of foreign origin, as indicated by the vendor, but without 
an accompanying statement other than that they were not obtainable in 
this country. All such vouchers must be accompanied by a statement in 
regard to these foreign products. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
purchaser (This means you !) furnish with such vouchers a strong statement 
that can be used in preparing the transmitting letter for the signature 
of the Chicf of Bureau, indicating the use to be made of the products 
and why. those of domestic origin will not answer the purpose. Better 
still, if time permits and you are in doubt as to the origin of tne de- 
sired product, submit the order through the Washington office. Hereafter 
vouchers received covering foreign products and unaccompanied by 2 statec- 
ment as to the need for same will de roturned for’ this information. 


Insurance Where articles are purchasod f.0-b. contractor's’ shipping 

point and contractor is instructed to make delivery via parcel 
post, the Comptroller General's office says the contractor may properly be 
advised that the parcel post package should not be insured. Where no such 
notice is given, however, and the contractor in good faith pays the postal 
insurance, the charge may be: reimburscd if it is otherwise in conformity 
with the Government Losses in Shipment Act. 


This goes for shipments by parcels. post, but in no other instances 
may insurance be paid from our appropriation. For instance, valuation 
charges on. express shipments. are really a form of insurance and the Depart- 
ment at the present time is trying to obtain a ruling on this. Also, re- 
member that express and freight shipments must be made on a Government bill 
of lading when we are to pay the-cost of transportrtion. Sometimes the 
shipper forwards materials by express collect that was supposed to be sent 
by parcel post.’ In this case the express agent will usually accept a bill 
of lading at destination to cover the charges. If not, then the best 
method of handling is to issue a "Certificate in Liew of Lost Bill of 
Lading," using a mimbér from a-bill of lading on hind and destroying such 
bill of lnding. Enter on the certificate the information shown on the 
express waybill. If you do not have these forms you should apply to the 
Business Office for a supply. 


Leave An employee discharged because of insurbordination, etc. may not 

be paid for annual leave not granted prior to his separation, says 
the Comptroller's office, even though the charge is later withdrawn. That 
is, leave must be taken before the employee's definite separation from the 
service. There is no provision in law to allow credit for leave after 
separation, even though a mistake May have deen made. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTE 


Date of Effective from January 1, 1938, the Civil Service Commission 
Barth established, procedure to be followed to make certain that the 
correct date of birth is secured in connection with each new 
‘appointee. ''The new regulation is being strictly enforced, so it is 
very important that we take every precaution to make sure that dates of 
birth given in connection with appointments are absolutely correct. 


The evidence submitted to prove the date of birth may be a certi- 
fied copy of’ public record showing date of birth and also date of the 
presentation of the birth record for entry; 2 cértificd copy of baptismal 
or other’ church record; family record made at the. time of birth; state- 
ment of precticing physician; certifying that he attended the birth, ‘etc: 


If this evidence is not available, a statement to that effect should 
be’made and correspondence in support of the statement submitted. The fol- 
lowing may then be submitted for consideration: school records, naturaliz- 
ation papers, insurance policies, affidavits, etc. If in doubt about the 
matter, ask us and we can probably help you by giving address of State 
custodian of records of ‘vital statistics, etc. 


rey 


Salary A recent ruling by the Comptroller General's office points out 
that’ the ‘salary of an employee is chargeable to the particular 

appropriation under which he is employed at the time, whether he be actually | 

on duty or on authorized leave of absence with pay. There is no nuthority, 

that is, for a transfcr of funds between agoncics to cover leave accrued 

but not taken by an employce while temporarily lonned or detailed from 

one agency to another 
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Holidays A memorandum dated February 2, signed by P. L. Gladmon, 

assistant director of personnel, says: "There is quoted 
below for your information and guidance a letter dated January 28, 
1938, from the Acting Executive Director of the National Emergency 
Council to the Secretary of Agriculture: 


'The President has approved the following schedule of 
holidays affecting Federal employees during the romainder 
of the calendar year 1938: 


February 22 September 5 
May 30 November 24 
July 4 December 26 


'Inasmuch as Christmas this year and New Year's Day, 
1939, fall on Sunday, tho morning half days of December 24 
and Decembtr 31 will be included in the above schedule of 
holidays. '" 
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DISTRIBUTING PUBLICATIONS 


All orders for publications should be sent to Mr. W. W. Gilbert 
for checking and forwarding. -The law (U. S. Code, Title 44, Sec. 95) 
provides that the work of vrapping, mailing and otherwise dispatching 
publications for public distribution be handled at the Government Prin- 
ting Office, though, of course, we are nermitted to mail bulletins with 
correspondence, where passages are marked to answer inguiries, ctce 


Where less than 8 publications are to be sont, furnish an addressed 
envelope (about 7x10~1/2 inches) with the serics and number, and copics of 
desired noted on the inside flap--"2 copies of Farmers! Bulletin 1447" 
etc.--with initials of the person ordering. No crder is needed where less 
than 8 are being sent, but where € or more publications are to be mailed 
use the order forms--No. 75 (white) for Farmers! Bulletins and Leaflets; 
No. 74 (blue) for other publications. Along with the order send an ad- 
dressed frank. Use ungummed franks as the Government Printing Office mail- 
ing equipment cannot handle the gummed franks. 


Orders, franks, and cnvclopes, should have the name of our Division 
typed or stamped on them, and bear the initials of the person ordcring 
the publications so that in case the bulletins are out of stock or other-— 
wise unavailable he may be notificd to that cffcct. Of course, so far 
as practicable you should find out whether publications are available 
before you send in your order. It is useless, for example, to order Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry Bulletins or Circulars, Department Circulars (this 
is the old series--the present series is known as Circulars), or Depart- 
ment Bulletins. These are no longer available excent where copies may be 
in the hands of the author or issuing Bureau. Journal of Agricultural 
Research scparates may be secured from the authors or from the Suvcrin- 
tendent of Documents, Government. Printing Office, Washington, D.C., who 
usually prints a limited edition for sale at 5 cents cach. None are at 
present available for gencral distribution. 


Not more than 50 copies of a publication may be sent at one tine 
to a Washington, D.C. nddress; more may be sent to a field address but where 
20 or more are ordered a note explaining the need for them should be at- 
tached to the order, and sufficicnt addressed franks sent to cover mailing. 
Where publications are sent out at the request of a Member of Congress, 
the 5x8 Congressional order form is used so that the Office of Information 
may charge the publication to the Consressman's quota. Orders for pub- 
lications to be sent abroad are propared on Form 89 (original) and 8l-a 
(duplicate) both being sent to our Supply Section so that arrangements 
may be made for paying postage. Use the 4x5 foreign label for these but 
do not seal the package. If the publications can be supplied by the 
Office of Information (are still available for general distribution, that 
is) they should not be sent with the foreign order; otherwise they mist 
be sent with it, the order having the word "horewith" typed below the 
title of the bulletin. Where the same bulletin is being sent to 1 number 
of addresses (domestic or forcign) one order is sufficiont, noting on it: 
WOLoys Aelave) ____ persons whose names and addresses are given on the accompanying 
franks." 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIE AND VEG SETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 
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The official eras the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and. confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without securing the prior approval of 
the Degen of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, ‘their personal opinions 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Publications The anmal report of the Bureau of Plant Industr; shows 
thet during the last fiscal year 101 publications (80 new 

and 21 revised) were contributed by the Bureau in the Department series. 
These comprised 40 papers in the Journal of Agricultural Research, 17 
technical bu lletins, and 44 other items, semitechnical or popular. In 
addition there appeared in outside scientific agricultural and commercial 
publications during the year 390 articles written by members of the Bureau's 

taff. And, of course, the Buresu provided the oes part of the material 
for the Department's Yearbook of Agriculture for 1937, contributing 33 
papers dealing with the genetics and improved breeding of vegetables, 
Erutts, nats, ete. 


A rough cneck indicates that approximately 35 percent of the pub- 
lications in the eee series contributed by the Burcau, were pre- 
pared by workers in our Division, who also supplied 24 of the 33 Yearbook 


paperse Since these Be Rae were supplemented by a score or more 
of informal mimeographed "briefs" issued to meet special conditions, and 
thousands of letters dictated to meet some individual's special problem, 
it appears that we were quite successful in distributing our product-- 
information--promptly and effectively. No rescarch job is ever finished 
until the results are made available to those who need them and can use 
them, so getting our findings distributed promptly is a matter of major 
importance. 


Since quality as well as quantity mst be weighed, it is gratify- 
ing to know that our publications nave met with a very favorable recep- 
tion. Some of them have been translated into foreign languages, and a 
number have been incorporated into textbooks used here and abroad. Too, 
we are approaching the ideal of making publicetions available on the 
growing, handling, diseases and utilization of nll of our major fruit and 
vegetable crops. 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT PRODUCTION 


Riverside, Colit. 


A. D. Shomel, 
"Our attention was. called recently to an interesting Mexican 

lime tree located at San Diego, Calif., that evidently originated from 

a bud mutation," he writes January 25th., "This tree is one of 12 Mexican 

lime trees that were planted during the spring of 1935, 


"This tree does not have any thorns in contrast to the vory 
thorny growth on the adjacent Mexican lime trees. An examination of 
this thornless tree. on. January 13, 1938 showed that in le fruits .there 
were only 7 fully-developed seeds, and 2 rudimentary. ones, with not 
more than 1 seed in a single fruit. Whereas in fruits from a normal 
Mexican lime there were 36 fully developed seeds and 7 rudimentary 
ones. The appearance and juice characteristics of the fruits from the 
thornless tree were apparently identical with those of the normal Mexi- 
can fruits. So far as I know, this is the first report of a thornless 
Mexican lime tree, and of a tree of this variety bearing such nearly 
seedless fruits. 


"The Bearss (line) trees in Californie have proved to be some- 
what more resistant to low temperatures than those of the Mexican var- 
iety, are practically thornless and bear relatively large, seedless 
fruits. For these reasons tne Bearss rather than the Mexican lime has 
been planted in Califorria during recent years. If a Mexican lime 
without thorns and with few sccds in fruit were found available, inter- 
est in planting of such a Mexican strain might occur." 


Be We Nixon, Indio, Calit. 


Writing from-the U. S. Experiment Date Garden on February 1, he 
says: "Date pollination will soon be under way. Spathes are showing 
here and there, and a few growers report occasional flowers open. ‘The 
approach of the flowering season this year is being awaited with in- 
terest, and in some instances with more or less aporehension because of 
uncertainty as to the effects of the freeze of Jamary 1957. This 
freeze last year resulted in a 50 to 100 percent defoliation of palms 
throughout Coachella Valley, the amount varying according to size, 
variety and location of palms. The 1957 flowering was not affected, 
since the buds, formed in the axils of leaves produced in 1946, had 
not begun to emerge and were well protected by the enveloping leaf 
bases and fibre. 


"Our fruit thinning experiments have shown that a heavy crop 
one year reduces the mumber of flowers the next spring. Preliminary 
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‘SUBTROPICAL FRUIT PRODUCTION 


R. W. Nixon (conti-med) 
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pruning tests indicate that a drastic reduction in number of leaves 
reduces the fruiting capacity of the palm. Therefore, growers were ad- 
vised to thin the fruit in proportion to the loss of leaves, dut.in 

some instances this was not done send palms severely damaged were allowed 
to bear a heavy crop in.1937. : 


"It is very questionable whether such palms will produce many - 
flowers this season, although this is the first time since the dévelop- 
ment of a commercial date industry in-the United States that there has 
been an oppoortunit:-to observe the effects of temperatures low enough 
to cause serious defoliation. Numerous observations were made last year 
in commercial gardens, and the same palms ba be checked again this 
season as to flowering and fruit production. 


BRITISH BUYERS FAVOR U.S. CANNED GRAPEFRUI 


A release distribvuted under the above neading by the Department's 
Press Service on‘February 27th, says that American canned grapefruit seg- 
ments and juice have become increasingly populhr in the United Kingdom. 
The United Kingdom is the principal export out let for grapefruit and 
grapefruit juice cnnned in this country.- 
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Exports of canned scgments and juice 
but a quarter of a million cases in the 1931- son," says the annownce- 


to the varee Kingdom were 
eye, fs 
ment. "These exports increased to more than a es ion cases this past 
tates 
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season. uring tue same period, the ee S production of canned 
segments and juice increased from a milli cases to a production this 
Past year of 10 million cases." 


DECIDUCUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


John ©. Duncgan, Fayctteville, Ark. 

"Pesach buds throughout the district are visibly swollen, plums 
will be in bloom during the coming week, and many ornamental plants and 
shrubs are in blossom," he writes from the Fayetteville laboratory on 
February leth. 


"Apple buds seemingly have not responded but another week of 
contimied moderate weather may bring changes in their condition. Fruit 
growers (particularly the veach growers) are beginni ing to get uneasy 
about the contimmed warm weather." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"Attention has been given to the hybrid almond trees in the trial 
plots down the coastal section and up the valley as far as Chico," he 
writes Jamary e9th. "Also information was obtained upon blooming var- 
leties and upon the condition of the buds in the 8-31 and 8-32 hybrids 
and others. For the most part the trees have set Keavy crops of buds 
and from that standpoint the prospect of crops in the various districts 
is good. 


"We are finding that the hyorid trees on Myrobalan stock, one or 
two of which were distributed to each of various trial plantings, male 
avery stunted growth. On this stock, too, they bloom fully two weeks 
in advance of those on ordinary almond stocks. The trees on Myrovalan 
stock, for example, have been in bloom for a week now, whereas the 
hybrids and the Ne Plus Ultra variety on ordinary stocks show no sign of 
blooming as yet except that the buds are swelling. Apparently, when the 
weather is warm, there is at least two wecis difference between the time 
of bloom on Myrobalan and on ordinary stocks.... Walmt orchards in the 
various districts visited appear to be in- pretty good shape. regarding 
catkin buds in spite of last year's scrious mite infestations." 


Ca. . Kinman, Sacramento, Gali. 


"Ic have had some rain almost every day for a couple of weeks and 
orchard land is soaked and the rivers high,!! he writes February 8th. 
"The rainfall to date is considerably above normal. In one orchard near 
Marysville where I have a root study pit, the water was within 6 inches 
of the surface of the ground last week. Until that time I] had not been 
able to get to the pit since mid-December as the orchard was overflowed 
to a depth of about 5 feet due to a break in the river levee. It will 
be interesting to see how this find old orchard performs next summer 
after standing level full of water most of the winter." 


M. A. Smith, Columbia, Mo. 


"We have had a very mild winter in Missouri but weather during 
the first two wecks of February has been unprecedented," he writes on 
February 14th. "In the Ozarks the almost unbelievable excess temperature 
during the first 13 days of February amounted to 310 degrees--or an ay- 
erage of 23.7 excess degrees daily. On February llth the temperature 
of 65°F. was 29 degrees in excess of normal. Incidentally this tempera- 
ture is the normal for May 17th. 


"Mr. P. H. Shepard, Director of the Missouri State Fruit Experi- 
ment Station at Mountain Grove, reports that all peach varicties at the 
station have come through the winter with a high percent of live buds. 
He indicated that the extremely warm weather of the past 13 days had 
caused considerable activity of peach buds but from available records 
estimates that at the present time peach buds could withstand a tempera- 
ture of 5° above zero." 


oO 
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MUSCADINE GRAPES 


Charles Dearinz's bulletin on muscadine grapes is now available 
for distribution. It has been issued as Farmers! Bulletin No. 1785, 
"Muscadine Grapes," 36 pages, with 27 excellent figures. We've needed 
it for some time as Plant Industry Bulletin No. 275, "Muscadine Grapes, " 
issued in 1913, has been out of print for years. 


Muscadine grapes, of course, are indigenous to the southeastern 
section of the country, where they grow in greater or less profusion in 
the wild state. Through careful selection from the wild grapes, and by 
scientific breeding, there have beon developed a considerable mimber of 
varicties particularly adapted to the home needs in the Southeast, both 
as table grapes and as raw material for a variety of food and beverage 
products. Scuppernonz is the variety in greatest demand and for which 
the wineries pay the best prices. Other important sorts are the Mish, 
James, Flowers, Thomas and Eden. 


The Scuppernong is probably the oldest cultivated variety of 
native American grapes. There is a legend that an old vine growing on 
Roanoke Island, planted by Sir Walter Raleigh at a time when his at- 
tention was momentarily diverted from tobacco, was the original 
Scuppernong. However, those who have investignted mostly closely the 
Origin of the variety believe the ~riginal vine grew wild in Tyrrel 
County, N. C., in the vicinity of the Scuppernong River. 


The bulletin sets forth in nontechnical form the information ac- 
cumalated by the Department over a considerable period of years on mus- 
cadine grape varieties, their breeding, culture and uses. They are prin- 
Cipally used for wine making, of course, this wine being made by vine- 
yardists and sold retail or by large companies which operate as nation- 
al organizations, having wineries at strategic points throughout the 
country. At the present time, small local wineries are being cstab- 
lished. The wine made from the Scuppernong and other muscadine grap 
a characteristic flavor and quality and has always been in demand. 
is a distinct type of native American wine. 


4 


es has 
it 


All muscadine grapes make excellent jellies, preserves, catchup 
and other culinary products, certain varietics being particularly adap- 
ted to each of these products. Canned grapes are used by pie bakers. 

As most of the muscadine grape varieties shell from the cluster when 
harvested, they are not generally adapted for shipping, but certain var- 
ieties can be shipped successfully. Their shipment as fresh fruit, how- 
ever, is a relatively undeveloped phase of the industry. Our present 
miscadine varieties are likely to be killed where temperatures as low 

as O° occur, and may be injured at somewhat higher termperatures. They 
are relatively resistant to grape diseases and insect pests, however, and 
do well with a minimum of care, but, like most fruits, respond favorably 
to good cultural treatment. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Writing to Dr. F. P. Cullinan under date of January 31 he said: 
"Fruit buds of Early Hiley, not yet in the pink stage, but with pink~ 
petals within the bud, were not injured. by last weck's minimum of 18°F, 


"About 75 percent of the bloom on Honey and Peento varieties, 
now in the pink stage, was killed, however. During this cold spell 
119 hours below 45° accunmlated, bringing the total to date past 
the 1,000-hour mark--1001, to be exact! With more cold weather pre- 
dicted, fruit buds on all varieties are being held back nicely, al- 
though they are now out of the rest period.,.. 


“Another application of sprays containing chomicals was made 
to five varieties growing near Fort Valley on Saturday. Sprays«ap- 
plied in the same orchards two weeks previously had not stimulated 
bud development noticeably, but some twig injury had occurred with 
the DNO sprays. Injury is also appearing on DNO treated twigs in 
the green house, even at the lower concentrations. Elberta appears 
to be much more susceptible to injury than other varieties, Dini- 
trophenol sprays continue to look promising." 


Ree Wa leox, Pemberton, Nod. 


"Some growers have finished their pruning of the blueberry ficlds 
and with most of them the work is more advanced than usual at this 
time of year," he reports from the Cranberry and Blueberry Disease 
Field Laboratory on January Slst. “In fields where the set of fruat 
buds is very light, the pruning is being based on the mamber of buds, 
rather than on length of laterals as usual." 


PECTIN HfALS WOUNDS 


The Associated Press, quoted in the Department's Daily Digest, 
tells us that in the pectin which housewives use to make jelly, In- 
diana University medical experts have discovered a quick-hcaling 
remedy for wounds! The details were made public February 13th at 
Bloomington. Pectin, of course, is a jélly that comes from boiling 
fruits and vegetables. Apples are rich in it. Curiosity as to why 
scraped apple helps cure diarrhoéa led to the wound-hcaling discovery. 
This suggested that pectin might have the power to kill germs. It 
proved to be a powerful germ killer--under certain conditions. Its 
effects depend on the acidity or alkalinity of the place where 1t is 
applied. In acid areas pectin often wiped out the bacteria. In al- 
kaline environment, however, the jclly completely lost its antiseptic 
value. 
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BORON CHECKS INTERNAL CORK OF APPLES 
gness has given the Press Service. an item for general dis- 
tribution offering further proof that light apolications of boron in the 
form of borax or boric acid control the widely-spread mutritional dis- 
order of apples known as internal cork. 


Dare 


"The boron is broadcast direct Tee on the.soil within the spread 
of the tree branches," Says the news release. ."The application-is ef- 
fective whether made in the fall, or about three weeks before blooming 
time, says Dr. Magness. If borax is used one third pound is sufficient 
for trees under 15 years old, one-half pound for trees: 15 to 20 years 
old, and one pound for trees cl years old and older. Less-boric acid 
is necded as it contains more boron. Onc-fourth pound is enough for 
trees less than 15 years old, one-third pound for trees 15 to <O years 
old, and one-half to two-thirds pounds for trees 21 yéars and older. 
Both materials are inexpensive and cost about the same on the basis of 
boron content. 


n 
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"After the application has been made it t be repeated until 
the orchard. again produces fruit, says Dr. Mag on in excessive 
amounts is toxic to plant growth, although no cee has been observed 
on test trees that received as much as two pounds per tree. 


"7aen either borax or boric acid was applied either in fall or 
spring in the latest studies, the fruit was virtually free of cork. 
From check trees which received neither borax nor boric acid, the fruit 
averaged only about 10 percent free of cork, less than 20 percent with 
sliz sht cork and more than 70 percent with bad cork. 


rh BS 


"Tne lack of boron causes brown areas to appear deep within the 
flesh of the fruit, especially in the stem end. However, internal cork 
has no relation to the surface type of spot, generally called bitter pit, 
which is prevalent on York Sea Baldwin and a number of other var- 
ieties, Dr. Magness emphasizes Boron does not correct the latter condition. 


"Internal cork apparently affects the Ben Davis group more seriously 
than other varieties, although Oldenburg, Yellow Transparent, Jonathan, 
Rome Beauty, and Grimes Golden also have suffered from the disease. None 
has been found in York Imperial, Stayman Winesap, or Winesap, but no ex- 
tensive survey has gia made to determine the extent of varietal suscep- 
tibrlaty. 


"The worst internal cork condition in the Potomac Valley area has 
been found on strong orchard soils with a limestone base. Those with 
Sandstone base apparently suffer less. However, the boron treatment is 
effective on all soil types, and it may be applied in the fall as well 
as in the spring." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"Pecan trees are showing no growth activity as yet, but many 
other plants in this section are showing at least swelling of the 
buds," he writes February leth. ‘Kudzu is beginning to grow, pear 
trees are past full bloom, peaches are showing a considerable number 
of blossoms, violets are blooming, and vetch is making rapid growth. 


"No rainfall was received this week and roads and fields are 
very dusty. To date we are about 6 inches short of the rainfall 
received during the same period in 1937. Cooler and rainy weather 
would. be of great benefit to this section of the country." 


DECOM nen aL WIG Soi, a Aime, 


"The month of Jamary was one of the warmest in the history of 
the Southwest," he writes February 5th. ; 


"This compares with January of a year ago in which the coldest 
weather in 25 years occurred. We are much interested in the influence 
of temperatures on the foliation and fruiting of trees next spring and 
have several experiments running in which treatments to modify tempera- 
tures and rest period are being used." 


Che Smith, Austin. Tex. 


"The weather has been so warm since the first of January that 
some of the peach trees and plum trees are in full bloom in this 
section and even farther north," he reports under date of February oth. 


"It is very unlikely that these trees will escape a frost later 
in the winter, and if the warm weather contimes much longer it is 
unlikely that we will have a crop of peaches or plums this year." 


De es Cole, Albany. Ga. 


"The weather contimed about the same as last week," he writes 
from the U. §. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on February leth. 


"No rain has fallen and it is now very dry. We are also having 
unscasonably warm temporaturcos with a minimum of between 50° and 6O°F. 
daily. Fruit trees and flowering shrubs are in full bloom and in con- 
dition to be killed in case we have a severe frecze." 
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U. §. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STAT ION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Geo. P. Hoffman 


"Peach and See trees and many shrubs nave made considerable 
growth at this time;' ' he writes: February 12th. "Pear trees and wild 
plums are in: full ieikorene and peach buds are very conspicuous. The cover 
crop in the pecan orchard has made more growth than usval at this time 
of the year and is producing a beautiful gretn' carpet over the orchard. 


UDive weather was for the most part clear or nearly so 
during’ the week, with no rain. Maximum temperatures were from 68 mo) Ros 
and minimums from 45 to 569." 


N. H. Loomis (Small fruit investigations) 


Writing for the week ending February 5th he said: "Pruning in the 
grape vineyards was completed this week. A considerable number of dead 
vines were found in the Catawba, Ellen Scott and Goethe varieties. These 
vines in many cases had growth 10 feet or more in length and matured good 
crops of fruit. Just after harvest the foliage began to break down and 
contimied until leaf fall. Many of these vines were dead before the 
first frost. It is interesting to note that all of these varieties 
have a high percentage of vinifera in their parentage." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Leave "Under the present law," says Bureau of Plant Industry Memoran- 
dum No. 976, dated: January 27, 1938, "an employee can accumu- 
late a total of 60 days anmal leave. -This amount can be carried over 
on December 31. With current leave becoming available January 1, an 
employee could have available a total of 85 days of anmeal leave. 


"Furthermore, under present law, an employee has a legal right 
to use this leave. While the leave necessarily must be arranged with 
due regard for the work on which he is engaged, nevertheless, if re- 
quested, arrangements would have to be made so that the employee could 
utilize his leave at some time before he would lose it. 


"An employee cannot arbitrarily determine when he will take the 
leave to which he is entitled nor can his administrative superior ad- 
vise him when he must take the leave. Obviously continuing consider- 
ation must be given this problem by administrative officers; otherwise, 
serious disruption of work may ensue. It is suggested that all admin- 
istrative officers supervising other workers give this matter careful 
supervision with a view to the utilization of leave by employees in 
such a way that the employee may receive a maximum benefit and inter- 
ruption to Bureau work be at a minimum." 
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‘ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Returning <A painstaking mother of two small Se was attempting 
ae to give tnaem a serious idea of her anxiety to make them 

good children... She wanted them to. be impressed with the 
seriousness: of a mother's task However, threc-ycear-old Ann was com- 
pletely overcome by .the sniponeaiya laetey of .ever living: up-to the high 
ideal. her mother was setting for them. pon try to make us good, 
mother,".she said, solemnly, .:"Just shoot us. 


Don't be afreid-we aré going to-have you shot, .just because we 
kéép.reminding you..that this and that should be done. As a matter of 
fact, we can't even prove that you are guilty. But somebody is nolding 
out on the Navy Department in the matter of returning cmpty oil drums 

The Assistant Director of Procurement is sending out another ieee 
letter on the subject. He sayd, under date of February 5th: 


"Under date of July 12, 1937, the Procurement Division issued 
Circular Letter No. 246 with reference to the return of empty drums under 
Contract NOs-48915 - it appears from later advice from the Navy Depart- 
ment that appropriate consideration was not given by all Federal activities 
to this circular letter. This office is again advised by the Navy Depart- 
ment that considerable difficulty is being experienced by The Texas Com- 
pany under contracts NOs-48915 and Nos=-54829 for fiscal years 1937 and 
1938, respectively, in securing the return of metal drums from various 
Government activities. 


"These contracts make provisions for the free-loan of the drums 
for a period of 90 days from date of delivery. In case the drums are not 
returned within the 90-day period, it is agreed tnat payment will be made 
immediately thereafter at prices stipulated in the contracts. Another 
provision is made for the return of the drums within a period of one year 
for credit at established rates. As Contract NOs-48915 expired on June 
30,1937, it is quite obvious that -there should be no outstanding accounts 
for payments due on drums delivered under that contract. 


"It ig obvious that all unexpected or unnecessary expenses in 
the performance of these contracts and failure of the Government to 
comply with its contractual ob me aeons may react unfavorably in the 
Submission of future bids. 


"It is requested that all departments and establishments 
Lgssue instructions accordingly. '! 


Please make certain that you are not among the guilty persons 
in this connection--or at least that you do not remain among them! 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Courtesy Cards A recent memorandum from the Business Manager of 
for Gasoline’ and the Bureau informs us that a representative of 
Oi Purchases. the Gulf Oil Corporation has stated that the 


Company is prepared to issue courtesy cards for 
useé-in making procurements of gasoline and oil for Government-owned 
automobiles in Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut (East and West), Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land (East and Vest), Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey (North and South), New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania (East and West), Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 


Field officers desiring these courtesy cards should write to 
the Gulf Oil Corporation requesting the cards needed. When making the 
request, however, employees should indicate the State or States in which 
purchases will be made, and instruct the Company to issue cards bearing 
the names of the Department and the Bureau, together with the local 
address and U.S.D.A. tag mmber. Courtesy cards are not to be issued 
in the name of an employee, and payment of invoices billed to indi- 
viduals will not be authorized. 


The following is an example of a properly worded request: 


"The Gulf Oil Corporation, 1515 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Gentlemen: It will be appreciated if you will 
furnish this office courtesy cards for use in making purchases of 
gasOline and lubricating oil in Louisiana. One card is desired 
for each Government-owned car here. These cars bear the following 
Asem msc Ue Se Di Ae coslmand UsSebeie G2tce.. The cards should 
be made out to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, 606 Court House Building, Shreveport, La., and one 
of the above noted U.S.D.A. tag mumbors assigned to each card. 


"Itemized invoices for all purchases shovld be sent direct to 
the address indicated on these cards and each purchase should 
show the U. S. D. A. tag number of the automobile into which ma- 
terial was delivered. Billing should be monthly and one Federal 
tax-exemption certificate will be issued to cover all purchases 
for such billing. Separate tax-exemption certificates for State 
will be issued to cover purchases made therein for the monthly 
period involved." 


Roy Gillette will be glad to furnish any further information 
needed in connection with securing and using these cards--and he asks 
that for the love of Mike you take care in making request for cards, 
to fill in your own address and car numbers--as we don't want all of 
these courtesy cards sent to B. G. Sitton at Shreveport! 
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THE DIVISION. OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS -AND DISEASES 


SEMI-MONTHLY NEWS LEBER. 


The official -organ of the: Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


 eionn: Ar Ferrall, Editor - 


This News Letter is for distrioution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal, and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without securing the prior approval of 
the Division of ‘Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


Vol. Xe Washington, D..C., March 15, 1937 a No. 6 
Vezetable Writing from the U. S. Regional Vegetable Breeding Lab- 


Investigations oratory at Charleston, S..C., on March 1, Dr. Wade tells 

us something of. the recent activities at the station. 
"Dr. Poole planted several strains of watermelons in the greenhouse last 
fall for crossing and has. succeeded in growing a good crop of vines," he 
reports. "He was disappointed in the small amount of fruit set. Re- 
cently electric light, pruning, and greater intensity of sunlight have 
comdined to give a satisfactory set.of fruit which will give seed for 
late soring planting in the field. The crosses involved are mostly 


those for sugar content and size. 


"Several crosses of beans involving blight resistant types with 
shipping varieties have been obtained. Tomato crosses have been falling 
off in most cases but brighter days will probably improve this condition. 


"Mr. Ce Fred. Andrus, from the U. § Horticultural..Field Station 
at Beltsville, Md., has recently joined the organization here and will 
have charge of all the disease work. He now has under way work with the 
bacterial blights of beans, watermelon anthracnose and fusarium wilt, 
and fusarium wilt and leaf spotting diseases of tomatoes. 


REGIONAL: MEETING 


"On January 17 and 18 a meeting of the collaborators with the 
U. Se Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory was held at Charleston. 
All of the 13 States had at least one representative present. Dr. Boswell 
came down from Beltsville for. the meeting, and Mr. J. W. Wellington from 
the Office of Experiment Stations also attended. 
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U. §. REGIONAL VEGETABLE BREEDING LABORATORY 
B. L. Wade © (continued) 


"South Carolina was represented by Mr. Musser, Dr. McGinty, Dr. 
Edmonds, Dr. Barnes and Mr. Jenkins;, Virginia by Dr. H. H. Zimmerley; 
North Carolina by Prof. Schmidt; Tennessee by Dr. Brooks Drain; Ken- 
tucky by Dr. W. D. Valleau; Arkansas by Dr. V. H- Young; Oklahoma by 
Dr. H. B. Cordner; Texas by Dre S. Hs. Yarnell; Louisiana by Dr. Julian 
C. Miller; Mississippi by L. R. Farish; Alabama by Dr. Keith Barrons; 
Georgia by Dr. He Le Cochran; and Florida by Dr. F, S. Jamison. 


"After a visit over the experimental farm and through the green- 
houses and laboratories the meeting settled down to a discussion of 
regional vegetable breeding problems. Wade and Poole discussed what 
has been done with beans, tomatoes, watermelons, cabbage and mainte-— 
nance stocks of recently introduced vegetables. The collaborators all 
explained what was being done in their various States on the various 
vegetable crops. It was agreed to add sweet corn to the list of four 
crops now receiving major attention at the Laooratory. 


"The Laboratory is sending out to all of the 13 States a hardy 
strain of Marglobe tomato for further testing. In addition certain 
early strains of cauliflower, hardy cucumbers, and cold tolerant peas 
are to be distributed for breeding and further horticultural studies 
within the next year." 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oree. 


"The week ending February 19th was spent largely in studies on 
the relative solubility and persistence of copper in the following 
spray preparations: Bordeaux DET 2250 (high magnesium lime); bordeaux 
2-1/2-50 (high calcium lime); bordeaux 2-1+-50 (high magnesium lime); 
bordeaux 2-1-50 (high calcium lime); bordeaux 2-2-50 (high magnesium 
lime); bordeaux 2-2-50 (high calcium lime); bordeaux 2-1-50 (high 
calcium lime) + mineral spray oil, 1 pint to 100; bordeaux 2-1~50 
(high calcium lime) + mineral spray oil, 1 pint to 100, and copper 
oxalate 1-50, respectively. 


"These preparations were sprayed on previously weighed glass 
plates, the weicht of the spray deposits thereon determined, after which 
they were placed in a moist chamber and a fine stream of water directed 
over the plates at intervals. The drip from ‘the plates was caught in 
small vottles and at the end of the experiment the copper content of 
the water in each bottle will be quantitatively determined as will also 
the amount of copper still present in the deposits on the plates. This 
experiment is being carried on in cooperation with the Agricultural 
Chemistry Department of Oregon State College." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Paul W. Miller (continued) 


He wrote on February. 26th: "From all indications we are going to 
have an early spring in western Oregon. A large percentage of pistillate 
flowers of the Barcelona variety of filberts are now past bloom. In 
1237 a comparable stage of development was not reached until about March 15. 
If the present soringlike weather continues we will probably be applying 
our first spray treatment for the control of walnut bdacteriosis sometime 
during the forepart or middle of April. In 1937 the first spray treatment 
for walnut blight control was not applied until early May." 


Max B. Hardy, Albany 


"Tne Southeastern Pecan Growers! Association meetings were very 
poorly attended this year," ne reports Feoruary 26th. "All the papers 
presented were met with appreciation, however, while one in varticular 
was of outstanding interest. This was presented by tne businessmanager 
of the Georgia, Florida, Alabama Peanut Growers! Association and dealt 
with a new idea in marxeting. As usual, marketing was the topic demanding 
the general attention of those present and the paper seemed to be accepted 
as conveying a ray of hope in an otherwise dreary aspect. A movement was 
discussed at these meetings which would bring all the local growers! 
associations into one organization under the head of 'American Pecan 
Growers! Association," thereby making it possible to unify the efforts 
of the growers to improve the marketing situation.. The next convention 
will be held at Monticello, Fla. 


"During the summer of 1937 two or three trees at Philema were 

- Found to de so seriously infested with obscure scale that some of the 
limos were dying. A careful survey of the surrounding trees showed 

that the scale was spreading quite rapidly and it was apparent that an 
effort had to be made toward control. For this purpose a total of 600 
gallons of a3 percent dormant oil emulsion were applied-to trees showing 
infestation. ‘This is the only instance that has come under. any odserva- 
tion in this section of an infestation of obscure scale serious enough to 
make control measures necessary.!! 


B. -G Sitton, Shreveport. La. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on February 28th, he 
said: "Spring has apparently arrived, even though we do have occasional 
periods of cool weather. Most of the early flowering shrubs, including 
azalea and camelia japonica, are in full bloom. Flowering quince and 
forsythia have been in bloom for several weeks, as have most of the early 
bulbd flowers. Maple, willow, oak and elm trees are deginning to bud out, 
but at the present time there is no evidence of budding of pecan trees. 
Pear trees bloomed several weeks ago and most of the peach trees are past 
the full bloom stage." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 

"There has. been considerable interest in. chestnuts as well as in 
other; nuts," he reports February leth. "The interest in nut. growing seems 
to be increasing. 


"In December and January we had foggy weather during practically 
all. the time for several weeks. This has. been followed by over two weeks 
of rainy weather during which time rain to a greater or lesser extent 
fell each day. On the. 10th of February we were visited by a wind storm, 
or more properly speaking, a hurricane, which destroyed some thousand 
large elm trees in Sacramento and did considerable damage to roofs and 
walls of houses and other buildings. Most of the town was without heat 
and lights for a considerable time and traffic was almost at a stand- 
still. Street car service was nil. 


"The whole country is now surrounded by water and rivers are 
nearing the top of dikes. There has been a great deal of worry in 
regard to floods and prospective floods. It is reported that almond 
trees and other trees were uprooted in orchards north of Sacramento 
but it is not known as yet how extensive this damage is." 


Je Re Cole, Albany, Ga: 


Writing from the U. §. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on Feb- 
ruary 19th he says: "Since the zinc sulphate has advanced in prices and 
the prices of pecans have been so low, growers are having difficulty in 
making up their minds about the use of zine sulphate in controlling 
rosette this year. However, we are recommending 2a smaller amount of 
this zinc for the soil application and also advising the growers to use 
it more often because we do not know how much zinc sulphate can be used 
by the tree during the first season. 


"During the season of 1937 there were several carloads of the 
zinc sulphate used in this vicinity and the growers would use about 
the same amount this season were it not for the approximately 1 cent per 
pound advance in price. Because of this advance we do not know just how 
mach will be used. However, where growers are spraying for the control 
of scab, the zinc sulphate will be incorporated in the bordeaux mixture. 


"Temperatures have remained unseasonably high and only a sprink- 
ling of rain has fallen during the past week. Foliage of all kinds is 
making rapid growth and a severe freeze would be disastrous to farmers 
in this locality," . 
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DECIDUQUS FRUIT INVESTIGATE ONS. 
R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, len 


"Blueberry pruning is proceeding rapidly and has been completed 
in many plantations," he writes from the Cranberry and Blueberry Disease 
Laooratory on February 15th. ~ 


"In one young field, in a weak row on the marin joining a woods, 
we , found the bark near the crowng: of numerous blueberry bushes to be 
covered with a saprophytic fungus of the Xylaria type.. The bushes in 
this row have never made satisfactory growth, because of interference 
by the’ large pine trees on their south side. In order to stimulate 
erowth the plants ‘had received liberal applications of rotted 'turf'. : 
rich in organic debris, on which the saprophyte may well have been intro- 
duced. There was no indicstion that the fungus had penetrated growing 
tissues or further weakened the blueberry plants. Tne entomologists 
have found the blueberry bushes in many older fields 10 be quite gener- 
ally infested with the-Putnam scale, and are planning to make experimental 
applications of dormant sprays for the control of this insect.!! 


He Fe Bergman, Amherst, Mass. 


Writing from the Plant Disease Field Laboratory on Fetruary Desh dale 
he mcpOTUs: 


"Some of the seeds of cranberry crosses planted late in January 
have germinated and grown sufficiently to be transplanted to a sand- 
peat mixture. About 750 seedlings from five crosses were transplanted 
during the week. Only two tubes were found to be infected with fungi. 
Seeds from rotten berries were sterilized with a 70 percent alcoholic 
solution of mercuric chloride." 


John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"A drop in temperature to 18°F. during the night of February 18, 
accompanied by snow, terminated the early spring weather of the past 
few weeks," he reported on February 19th. 


"The apples and grapes are not believed to be injured by the 
sudden return of winter weather, but the prospects of a peach and plum 
crop has been materially reduced. In addition to the fruit crops, the 
sudden drop in temperature has caused severe damage to many ornamental 
plants throughout the section. 


"The week ending February 19th has been one of almost constant 
rainfall throughout the State and the rivers have reached flood stage, 
causing considerable damage in the low lands..." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
J+ R. Kienholz, Hood River, Ores. 


"A very interesting grower's meeting was attended February 17. 
This was in the form of a long-range planning meeting and discussions 
formulated new plans for orderly marketing of fruit that may have a 
decidedly interesting future in orchard work. We were called upon to 
discuss the fruit disease situation and to talk briefly on some of the 
research problems. Major interest centered. around pear scab. 


"Pear Scab.’ Last year's spray plots were examined briefly and 
twig pustules were found to be numerous in those receiving the less 
effective materials. Counts will be made soon to again determine the 
effect of sprays upon this phase of the disease. Even casual obdserva- 
‘tions, however, showed that the twig pustules are much less freduent in 
the plots where better spray materials were applied. Twig scab was found 
to be all too abundant in the Dee district in orchards which received a 
fair spray scheduie during the past season. It even appears, to be pos= 
sible that some of this infection may have originated after the regular 
spray schedule had been completed. Our data regarding late infections 
ls very meager but we hope to follow this work more closely during thé 
coming year. At the present time the disease gives promise of being 
very serious on the east side of the Lower Valley, possibly serious in the 
Dee section and probably with considerable increase in the Parkdale district." 


Joon H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 

"Peach blossoms continued to open rapidly all week until yesterday," 
he reported February 21. "The minimum temperature yesterday and today was 
‘32°F, so no injury to peaches is anticipated in this section. Reports from 
other peach growing sections north of here, Thomaston and Griffin particularly, 
are that blossoming is further advanced there than at Fort Valley. Here, 
Early Hiley in the Baird orchard is in full bloom at the present time. 
Other varieties range behind in direct relation to their cold requirement." 


hesilie Plerce, Vincennes, Ind. 


"Peach blossom buds are. showing considerable development as a re- 
sult of the warm weather which prevailed through February," he writes 
March 4th. "The buds are now swollen to about twice the size of dormant 
ouds and are showing a considerable area of white color at the tips. In 
their present stage of advancement the buds would probably withstand a 
temperature of 15° above zero. The winter mortality of peach blossom 
buds in this immediate section still stands at 15 percent." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


¢. Fo Kinman, Secramento, calif... 


"Our longest period of consecutive deys with rain was concluded 
last week and I. wes able to give two deys.to pear pruning et Merysville 
end-root: growth studies.-et Chico," he writes to Dr. Cullinan under date 
of Februery 21. ."Due to continuous mild winter weather with only rare 
light frosts, root extension has been continuous throughout the’ winter. 


NWnile ths recent storm injured meny orcherds, the damage appeers 
to decrease as one goes northvwerd from Sacremento until et Chico only 
occasional trees were blowm over. Olive orchards appear to have suffered 
most, although many weak and exoosed trees of other orchards were blown 
down. .In one: large cherry orchard where liorello rootstocks were used, 
practically all trees are leaning badly due to tne wiad. The common com— 
mercial. cherry varieties over grow this stock rather badly. Aside from 
dem@ase to orchards,-many large oaks and other trees were uorooted. 


"The City of Sacramento suffered most in its loss of hundreds of 
old elms. You will recall these large beautiful trees. In the vicinity 
of our office I measured two large specimens. At about 4 feet from the 
ground one was 35-3 /4 inches in diameter, exclusive of the bark, and 
the other 38 inches. Growth rings indicate thet they were 54 and 51 years 
of age, respectively. The first wes 86 feet tall. ‘These trees were some— 
what favored in their location, although I did not search for the largest 
ones. Many that were blown over were considerably smaller than the ones 
measured,!! 


Eimer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


Grape Seedlings.--Wyiting from the U. S. Horticultural Field Station 
on February 15th he says; "Grape seeds, which were planted in flats in 
early December, kept moist end. cool until January 10, were transferred to 

he heated greenhouse. Temperatures in the greenhouse were maintained, 
as nearly as possible, at 60°F, at nisht and at 80° during the dey. The 
first appearence of cotyledons above ground was noted in 14 days at a 
computed mean temperature of 73.49. From one to two true leaves were 
formed during the next 18 days at a mean temperature of 71.6°. The 
larger seedlings are being transplanted to propagating pots. More 

then 2,000 seedlings are already growing, with more in prospect. 


"The grepe seeds were treated with cuprous oxide dust previous to 
planting in flats and the flats were sprinkled when the seeds were 
germinating with cuprous oxide in water, constent agitation necessary. 
Less then 1 percent 'demping-off'! was observed.!! 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Claron 0. Hesse, Davis, Calif. 


"The blossoming season will again be late tnis year," he writes 
February 23, “largely because of the long rain, which held the trees’ 
back for nearly three weeks. "Apparently, until thet time all signs in- 
dicated an early season. The almonds were most markedly delayed, because 
they ere normally the earliest blooming. Harriet, and some of the almond 
seedlings are the only varieties. to show an epprecieble bloom to date. 

.P.. Mume, and one or two of the early P. dasyearoa are the only epricots 
which have bloomed to date. We are expecting the general blossom period 
to coincide closely with the date of last year--about the fourth or fifth 
of March." 


Geo. F. Waldo, Corvallis, Oreg,. 


"Reports heve been received from Multnomah county that the red 
raspberries nave been very severely injured," he writes February 26th. 
"Due to the mild weather, the Cuthbert red raspberry did not become 
dormant and cold weather occurring in the early part of February, with 
temperatures down as low es 20°F., have severely injured the red rasp- 
berries in this section. Reports have also been received of severe 
injury to red raspberries in the State of Washington, especially in 
the Puyallup Valley." 


HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 


W. T. Pentzer, Fresno, Calif. 


"Fepruary brought to a close one of the best grape storage seasons 
that we have seen since 1929, The fall was dry, not enough rain falling 
during harvest to wet the grapes and start mold infections. The result 
wes a storage season remarkably free from mold. Our storage lots held 
well for three months compared to about 1-1/2 months in 1936, a season with 
a wet fall. Most growers and shippers realized good profits by storing, the 

_Mmarket price doubling in some cases during the storage period. 


"Among pear growers the question of pear maturity is still e live 
one, In the vegetable districts, much interest was evidenced in decay 
problems that have appeared in some cases with the advent of water cooling. 
Rainfall in February wes unusually heavy, bringing the season's total over 
the normal mark and approaching last year's record. Almonds and early 
plums are blooming and a few apricot blossoms are showing in some orchards." 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND. STORAGE AND “MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 


C.:0. Bratley,-.New York,-.N. Y. 


Writing on February 23d, he sends the following interesting notes 
from the New York. City market: The Red Bliss new poteto crop from South 
Florida has. been arriving in New York City in the best condition that has 
ever been seen here; with. potatoes from thet section. Two years ego slimy 
soft rot took a very high toll and last year there wes considerable of 
_this.decey. .In no. lots examined. this year has tnis decay been found except 
on an occasional potato.. As usual 'skinning! has been very common but this 
is due to. the fact that the potatoes are dug end handled while the skin is 
very.tender.: The. receivers here sey thet it is not necessary to give drying 
or precooling treatments to-the potatoes this year because the soil in 
which they are grown has remained fairly dry during tie latter part of tne 
season. ; 


: "A test saipment of potatoes in cartons was made by the National 
Container Association in early February. . These cartons held 15 pounds of 
potatoes and vere ventilated at the ends with 6 small oval shaped holes. 
Mr. Winstonvas in Goulds when the potatoes were packed and wrote that 
they were still wet when placed in the cartons. The snipment was made by 
ventilated rail. On arrival here tne potatoes were in excellent condition 
but the demand for the carton was very poor. The cartons sold for an ave 
erage of 40 cents while the standard 50 pound bushel crate sold for an 
average of $1.45. The jobbers here felt that a 15-pound carton contained 
too many potatoes for the average consumer and too few for the retailer. 
The Container Association is now considering a carton to hold 12 3-pound 
mesh bags of new potatoes and expects to run shipping tests with these in 
March. On the night of arrival of the car of potatoes, a car of Florida 
green beens in bushel cartons wes unloaded. These well ventilated cartons 
barely outsold the regular hamper. The beans were in excellent condition. 


"Last year the new potatoes market was exceptionally good. During 
Jenuery and Feoruary an average of about $2.00 per crate was received on 
the New York market. The deal was so profitable that a greatly increased 
_ acreage was planted. The prices this season have been very disappointing. 
The averege price on this market for January wes ebout $1.90, but on re- 
ceipt of the bulk of the crop in early February prices dropped to $1.35 
at which point they remained. Since the averege cost of production and 
pecking is said to be over $1.00 per bushel and charges by reil and steam- 
ship are 50 and 40 cents, respectively, it cen be seen that the present sell- 
ing price is not profiteble...."About the lst of February we looked’ et 
a carlot of new potatoes from Texes. About 5 percent of the tubers were 
affected with very early stages of lete blight. It was barely visible 
from the surface but upon scraping or cutting was seen to affect a very 
shallow strip of flesh, turning it. brown in a feathery pattern." 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Telegrams A steward stood at the gangway of a ship and kept shouting, 
_for the benefit of the arriving passengers, "First Class 

to the right! Second Class to the left! “A young woman with a baby in 

her arms stepped aboard. As she hesitated before the steward he bent 

over hér and asked politely: "First or Second?": The girl blushed 

furiously. "Oh," she said; "Oh, dear--it--it isn't mine." 


What we meen is that it isn't theirs; When you receive a tele- 
erem concluding with the words "Wire by Western Union! or 'ire by Postal 
Telegraph" it is quite likely that these words have been added by the tele- 
egreph comsanies, not by the senders of the telegrams. A memorandum from 
the Office of Budget and Finance. of the Department--No. 65, dated Feb 
ruary 17th--seys; 


"The records indicate that tae Bureaus of the Department 
are receiving en appreciable mumber of telegrems,. originating 
with private individuals, corporations, etc., and containing 
requests for informetion, which conclude with either "Wire by 
Western Union" or "Wire by Postal Telegreoh." 


"In this connection it appears that the concluding sen- 
tences heretofore mentioned are placed in the telegrams by the 
respective companies with or without tne knowledge or consent 
of the sender, but that in no instance was the sender charged 
with the additional words. It further appears that in some 
instances it has been the practice to reply to such telegrams 
with telegrams sent at Government expense. Such a procedure 
represents an improper use of public funds. 


"Hereafter, any telegram which originated with an individ- 
ual, corporation, etc., and contains a request for information 
should be answered by letter, unless the telegram to which reply 
is being made includes a request, such as 'Reply by Western 
Union Collect', or the desire of the sender to receive a reply 
by telegrem may be deduced from the contents of such telegram. 
In both instances the reply shall be sent at commercial rates—- 
collect. 


"This circular does not supplement any specific pro- 
vision of the Regulations of the Depertment, but the requirements 
of regulations 1681, 1682, end 1684 should be considered." 


Yes, sir, that's your baby! Make sure that requests of this 
sort actually require a reply by telegraph; and if they do, remember that 
the reply goes collect--at commercial rates--not at the expense of Uncle 
Sem. 
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Purchases Heads of field stations will recall that about December 1 
and Service they were requested by their section leaders to send to 

the Washington office at tne end of December, January and 
February, reports listing the purchases made and services furnished dur- 
ing each of these months. 


A recent memorandum from the Office of Budget and Finance of the 
Department requests that these monthly reports be contimued, at least 
until the end of the present fiscal year-—June 30, 1938. It will not be 
however, as plans have been worked out whereby the Business Office will 
in future. However, in order to assist she Business Office 
e reports it is requested thet all vouchers be forwarded 

imes, but especially at the erd of excn month, as tney 
should reach Wesnington, if possible, befure tne fifth of txe succeeding 
month. 


The reports on purchases of gasoline should be continued. 
NO, NO{ TEN THOUSAND TIMES NO! 


No free Tne newly married, beautiful—but-dumb young thing rushed into 

Seeds. the house in great anguish. "Oh, Hector!" she wailed to her 
husoand, "I've just been bitten by a dog." The husband patted 

her on the snoulder sympathetically as he looked at the slightly scratched 

finger."There, there, darling--don't worry. Just go end put some peroxide 

on it." "3But--but I can't," she sobbed."It-=it ran awey." 


Yep, the Department has been trying to catch that free-seed dog 
for years, to sprinkle e little peroxide on its teil. No use--we can't 
seem to catca up with it. For 15 years the Department has been trying to 
convince peodle that it has no free seeds or plants. Yet each year, es 
spring approaches, thousands of requests pour in from farms, suburbs, 
and penthouse, says e Release from the Press Service. 

"Years ago--previous to 1923-—-there was an annuel appropriation 
for free seeds for Congressional distribution through the Department of 
Agriculture. But in 1923 the Government decided to discontinue the 
distribution of this greet quantity of seed since it was only commercial 
garden seed such as could be bought from any good seed house end did not 
necessarily reoresent varieties better then those in common use. 


"Not only does the Department now heave no free seed; it has no 
seeds or plents for sale either." 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND: VEGETABLE CROPS ay se rege 


in Eye 2 


The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 
John A. Ferrall, Editor 
This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without securin 1g the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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WElvexts Our colleague, C. A. Reed, has turned 7 up a very interesting 


piece of information in epaneetion 
at Beieartae and Arlington Farm. "While the 


witn his filbert studies 
direct results of the 


season's filbert crossing are not going to be all that was hoped for," 

he writes March 16th, "a chance discovery has been made that. alone may 
prove worth an entire season's work-—that catkins on the tree can be pre- 
served against cold injury when conditions are no more severe than they 
have deen pe BELO Tee this year by merely enclosing within a cover of 
cellonnar 


"This discovery came about as a result of covering a small number 
of catkins within such cases with a number of pistillate flowers in or- 
der to determine the self-sterility or self-fertility of the particular 
NEES EIOELESIC The work was mainly on Rush and Littlepage varieties of the 

American hazel, Corylus americana, but a few catkins were similariy cov— 
ered on a Cosford tree standing conveniently near. In every case where 
this “as done the catkins came through in perfect condition. If all the 
pollen discnarged from catkins so protected could have been used, there 
would have been enough for ten thousand trees! ; 


"It is apparently possible by this method to cover a few clusters 


of catkins in central parts of the trees used as pollinizers and to pro- 
vide a liberal acbundance of pollen at the time-it is needed over a whole 


wnen temperatures and winds are no 
Beltsville, the slight protection af-— 
that ils necessary. However, when the 
principle is tried on a more comprehensive scale it is probable that con- 
siderable thought may well be given to the matter of material for covers 
as the kind used in this case became brittle and broke open badly during 
cold spells, especially when the wind was high. It is probable also that 
unless considerably more durable material is used the casings should not 
be cut into lengths of more than 10 or 15 inches. 


orchard. It is also apparent that 
more trying than they have been at 
forded by cellophane covers is all 
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"Prospects of a good crop of filberts at Beltsville and Arlington 
Farm are better than usual. -The- moderate temperatures of. the entire win- 
ter previous to the first of February left the staminate flowers with an 
unusually slight amount: of winter injury. Pistillate flowers .of the fil- 
bert, of course, are seldom damaged by cold. weather except while actually 
in flower, unless the wood is killed. Most varieties of the European 
filvdert were well past their usual midseason development by the end of 
February. Barcelona, the earliest in this respect, in keeping with its 
usual custom, began to put forth its first staminate and pistillate blos- 
soms during warm hours of sunshine soon after December first, and was | 
practically through by the end of January. Other European varieties re- 
sponded quickly to temperatures above 35°F. that occurred on all but three 
days between February.1 and March 6. : 


"Compared with conditions a year ago, the filbert situation be- 
comes doubly interesting. Warm days of January 1937 when minimum tem 
peratures dropped no lower than 35° caused the filberts of all classes. 
to burst into full flower before the end of the month. The classes 
represented at Beltsville and Arlington Farm include the Imglish and 
Mediterranean varieties, which are earliest; the German varieties, which 
follow closely; the American.x European hybrids, which are intermediate; 
and the pure American sorts, which are latest. The January temperatures 
were followed very early in February by a sudden drop to 150 that re- 
curred only on two or three nights but which all but destroyed the pros- 
pects of a crop. The filberts had been caught exactly midseason. A few 
days later the toos of many trees appeared to have been killed. It did 
not then seem that a crop of nuts was at all possible. Gradually, however, 
life began to reappear and presently it became evident that not all cat— 
kins had been entirely killed and that the injury to the tops had been 
much less than was at first apparent. <A little later the pistillates 
began to appear and while they were no doubt considerably weakened as a 
result of injury. to the wood nearly every tree bore a few nuts. 


"This year the winter has been unusually open but until the first 
of February temperatures were low enough to hold most of the varieties 
back with the exception of Barcelona and.a few others. The number of 
catkins was generally great. By mid-February the catkins of even the 
latest sorts were beginning to lengthen and otherwise to show signs of 
early activity. By February 25 the European varieties were practically 
all past the height of the season. Some were entirely through. Here 
and there a young tree or one which for some reason had been held back, 
was still at mid-season flowering. Cosford, for example, was in full 
flower on that day. Many of the earliest hybrids were approaching mid— 
season flowering." , 


The sort of weather prevailing in early March, with considerable 
wind as well as rain, seriously interfered with the pollination work that 
had been planned in connection with making Fe crosses with the most prom 
ising of the hybrid selection. Barcelona and DuChilley catkins from 
Geneva proved have been killed by previous low temperatures, but a small 
number of much desired crosses were made,.mostly with pollen sent us by 
Schuster from Oregon. 
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SUBTROPICAL FEUIT PRODUCTION: 
De GC. Moore, Indio, Calif. (U. S. Date Garden) 


"In contrast to the previous winter, the winter of 1937-38 in the 
Coachella Valley has been the mildest since 1908, with only 2 days at 32°F. 
or below. ‘The average mean temperature for November, December and January 
is 4 degrees above the normal for 60 years. This relatively warm winter 
weather has not had any apparent effect upon date palms, but has caused 
such truck crops in the Valley as tomatoes, beans and squash to ve 10 to 
14 days earlier than usual. The warm weather has also spparently caused 
grapefruit to make new growth. 


"The mean temperature for February is 56.99, or 2.3° below normal. 
The new growth of grapefruit has turned from green to yellow, apparently 

as a result of the cooler nights in February. Rainfall of .70 inch in 
February brings the total since July 1 to 1.13 inches. Recent.rains have 
caused the: date leaves, injured by the cold of January 1937, to show an 
ocher red rather than a Ps discoloration. this more vivid coloration 
emphasizes the rather large extent of the remaining leaves that are injured. 
With so much of tne “io teat area injured, it isnot surprising that the 
1937 date crop was characterized by small, more or Hees shriveled fruit. 


"With suggestions from Dr. J. R. Furr, determination of the wilting 
point of the soil from irrigation plots at the Date Garden has just been 
completed. Considerable difficulty was experienced because at the time 
the wilting began the plant showed brown spots on the leaves. ‘This was 
possibly. due to an excess of salts in the soil. The results showed the 
wilting point to vary from 6.7 to 9.2 percent in the top three feet, with 
3-5 percent in the fourth, 2.3 in the fifth, and 2.0 in the sixth.!! 


C. Le Crawford, Indio, Calif. (U. S. Date Garden) 
Under date of March 9th he writes: "The pollination season has started 


and with it the annual quest for rooms in which to store several different 
kinds of pollen without suffering the displeasure of hay fever victimse Pol- 
len has been collected from Sylvestris No. 1, a seedling male of Phoenix 
sylvestris that has been blooming for over a month, and from a young palm of 
Fard No. 4, an early—blooming male of P. dactylifera. The old Fard Noe 4 

by the driveway of the U.§.Date Garden produced several blooms some three or 
four weeks ago and appeared to have finished for the season. However, other 
blooms are coming along now, and some of them have been bagged. No spathes 
have opened on the Mosque male as yet, but several have been bagged and plenty 
of pollen should be available for the new experimental work (on Deglet Noor) 
at the Martinez Indian Reservation where pollination of some of the earlier 
date varieties is already well under way. 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT PRODUCTION 


C. L. Crawford (continued) 


"I have just completed compiling some preliminary data on the con- 
centration of date palm roots from soil—tube cores takén at 1-foot depths 
down to 10 feet at various distances from the trunk of a 14-year-old 
Deglet Noor date palm. A 2foot strip, extending southward from: the 
center of the palm was marked into six 2-foot intervals and from each in- 
terval soil cores. were removed with the soil tube. <All roots 2 mm or less 
in diameter from each foot of depth of each hole were separated from the 
soil, washed and weighed. Averages of these data showed 25 percent of the 
roots were 2 to 4 feet from the center of the palm. With’ the exception of 
the second space, which contained 12.5 percent of all roots, the spaces 
farther from the palm showed progressively less roots, with 11 percent 
in the last space, 12 to 14 feet from the trunk. 


"Vertically,.only 2 percent of the total roots were found in the 
top foot, but. 66.4 percent were in the first 4 feet, and 98 percent in © 
the top 6 feet." 


U. §. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
N. He Loomis, small fruit investigations. 


"Prospects for this year's strawberry crop are bright," he writes 
March leth. "Blossoming was delayed until about March 1, so that little 
loss has resulted from frosts although that is still a possibility. The 
first ripe berries for the Meridian section were reported March 12, but it 
will be 2 to 3 weeks before there are- many on the market. The acreage 
here has been materially increased over that. of the past few years. Cold 
weather in Feoruary killed open strawberry blossoms, but was not severe 
enough to kill partially developed strawberry fruits." 


He had written February 19th: "Continued warm weather has brought 
75 percent of the peach trees in this section into ful]. bloom and probably 
90: percent of the pear trees are either in bloom or have already bloomed. 
Growth has even started on a few varieties of 'bunch grapes! and also on 
some muscadine graves; even the ouds of fig trees are swollen. A few of 
the very early varieties of strawberries are blossoming. Fortunately the 
commercial varieties of this section are not blossoming mich as yet. The 
station planting of strawberries was heavily mulched with pine straw early 
in December, and this may be retarding the blossoms somewhat in this plan- 
ting. The week-end has been cold, but not yet cold enough to kill the 
fruit blossoms; however, more freezing weather is inevitable and serious 
injury to the peach and near crop is to be expected." 
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U. S.- HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Geo. P. Hoffman, vegetable crop investigations. 


"Tomato planting is 10 days to 2 weeks earlier this year in the 
Crystal Springs section than during the past year," he writes March 19th. 
"The bulk of the acreage, which is apparently about the same as that of 
last year, has already gone to: the field. Generally speaking, plants 
have grown too fast and where careful esrading has not been done, weak 
plants together with unfavorable weather’ will necessitate a high percen- 
tage of replacements. Supreme Gulf State Market is apparently being 
more generally grown this year than was the case last year and we are 
hearing more of the value of the Master Marglobe variety. The latter 
seems to be a bit later than the former but is said to bring a price of 
10 to 25 cents more per lug. 


"Cabbage are irregular in size, generally badly infested with 
plant lice. Peas are much advanced in size, in near full bloom, but are 
extremely poor in color and probably more heavily infested with green plant 
lice than has been the case: during the past several years. Here and there 
a small patch of beans is just coming out of the ground. Farmers are gen— 
erally much encouraged over the cabdoage outlook and feel almost as good 
over the tomato outlook, but are rather discouraged because of aphid in- 
festation on the peas. It is thought that this heavy infestation has 
followed unusually heavy planting of Austrian winter peas." 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Mr.e Re He Robinson, chemist at Oregon State College, has completed 
the analyses of drop water from plates sprayed with copper oxalate 1-50 and 
bordeaux mixtures containing various copper-lime ratios with and without oil, 
respectively. He reports that soluble copper was only found in the drip 
water from the plates sorayed with copper oxalate 1-50. Wo soluble copper 
was found in the drip water from the plates sprayed with any of the bordeaux 
mixtures. The result of this preliminary study may possibly explain why 
copper oxalate gave better control of walnut blight than bordeaux mixture 
in certain localities where blight infection was particularly severe. It 
would seem reasonadle to suppose that the greater the amount of soluble 
copper present on the trees during an infection (rain) period the greater 
would be the protection afforded the host from infection by the walnut blight 
pathogen. Results of this preliminary experiment also indicate that the ac- 
tion of carbon dioxide and moisture on the bordeaux mixture residues will 
not by themselves bring much, if any, copper into solution. Apparently 
secretions of the living host plant and of the pathogen under the influence 
of environmental factors, as temperature and moisture, are of vital impor- 
tance in bringing the copper into solution." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Cali. Gee 


"Almonds are in full bloom now and so far as can bde'seen at the 
present time the spread of the blooming dates is somewhat longer than as 
the case last year," he writes under date of March 12th. "However, the 
cold rainy weather held back the early varieties. Such early varieties as 
the Harriott and many of the early blooming hybrids in the breeding tract 
bloomed quite closely to the medium-late blooming varietics. 


"Some attention was given to wind damage to almond orchards north. 
of Sacramento. While the wind damage will-not reduce the total acreage - 
of almonds or the almond production to any marked extent, there seems to 
be more trees blown down than I expected. The damage consists largely 
of the bending over of the trees and in the pulling out of the roots on 
one side of the tree. Most of the trees are hanging by the tap root and 
by some of the roots opposite the windy side. These trees are for the 
most part lying prone on the ground. In some orchards over half the trees 
have been tipped over in this manner or torn out. It is a question as to 
whether it will pay the growers to raise these trees and replant them, or 
whether it is better to start a new orchard." 


Max Be Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. §. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on 
March Sth, he says: 


"The weather during the week was generally clear and warme No 
rainfall was received. Since December 1, 1937, to the present time 
we have recorded 4.56 inches of rainfall, while during the same period 
&@ year ago we recorded 15.17 inches. ‘It is easy to see, then, why we 
are beginning to worry about our moisture conditions and wondering 
what our prospects will be. 


"It is true that, so far, cover crops and all other growing 
plants are looking fine. The spring is exceptionally early and, even 
though pecan trees are usually not !fooled! into too early a start, 

I have seen rather generally a swelling of buds on most trees and on 
young and vigorous treés I have seen leaves fully separated. In fact, 
one of the trees in the old seedling orchard is so far advanced that 
it has a distinct greenish cast." 


He wrote March leth: "Some winter injury is becoming apparent 
particularly on topworked pecans and on some shrubbery. It appears now 
that we will lose through cold injury four crape myrtle shrubs planted 
here at the laboratory. The injury can be accounted for on more vigorous 
or more susceptible plants by the low temperatures occurring early last 
fall while the plants were still alive." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


C. HE. Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The weather has been very nice for tne last two weeks, with 
practically no rain," he reports March 12th. "In fact it is so nice that 
it appears that fruit is pushing out very rapidly. The earliest of the 
walnuts are now shedding bud scales and catkins are elongating. In at- 

empting to inject boron into some wainut trees, bleeding was so heavy 
that the hole filled up before we could get the boron in. 


"Pruning work on filberts which has been under way for a couple 
of years shows very interesting results. The old wood that has become 
devitalized is very difficult to stimulate into increased growth. It 
apoears more and more that pruning of filberts is going to swing towards 
the modified peach pruning--that is, on orchards where the trees ere old 
and the soil is not capable of mainteining increased regular growtn in- 
definitely,-.as do our better, richer soils.!! 


"Tt now appears thet the season is at least two and perhaps three 
weeks ahead of last year," he writes from the U. S. Pecan Disease Field 
Laboratory on March 12th. "Of course, cold weather could and might come 
to check the growth but the trees are far advanced for this time of the 
year, much further than usual in face.... 


"We continue in perhaps the most severe drought thet we have hed 
here at this tim of year ina long time. In fact it will probably es~ 
tablish e record unless we get some rein in a short time. We have had 
exactly one third the emount of reinfall this year from the lst of Decem~ 
ber, 1937 up to now that we had the previous year, that is from the lst 
of December, 1936 to March 1, 1937. Mr. R. D. Lewis, Soil Technologist 
here at our leboratory, reports that the soils where nis experiments are 
located heve now reached the wilting point and as yet there is no apparent 
Sign of rain. The growers thet have cover crops planned in their orchards 
are turning them under but they ere doing a very poor job because the 
ground is too hard to turn these cover crops under.!! 


However, he wrote on March 19th; "We were fevored with the best 
rain thet we have had in several months on March 16, a total of 1.6 inches 
having been recorded in the Taylor orchard, end this rein: fell over a period 
of about six hours. The temperatures have been about normal and vegetation 
is meking very rapid growth." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


"During the week several varieties. of. pecans nave shown signs of 
making new growth, and catkins have been found on Schley and Nelson," 
he wrote from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on March 7th. 


"The rye in our rye plots is showing indications of nitrogen 
deficiency. Available soil nitrates have been low in those plots since 
the heavy rye crop was turned under 2 year ago. Now, there is an area 
about 15 to 18 feet from the tree trunk on which the rye is only e few 
inches high, while it is about 2 feet high outside of this area. Some 
rye was plented on ground thet hed-had a winter legume the previous 
winter, and this rye is‘higher, and greener, than the best nye in the 
rye plots." : 


On March 14th he reported; "New growth on most pecan varieties 
on the station hes progressed considerably this week, with Stuart and 
Success being the only varieties of southern pecans. that have not 
broken their bud-sceles. 

"Austrian winter peas are being seriously infested with ephids, 
and there are areas where the peas are dying from disease infection, 
Our best cover crop at present is the Melilotus indica which is 2 feet 
high over much of the Variety Orchard." 


U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION,. CHEYENNE, WYO. 


There seems to be quite a lot of activity at the Cheyenne station 
these days--or should I say, as usual. Anywey-- 


"Various plants were being harvested in the greenhouse during the 
week and new plantings were in progress," Dr. Hildreth writes March 19th. 
"Dr. Powers harvested muskmelons and tomatoes and Dr. Benedict was her- 
vesting western wheat grass. Ornamental seed was being planted in the 
greenhouse flats, and Babb abd Kraus were planting vegeteble seed, in- 
cluding tomatoes, eggplants, cabbage, onion, celery, cauliflower and 
Droccoiia, | : 


Spring plowing started the latter part of the week ending March 12, 
as the frost had gone out of much of the field land then. A night shift 
operated one night and two of the men worked Saturday afternoon getting 
the land in shape for planting. 


Raspberry hybrids were planted the middle of February in flats 
in the greenhouse and conifers transplented to greenhouse tanks from the 
nursery. Grape seed were planted in cold frames. The third rabbit drive 
of the winter took place Februery 18, but only 25 rabbits could be 
collected for repellent—solution enclosure. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Lee i. Hutcnins, Brownwood, Tex. 


"Karly blooming peach varieties are in full bloom," he wrote to 
Dr. Magness on March 5th. "Local nurserymen teli us that there will-be 
very slight chance for a peach crop here this year, as the blooming sea— 
son is so early thet subsequent frosts and freezes in iiarch almost cer- 
tainly will kill the blooms or young fruits. 


"Pending completion of an office building we are occupying ter 
porarily a room at 204 Fish Street, and have rented Post Office Box No. 
299, where we will receive official mail. To differentiate our group 
from the group at the Pecan Field Station (Nut Investigations), we are 
listing our activities in the directory under 'Deciduous Fruit Investi- 
gations, Bureau of Plant I,dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture.!.. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rue arrived on February 25th." 


"Our excessive rainfell has been the general topic of interest 
in the Fresno section," he comments in his report of March 12th. '"Season-— 
al rainfall in the Fresno section totaled 15.14 inches on March 12th. To 
sections that have real rains this does not mean very much but to this 
section it means much water when it is considered that tne above total 
exceeds our normal yearly average by more than 6 inches with still a 
month to go when we can expect some rainfall, The present season however 
has been very favorable to our Melilotus indica cover crop. The abundant 
water supply plus a mild winter has promoted a continuous growth so that 
at present the Melilotus ranges from 1 to 2 feet in height. Fenugreek 
also seeded et the same time has not made as much growth and has eppar-— 
ently not been able to stand cold or excessive water es well as the 
Melilotus. Constant rains in the Oakville section have delayed pruning 
operations but have been favorable to natural weed growth. In the Napa 
valley, hundreds of acres of solid vineyard plentings were a mass of 
yellow blossoms of mstard, completely hiding the spur pruned wine 
varieties. 


"The first transplanting of grape seedlings was completed during 
the week of March 12th. A grand total of 3,387 grape seedlings was trans~ 
ferred from flats to small transplanting pots. These seedlings repre-— 
sent l2 selfed vinifera varieties, and 48 crosses, mostly vinifera by 
vinifera, but also including vinifera x rotundifolia, and vinifera by 
Bourquiniana. Efforts during the last sesson were concentrated on the 
production of more seedless grapes, earlier and leter ripening table 
types, and combining production with quality in wine types. At the pres- 
ent time some of our most vigorous seedlings heve vinifera by bourquiniana 
parentage," 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND MARKET DISHZASH INVESTIGATIONS. 


Edwin Gmith, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"Examination of strains of Delicious apples showed that in 1937 
Richared end Starking acquired satisfactory maturity for harvesting at 
approximately the same time as Delicious," he writes Marcn 9th. "Results 
of the studies on time period between full blhoom and maturity for harves- 
ting indicate that this may be a useful guide in picking red strains even 
though seasonal and sectional variations probably may occur. The release 
of Richared and Starking apples from the spur es well as the ground color 
of Delicious apples from adjacent trees were more unreliable maturity in- 
dexes during 1947 than a minimum period of 145 deys between full .bloom 
and harvest would have been. 


"The use of 14, 16-, and 184pound oiled wraps did not control 
storage scald on immature Delicious. It was striking that immature Deli- 
cicus picked and stored in Yakima had very little storage scald contrasted 
to the pronounced storage scald observed on Delicious apples picked and 
stored in Wenatchee. Even though the fruit was wrapped it is probable 
that the fan in the Yekime storage room accounts for some of this 
divetonrsnce. 


"The apple varieties exemined to date indicate that cellophane 
wreps are not sefe. Results with Jonathan were satisfactory but Golden 
elicious were subject to surface molds and to lentical injury, while 
veymen Winesep end immature Delicious scaled badly when wrapped in 

cellophane at harvest time...... 


"The winter is drawing to a close without having had any severely 
cold weather. <A series of wet snowrells kept the zround covered with 
snow until the first week in March. A few degrees difference in tempera~ 
ture caused most of this moisture to fall as rain in the Yekima district. 
Altnough February and. early March temperatures have been very much higher 
than normal, this may not influence the earliness of the spring as mach 
as might be expected beceuse of the great number of cloudy days. However, 
as tulips are pushing thragh the ground the general impression is had 
thet we are experiencing an ‘tearly spring.! 


"Aople supplies and values are causing the acute depression to 
continue, and lack of finances has held up the usual orchard work. . It is 
difficult to forecast just how much production will be reduced through 
these circumstances. Many submarginal orchards probably will be teken 
out of production..,!! . 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


MusuS of A note from the Office of the Secretary calls attention to 
Employees the rather frequent requests from members of Congress for 

lists of employees. In order that such requests may be 
handled in a uniform manner they must be referred to the department 
Office of Personnel. Therefore be sure thet ell Congressional requests 
for such lists are sent to the Business Office for proper handling. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Automobile A decision by the Acting Comptroller General, dated Fepruary 
Equipment 14, 1938, requires thet in every case where a purchase is made 

of additional or euxiliary equipment for a passenger carrying 
vehicle the vcucher for such equipment must be accompanied by 2 statement 
in detail showing the original cost of the car, with an itemization of any 
equipment installed since its purchase. 


Suéh equipment might include automobile heaters, additional mirrors, 
bumperettes, etc. If you have purchased and installed, such things since 
the delivery of your passenger-carrying cars, it seems advisable that the 
Business Office be notified promptly, and be furnished with a list of such 
items, with cost, if these deta are available; if not, supply the name of the 
dealer and the approximate date of purchase. In this manner the Business 
Office will be able tofurnish the statement on eny subsequent purchases 
of equipment for passenger-—carrying cars. 


The law passed May 14, 1935, requires thet in no case shall the 
cost of ea passenger-carrying venicle exceed $750, completely equipped for 
operation, and the Comptroller General's decision interpretes tnis latter 
clause to include any subsequent purchases made for additional equipment 
on such vehicles. If the amount shall at any time exceed $750, the 
individual making such purchase will be required to pay the excess amount 
from his personal funds, es the account will be disallowed by the General 
Accounting Office! 


Marking Attention is called to Par. 1834 of the Regulations governing 
Automobiles the marking of vehicles: "Trucks snell be marked on both sides, 
in suitable colors, as follows; By a union shield with the same 
lettering es epplied to passenger cars except thet the shield shall be not 
less than 10 x 10 inches in size." It is apparent that this regulation is 
not being generally observed, as trucks marked with small letters in 5x5 
shield have been seen in operation. Employees are requested to make sure 
that their motor trucks are marked in accordence with the Regulations. In 
ordering decalcomanias for doors of official venicles, remember then that 
trucks MUST bear the larger shield. The small shields are for use only 
with pessenger—carrying cars. 


—— eee 


Voucners Rather frequently the Business Office has been receiving vouch 
ers from various firms, addressed to tne Bureau of Plant Indus— 
try, Washington, D. C., while covering purchases made in the field. This, 
of course, delays settlement of the accounts. While this sort of thing is 
apt to happen now and then, perhaps if the person placing the order would 
emphasize the need for returning the voucher to him rether than to the 
Weshington office, the practice would be reduced to the minimum. 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall:, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the. material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without securing the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represant, of course, their personal opinions, 
and sq are not hecessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Team The news letter or "house organ" has become an important. feature 
Play of the general program of most large business org@nizations be- 

cause it offers such an excellent medium for building up team 
play among the employees. It gives each worker some general idea of 
what his associates are doing, and it helps to make clear to him the 
general objectives toward which all of the work of the organization is 
directed. Too, though its publication of reports of workers, it offers 
a means for the effective exchange of opinions and information..- 


Just what team play may mean is strikingly shown in the success 
of the new Mildew Resistant Centaloup No. 45, a cooperative achievement. 
The work goes back to 1926 when we teamed uv with the California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in the attempt to save the cantaloup industry 
of the Imperial Valley from destruction by powdery mildew. The climax 
came when, after the new resistant variety had been secured by the plant 
breeders, the workers of our section of handling, transportation and 
storage and market disease investigations stepped in to demonstrate that 
No. 45 could be allowed to reach full maturity on the vine and then by 
proper precooling and transit refrigeration be shipped to New York City 
and remain in good marketable condition long enough for all trade demands. 


Thus it is no accident that eastern. consumers are getting the 
best cantaloups they ever received from the Pacific Coast. The matter, 
too, has a phase of importance far greater than might be guessed at first 
because prior to the creation of No. 45 the varieties being groyn had. to 
be picked half-ripe in order to mke the long trip East and so frequently 
arrived in such poor condition that consumers were beginning to believe 
they could no longer get a good melon from California. When the cantaloup 
crop begins to move about May 1, more than 90 percent of the melons from 
the Imperial Valley of California and the Salt River Valley of Arizona, 
areas normally producing more than half the commercial crop, will be of 
the new No. 45. The rescue squad has done its work! 
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NUT INVESTIGATION 
Milo. N. Wood, Sacramento, Cali£. 


"We are finding considerable variation in the date of bloom of 
the 8-31 and 8-32 hybrids, according to districts," he writes concerning 
the almond hybrids, March 19th. 


"As a rule the 8-32 seems to bloom along with the Ne Plus Ultra 
commercial variety. The information.obtained this year substantiates 
the data previously collected in regard-to the relation of the blooming 
of 8-31 and 8-32 to the-blooming dates of the leading commercial var- 
ieties. It is positive that. the 8-32 and Ne Plus Ultra varieties will 
pollinate.each other successfully in all commercial orchards in all 
districts. Furthermore, the 8-32 in some veérs in some sections will 
interpollinate Nonpareil and more-often will interpollinate the Peerless. 
It is believed, however, that it is not safe to recommend the planting 
of the 8-32 and the Nonpareil in all districts for all seasons. 


"The profuse blooming of 8-32, according to data collected for 
several year, seems to be’ characteristic of the variety. It also 
appears that in some districts the 8-32 makes better growth than 8-31. 


"Blooming data shows that the 8-31 blooms a few days after 8-32 
and is more straggling in its blooming habit. Usually the 8-31 blooming 
period lapped into the Nonpareil bloom to quite an extent. This variety 
also interpollinates with Ne Plus Ultra very satisfactorily." 


a ON... Dodse,,. Robson, la, 


"Growth on the pecans is progressing rapidly," he reports March 28. 
"Catkins can be easily seen on all southern varieties, and pistillate blos- 
soms can be seen on 15 varieties. The development of the pistillate. blos- 
soms on the Schley trees in cultivated areas is pretty well along and it 
is apparent that the bloom will be heavy." 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on March 
eoth he reports: "Pecan trees are making very rapid growth and we expect 
to be able to obtain ripe pollen from some of the earlier varieties by 
the end of the week. 


"Out of the 275 chestnut trees planted in the orchard this spring 
only one appears now to be likely to die. This is a grafter tree which 
was girdled by the waxed cloth. Most of the young trees are making a 
very strong growth. Observations made on the seedling chestnut trees 
grafted and budded about three weeks ago show that not one of the shield 
buds is living but that most of the whip grafts are still alive and some 
are making good growth. We are planning to do more of this.work at inter- 
vals: in the hope of learning the best means of propagating chestnuts." 
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NUL INVESTIGATIONS 
Max B. Hardy (continued) 


Writing on April 2, he says: "While on the trip to Monticello, Fla. 
in company with wr. Cole, I visited the Chase Tung orchard at Lamond, Fla. 
This is a planting of tung trees.which is being increased each year and 

: which now has at least 2,000 acres in production. It is 
Tung Trees the first tung orchard that I have ever seen that makes me 
think the industry may have some possibilities. Every tree 
I saw had a heavy crop and I was told that the orchard produced a good. 
crop last yeer. A good crop of tung nuts is to be expected all over this 
section this year as every tree I have seen has had either a full crop 
or bloom or ‘young nuts." 


dite COLE, Akbany, Ga 


sitrayees} letter of the same date, J. R. Cole adds-that the foreman in 
cherge of the Chase orchard told him that they are contemplating the plant- 
ing of several thousand more acres in tung trees. "One interesting point 
about this planting," he adds, "is. that there was no sign of winter in- 
jury and trees were in a vigorous growing condition. 


"The temperature at Albany, Ga. (U.S. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory) 
has been unusually high here during the past week," he continues, "with a 
maximum degree of 86 to 88.almost daily. High winds prevailed and a good 
rain fell on April 2d." 


i \aest Finch, Tucson, Ariz. 


"March has been somewhat cooler compératively than the earlier 
part of the winter and we hope this may have a beneficial influence on 
rest period of the fruit trees," he writes for the week ending March 26th. 
"However, we anticipate decided dormancy troubles. In fact, these are 
already showing in some of the early peaches and plums. 


"Some results are apparing from our treatments. The buds on some 
pecén trees sprayed with dinitro during the winter are beginning to break 
now but are not far enough along to reveal the character of foliation and 
blossoming. Peach trees sprayed with dinitro are breaking earlier than 
checks. Pecan shoots have been cut and placed in a warm greenhouse at 
two weeks intervals since the first of January. In none of these have 
the buds broken normally." 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Relatively cool temperatures have prevailed in the Pacific North- 
west during the week just passed," he writes idarch 26th. "On Tuesday 
approximately 2 inches of snow fell at Corvallis. The cool weather is 
holding back the development of filberts and walnuts as well as other 
tree fruits." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
J. R. Kienholz, Hood River, Oreg. 


; "Ascospores from overwintered leaves were showing color on March 
7," he writes April 1, commenting on pear scab observations, "Both the 
ascospores and the conidia in overwintering twig pustules have matured 
much before any susceptible host tissue will be exposed for infection, 
Our precipitation has been unusually high for this time of year and 
whether orchardists could pull spraying equipment into the orchards in 
time appeared problematical. However, after several snow storms and 
more rain, clearing weather occurred March 28 and most growers have ap- 
plied the lime sulphur spray at the present time. We still anticipate 
considerable trouble, however, if our rainfall occurs at a normal pace 
for even with the best of spraying one is bound to miss covering some of 
the open twig lesions, 


"A fairly-complete survey of the orchard districts has been made 
for twig scab and it was found to range from slight to very severe in 
the scab areas. The east side of the Lower Valley was found to be severe- 
ly infected and constitutes the worst menace. Two orchards in the Dee 
section were very severe with scattered infections in others. An examin- 
ation of the Parkdale district showed a few twig scab lesions which is 
the first time it has been found there. .This orchard bore less than 1 
percent scabby fruit last year. | 


"Growers have been warned against the serious nature of pear scab 
this year by means of talks at growers! meetings and among selected 
groups. They appear to be much more sincere in their efforts this year to 
spray their orchards well. 


"Through our efforts, the Apple Growers Association has ordered 
500 pounds of copper phosphate which will be sold to a few growers in 
the worst scab areas for a limited commercial trial. Our tests during 
the past six years have shown the material to be the only one we could 
recommend with safety on the Anjou pear in this district. One Pacific 
Coast company quoted a price of 26 cents per pound, while the Alabama 
factory offered the material at 15 cents. Even with freight charges, 
the eastern material will be 7 cents per pound cheaper. It is hoped this 
figure can be further reduced if the mixture is found to be satisfactory 
in the hands of the growers themselves." 


H. S. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 


"At the present time the bud-scales are beginning to drop on the 
Anjou," he writes March 22, from the U. S. Pear Field Station. "This is 
about 6-8 days earlier than in 1937. Freezing tests indicate that the 
buds will stand down to 20-22°F. now without injury." 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"The second or calyx spr applied to our various experimen- 


ay was 
tal plots at Ruppel's orchard Apr ril 1. The sun wes shining during the 
morning and only a a light breeze blowing, but at noon the sky became 
overcast, the wind shifted to the northwest, and the thermometer started 


doynvard, It stood at 50°F. at noon, wes 48° at 2:40, 45° SG oro) ana 

42° at 4:15 p.m. Light snow flurries occurreé at 4 p.m., making the 

day unique as this is the first time I heave ever sorayed with snow falling! 
A minimum of 28°F, wes réache@ during the night and crop prospects are 


problematical this morning--April 2. The general concensus of opinion is 
that strawberries have been very seriously injured as there was a heavy 
frost and some ice formed, Cherries are probably seriously damaged. The 


fate of the apples is undecided. The temperatures are still comparatively 
low and unless there is a change we will heve additione aE LUT yer 


Returning from a vacation, during which he visited the New Mexico 
Agricultural Experiment Station and conferred with Prof. R. F. Crawford 
concerning the type of apole measles found in New Mexico, obdtaining 
specimens of the disease and soil samoles for further experimentation, 
he reached Fayetteville on March 22 to find that the apple trees had 
advanced to such a degree that Mr. Tilson had already started the spray 
experiment, plans for which had been prepared before the vacation. 


"This is the earliest date on which we have applied the cluster 
bud since I have been in Arkansas. An examination of the plots the 
next morning showed that only a few trees have a large crop of blossoms. 
There will be some fruit on all of the trees but the total crop will be 
very light." 


ii. A. Smith, Columbia, Mo. 


"The outstanding event of the week ending April 2, was a frost 
and freeze. The frost occurred in the Ozarks on the night of March 31. 
Apparently very little damage was done to fruit. April 1 the tempera- 
ture started dropping at noon and by 4 the next morning had reached a low 
of 27°F, Because of the unusually early season, fruit was in a stage where 
a hard freeze could do serious damage. Apple bués were examined April 4 
and apparently many of them survived the cold thovgh it is perhaps a 
little early to be sure. each and plum buds in the vicinity of 
Republic and Marionville were nearly all killed. On the other hand, ‘Mr. 
P, H. Shepard of the Missouri Fruit Experiment Station at Mountain Grove, 
65 miles distant, reports that enough peach and plum buds survived there 
to insure a fair crop--this statement being made with the proviso that no 
further frosts occur}" 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
ER. F. Bergman, Anherst, WASSe 


Writing from the Cranberry Disease Field Laboratory on warch 26th, 
he says: "The analysis of a series of soil samples from a small plot of 
cranberries, on a mostly sand substratum, which had received a heavy ap- 
plication of copper sulfate solution has just been completed. In general 
there is a localization of copper in the upper. soil. layer... By far the 
greatest amount of conper. is. found in the upper two inches af .soil and 
decreases rapidly as the depth increases. At depths greeter then 6 in- 
ches only traces of copper. are found.: These observations are:in agree— 
ment with the results of analyses of soil samples. from heavily sprayed 
bogs only in this series we were dealing with much larger amounts of 
copper. : 


"Cranberry seedlings transplanted 3-4 weeks ago are growing nicely 
and now have one or tvo true leaves. The sterilization of seeds taken from 
rotten berries has resulted in-a much higher percentage: of survival of 
seedlings." 


John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"A 2-1/2" rainfall.on Wednesday definitely ended the period of 
dry weather we have been having," he wrote to Dr. Cullinan on March el. 
"Cultivations of the orchards, delayed until frost danger was past, was 
interrupted, and now it will be several days before the land will be dry 
enough to work. Soil samples were taken on Thursday, and it was found 
that uncer the dry tree the soil had more moisture than last fall, in- 
cluding first, second and third foot depths. The top foot still appeared 
dry, nevertheless it had gained considerable water, presumably through 
capillary action. It should not require much time, however, for the 
tree to exhaust the available supply and again show moisture stress. 


"The cheesecloth was removed from the tented limbs last week and 
an excellent set of fruit was found on all those selfed. The bags were 
stretched tightly so that the cloth could not whip around and knock off 
the bloom. | 


"Some winter injury is showing up in scattered areas, but where 
it appears it is usually severe. The trunks of the trees injured are 
not necessarily affected; often the injury is confined to large scaf- 
fold limbs with bark on the one-year wood killed and the trunk uninjured. 
In one orchard, limbs on the southeast side of the tree were most often 
killed. .It is regarded as typical winter injury, though not the frost- 
collar-girdle type, and has been attributed to the 1S ie temperature 
experienced November 21, 1937." 
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April 15, 1938 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


GeO, Hesse. Dovas. “Caduiis 


"To date the rainfall data for Davis shows about 24 inches for the 
season, which is 8: inches above normal, end 11 inches above normal to 
date," he writes March 22. ‘"Yith sll this excess there have been a great 
many floods in various sections of the State.. However, in. this particu- 
lar region damage due to flood waters has been practically nil. The 
rainfall has been such that there has been compar@tively little runoff. 
As a result, water tables are: very high throughout this district. Just 
what effect this will have on fruit orchards is still problematical, but 
we can probably: expect to have considerable root killing, as all the 
trees are beginning to push rather rapidly now, and in many cases water 
is still standing in the orchards... If root killing is common we can 
expect to see dead spots showing up in orchards this summer. 


"In a previous letter I said that I had seen no damage to deciduous 
trees because of the high wind of several weeks ago. However, in certain 
sections there was considerable damage to fruit trees. ost of these or- 
chards are being rehabilitated. The expense, actual and potential, in- 
volved in propping these fallen trees end pruning them beck is considerable, 
and will be a severe blow to orchardists unfortunate enough to have suffer- 
ed damage of this kind....The continued demp weather hes elso resulted in e& 
heevy infection of brown rot, as neerly es we can tell at this time. In- 
fections are very common in the apricots and as many orchards have been 
too wet to get the spray rigs in, it looks as though brown rot will gain 
a good hold this season. “Ie will have an opportunity to estimate resistance 
to brown rot among the apricot seedlings if this proves to be true." 


U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
-Geo. R. Hoffman (vegetable crop investigations) 


"We do not mean to overdo the subject of cover crops in the weekly 
reports," he writes March 27th, "but the unusual growth of the-Austrian 
peas and hairy vetch at the station may be considered as en index of the 
early and rapid growth of many trees and smaller plants this spring. The 
covercrop is several weeks more advanced in grovth than usual. Pecan, 
tung oil, Asiatic chestnut trees and grape vines are all at least three to 
four weeks more advanced than ordinarily.....The first cutting of asparagus 
for this season was made on March 24. Speers are of much better size and 
quality at this cutting then et the corresponding cutting last year." 


N. H. Loomis (small fruit investigations). 
"The peaches and pears which blossomed during February now are 


loaded with fruit and the prospects for an excellent crop, despite 
earlier predictions that the crop would be frozen." 
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“VEGETABLE INVESTIGATIONS 
Ross 0. Thompson, Beltsville, Md. 


The role of temperature and light in breaking dormancy in let- 
tuce seed is the subject of some studies being made by Ross ©. Thompson 
of the Vegetable Investigations project, at the U.S. Horticultural 
Field Station, Beltsville, Md.. | 


It has been reported: that the limiting factor in the germination 
of dormant: lettuce seed is its, light requirement. . Some previous inves- 
tigations have indicated that light and especially the rays in the red 
portion of the spectrum have a stimulating influence on the germination 
of dormant lettuce .seed. .However, the studies at Beltsville show that 
unless the temperature is right, exposure to light may have little in- 
fluence on the germination of dormant lettuce seed. 


These investigations show that at temperatures between 50° and 
70°F. exposure of moist seed to diffused sunlight has a marked stimu- 
lating effect in breaking dormancy. But, as the temperature increases 
above Orne. light, whether full spectrum or from the red portion, 

‘ loses its influence very rapidly. 


Dormancy in lettuce seed-has been found to be intensified by | 
holding the moist seed at temperatures above 75°F. especially if 
aeration is poor. Dormant seed held in tap water or in a state of 
saturation at 75°F. or above germinates very poorly, even with long 
exposure to light and is very slow to germinate when placed at a favor- 
able low temperature of 50° to 70°F. 


A method of treating dormant lettuce seed has been worked out 
that makes it possible to dry the seed following the treatment and 
still obtain satisfactory germination if planted within two or three 
weeks after treating. The treatment requires that the dormant seed be 
held under favorable conditions of moisture, temperature, light, and 
aeration until the germination process has begun and. then the activi- 
ties associated with germination must be arrested by slow drying of 
the seed. 


THE METHOD 


A procedure that has been effective on a large number of 
samples of dormant lettuce seed is as follows: The seed is held in 
water for two hours, preferably at temperatures between 50° and 70°F. 
The seed, after soaking, is spread thinly on a damp surface and ex- 
posed to diffused sunlight for 15 minutes to 1 hour at a temperature 
below 70°F. After the exposure, the seed is dried very slowly in 
darkness at a temperature around 50°F, 
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ONION VARIETIES AND LENGTH OF DAY 


The Gardners! Chronicle (London) for February 5, pays Roy Megruder 
and H. A. Allard a nice compliment by devoting its leading editorial to a 
review of their Journal of Agricultural Research paper (May 15, 1937), “Bulb 
Formation in Some American and ‘European Varieties of Onions as Affected by 
Length of Day." 


"A few centuries ago," it says, "There came but a thin trickle of 
new plants into the garden; in the eighteenth convo the trickle became 
a stream; and in the nineteenth the stream changed to a swollen river. To- 
day the spate of new species has subsided, but’ in its place has appeared 
the flood of new varieties raised by horticulturists the.world over. New 
hybrids and néw species which take the gardeners! fancy in one country no 
longer 'blush unseent by foreign eyes. They are transported to the four 
corners of the earth in the hope that there also they will thrive. Yet 
this hope would be less pious and more certain if they were despatched to 
countries whose seasons were not too unlike their own." 


Well, Magruder and Allard undertook this. sud, larsely to help aa 
that direction, the work being another striking example of the way in which 
the Department grows in response to the pull of environment, inaugurating 
its investigations primarily to meet practical needs, responding to @ 
definite summons, "either a signal of distress or a new opportunity for 
service." So difficulties of a very practical nature paved the way for 
the studies. Most of the varieties commonly grovn in the late onion-growing 
sections of the United States, fail to bulb normally when grown in Southern 
Texas, for example. Other varieties commonly zrown in the Southern States 
have failed to produce satisfactory crops in the Northern States. On oc- 
casions when a shortage of onion seed existed in this country, seed from 
northern European countries was imported, but the plants therefrom in many 
cases failed to produce normal, marketable bulbs. 


The tests, conducted at Arlington Férm with 18 varieties of onions 
commonly grown in the United States, 8 varieties commonly grown in north- 
ern European countries, and 2 verieties from other Huropean countries, in- 
dicate that the success or failure of an introduced onion variety in any 
new location probably can be fairly accurately foretold by comparing the 
length and the photoperiod of the growing season of its native home with 
those of the region into which it is to be introduced. 


"What is true of onions is true of many plants sensitive to the 
length of day," contends the Chronicle's editorial. "The vast host of 
Species we grow successfully outside do not only owe their continued 
presence to our skill and to the vageries of climate; to these we must 
add the varying distance the sun must journey...." 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Annual In submitting annual leave slips for periods between the 
Leave forenoon and afternoon some indication should be given as 

to whether the lunch period has been included. For instance, 
if-you are taking leave from 11:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., inclusive, you 
could make out the leave slip for A-1/2 hours, or you could have it 


read from le nm. to 4:30 p.m. and leave at 11:30 a.n. 


This is suggested because when some leave slips are received 
in the Business Office it cannot be determined whether the lunch per- 
iod has been included or not, and inasmuch as we do not wish to charge 
excess time for the same, it would be appreciated if the above sugges- 
tion is followed. We have been charging the leave slips just as they 
were made out, but it is felt that in some cases the employees have 
neglected to include their lunch periods in the time requested and in 
the future it would clarify matters if they would indicate whether or 
not such allowances had been made. 


Attention is again called to the fact that some of the field 
employees are not submitting their leave slips through their project 
leaders, and it will be appreciated if such action is taken in the 
future. 


Cement A letter from the Procurement Division of the Treasury Depart- 

ment tells us that the Director of Procurement will undertake 
to enter into contracts for Portlend cement required by all Federal ac- 
tivities for both devartmental end field services, es well as cement 
necessary for construction contracts where the use of cement purchased 
under the Federal contract will result in economies to the Government. 
These contracts will become effective late in April, 


"Departments and independent establishments will not negotiate 
contracts for this commodity at the termination of any contracts that 
may now be in effect," says the announcement, dated March 22, 1938. 


Departments and establishments may, until such contracts have 
been consummated, continue to purchase such cement as may be required 
for immediate use, but every such purchase must be reported in detail 
to the Director of Procurement, which means that where such purchases 
are made by you the information should be sent to our Business Office, 
addressed to Mr. Gillette, promptly. The report must show the quantity, 
date of purchase, name and location of contractor, price paid (stating 
whether f.o.b. mill, warehouse or destination) point of delivery, and, 
if delivery is other than point where cement is to be used, both point 
on delivery and point of use. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Advance It may be of interest to travelers of the Division to know 
of Funds that the new’ fiscal regulations authorize advance of funds 
in amount of $25.00 or over. Anyone wishing to secure an 
advance of funds to cover subsistence expenses while traveling should 
send in a signed application (Form 10382) along with the request for 
the letter of authorization for the -trip.. As such advances of funds 
are made for subsistence expenses only, the estimated amount for sub- 
sistence given in the request for the letter of authorization must, of 
course, equal or exceed the amount of the advance requested. Also, as 
applications for advance of funds will not be forwarded to the Treasury 
until the letter of authorization has been signed, it is necessary that 
such application forms reach the Business Office not later than five 
days prior to the date the check should be mailed from Washington, D.C. 


Gasoline In the News Letter of March 1 you were advised that the Gulf 
Courtesy Oil Corporation would issue courtesy cards for use in making 
Cards ’ purchases of gasoline and oil in certain States, and infor- 
mation was furnished regarding the method of obteining these 
courtesy cards. We have now been informed by the Gulf Oil Corporation 
that in view of a recent ruling by the Comptroller General, these cour- 
tesy cards will not be honored except at company—operated filling sta- 
tions. Effective April 1, 1938, these credit cards will not. be honored 
at any of the dealer-operated service stations of the Gulf Oil Corpor- 
ation. Inasmuch as there are only a fey company-operated filling sta- 
tions, it is not believed that the courtesy cards will be of much value. 
When courtesy cards are issued, the Business Office should be advised of 
the number of same, the U.S.D.A. license number of the car to which the 
cérd has been assigned, and the State or States covered by the card. 


Wildlife In order. to bring about better coordination between those 
Habitat bureaus and agencies of the Department sponsoring or en- 
gaging in drainage operations, and in order to guerd against 
the initiation of projects that might result unnecessarily in serious 
injury to or in ultimate destruction of important wildlife habitat, 
thus directly affecting the Depertment's program of restoration and 
conservation of wildlife, Memorandum No. 744 of January 11, 1938, from 
the Office of the Secretary directs that copies of plans for such projects 
must be submitted for approval to the Bureau of Biological Survey before 
work is actually undertaken. Any such plans, of course, should be sent 
to the Chief of Bureau through the heed of the Division for consideration 
with the Bureau of Biological Survey. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Bids A notice has just been received edvising us that no bids will be 
opened in Weshington, D.C. after June 10; and no. acceptances will 
be made of field bids after June 20. 


It is imperative that early consideration be given to any proposed 
purchases of equipment or supplies involving the issuance of bids. Time 
should be allowed for bids to be received and. accepted. In the case of 
purchases that will be hendled on Government bill of lading or where bids 
are called for f.o.b. the dealer's shipping point, it is necessary for 
the Division of Purchase, Sales and Traffic of the Department to obtain 
freight rates. Quite often this involves several days delay where land 
grant roads.are involved, and this: must be considered in allowing for 
accéptance of bids. 


We also wish at this time to call your attention to the fact that 
when bids are obtained in the field the prospective bidders should be 
warned to allow sufficient time for the bid to be sent to Washington, 
D.C. and passed on there. Many bidders make a point of entering in the 
proper space on the bid a qualification that the bid must be accepted 
within from 1 to 5 days. Usually this time has expired before the bids 
reach Washington, and such qualifications seldom allow sufficient time 
for passing on the bids. It is our suggestion that wherever possible 
you notify prospective bidders that they must allow at least 20 days for 
ecceptence of their bid. ae 


In past years & memorandum has been sent out about this time 
calling upon our various stations to consider their needs and place 
their orders in early spring. It is imperative at this time that all 
orders for materials or supplies that are to be placed through the 
Washington, D.C. office be sent in at the earliest possible date. 


Tax exemption On the recent regular check up of tax exemption cer- 
Certificates tificates, it was discovered that in several instances 

tax exemption certificates issued to one individual 
had been used by another employee. 


We wish to call your attention to the fact that tax exemption 
certificates are non-transferable, and in case any one who has occasion 
to use such certificates does not have a supply on hend to cover the 
purchase of gasoline or other commodities involving a tax, he should 
apply immediately to our Business Office for a book of tax exemption 
certificates. Do not use certificates issued to some one else, 
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PUBLICATION 


op) 


Bureau of Plent Industry Memorendum No. 983, issued March 17, 
1938, contains two modifications of the regulations governing fie dis- 
tribution of publications: 

(1) Where 8 or more publications are to be sent to a single person, 
an addressed frank and order (Form 75, white, for Farmers! Bulletins and 
Leaflets; Form 74, blue, for all other publications) must be furnished. 
The frank should have the name of our Division written or stamped on its 
back, while the order should have the name stamped on the front and be 
initialed by the person ordering the publications. 

(2) In ordering less than 8 publications, any kind, en ordinary 
franked and addressed manila bulletin envelope (about 7x10-1/2 inches) 
is used, the series and number of the bulletins and the copies of each 
desired being written on the inside of the flap of the envelope, which 
should also bear the name of our Division and the initials of the person 
ordering the bulletins so that the envelope may be returned promptly to 
sender in case the publications, for some reason, are not available. (In 
the past, of course, we have been placing the name of the Division on the 
front of franks and envelopes; in future it goes on the back of the frank, 
and on the inside of the flap of enveloves.) 


In order to expedite the distribution of publications, it has 
been decided that orders shall be sent direct to Mr. James M. Pickens, 
Bureau Office of Publications, Room 215, West Wing, thus saving the time 
necessary for routing them through Mr. Gilbert's office. 


—“S) 
Frankin Within the scope of the employee's official work, the penalty 
Privilege (franking) privilege may be used for mailing free the following; 


(1) Official correspondence relating to the business for which 
the employee received his appointment. hen an employee writes to a pri- 
vate party on official business for information of value to the Bureau, 
he may enclose with his letter an official envelope properly addressed 
to himself to cover the reply. (This does not include the supplying of 
franks for use in meiling to the Department material such as fruits or 
plant specimens. It is consistent, however, to reimburse the sender for 
the amount of postage paid for material by parcel post by returning to 
him postage stamps covering the required an mount. ) 

(2) Publications: (a) Bulletins, pamphlets, etc. issued by the De- 
partment. (b) Bulletins, pamphlets, etc. issued by State agricultural 
colleges or experiment stations containing information on pertinent agri- 
cultural subjects, to persons asking for information or conducting expewac 
ments within the scope of the employee's work, when accompanied by a letter 
of transmission signed by the employee. 


Proof Be sure to initial galley and page proof before returning it to 

Mr. Gilbert's office. This is essential to show that you have 
Tade the changes or at least seen and approved any changes made in the 
proof. Every now and then proof comes back, marked up, but with nothing 
to indicate who has done the reading and correcting. 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE: CROPS AND DISEASES 
SEMI-MONTHLY NEWS LETTER. 


The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without securing the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


Vow. Xx Washington, D. C., May 1, 1938 No. 9 


Pollinating A fruit store man was trying to interest the newly wed 
the Avocado young woman in some of his stock. "Perhaps you'd like to 
try a few of these avocados--alligator pears?" he sugges- 
ted. The young woman blushed embarrassedly. "No, thank you," she said. 
"We haven't an alligator. In fact we can't afford goldfish just yet." 


In tropical America, of course, the avocado has long been one of 
the most important food crops. The average native there considers a few 
corn cakes, a cup of coffee and an avocado as 2 real meal--and it is, or 
they are! The avocado there serves in a measure as a meat substitute. 
It is puzzling to understand why this nourishing and appetizing fruit 
was so slow in winning favor among our people. It is going places now, 
however, and the most outstanding developments in commercial culture 
have taken place in the United States, where thriving avocado industries 
have been established in California and Florida. 


The avocado pollination problem has always been an interesting 
one, so we are glad to have some notes from T. Ralph Robinson of our 
section of subtropical fruit production, concerning the work he has 
been doing in Florida along this line. 


"In hybridizing avocados to secure much needed disease resistance 
and hardiness, the technique necessary differs considerably from that 
employed with citrus and most other subtropical fruits," he writes. 
"Flowers are produced in such superabundance that the percentage that 
set and mature fruits is very low even under the bést conditions for 
pollination and culture. A full bearing tree may have upward of a mil- 
lion individual flowers, several hundred to a cluster, yet a good crop 
would consist of 100 fruits or more. 
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(continued): . SUBTROPICAL FRUIT PRODUCTION 


"The situation is complicated by the fact that the avocado is 
proterogynous, its flowers being receptive only on the first opening 
when no pollen is shed. Anthers do not open and furnish pollen until 
the second flower opening on the day following the receptive state. 

The fact however obviates the necessity for emasculating large numbers 
of flowers since self pollination is practically prevented in most var- 
ieties commonly grown in Florida. One group of varieties (The A group) 
furnish pollen only in the afternoon, having their receptive stage in 
the morning; the others .(B group) are morning pollenizers. 


"To successfully. pollenize large numbers of flowers within the 
limited time when flowers are most receptive, the following technique 
has been worked out: Bloom panicles are selected before any flowers 
have started to open and are covered with a bag of ordinary mosquito 
netting. This permits sufficient aeration and illumination for normal 
flower development but prevents the visits of flying insects. As flow- 
ers start to open these net bags are opened each day and all open 
(receptive) flowers are pollinated with freshly picked polleniferous 
flowers of the male parent selected. This is a simple matter when the 
two parents are of A and B groups, respectively. When it is desired 
to hybridize two varieties of the same group, as Taylor and Lulu (both 
_A group), the difficulty has been solved by a simple expedient: Pollen 
flowers with stems several inches long are gathered from Taylor, for 
instance, in the afternoon, placed in a beaker of water and set ina 
refrigerator. The low temperature maintains these flowers open in 
good condition for use the next morning when Lulu will have receptive 
flowers ready for pollination. When brought out in the warm air these 
chilled flowers must be used fairly promptly as they start closing as 
though still attached to the parent tree. 


"The Collinson variety makes an especially good female parent 
in breeding work, as it has proved entirely pollen sterile, hence any 
fruits secured result from cross-pollination. It is valuable for its 
resistance to scab, good fruit quality and appearance. 


"By daily pollen applications as outlined above over a period 
of 2 to 4 weeks several thousand flowers may be hand pollinated with- 
out a great expenditure of time and labor. Even when dealing with such 
large numbers the chances of carrying through to maturity any consid- 
erable number of hybridized fruits are none too good, but a few are 
secured each season. 


"Another method in progress is the budding of two ‘reciprocating! 
varieties on one stock. Such trees will then be tented at blooming time, 
with bees. to do the work of cross-pollination." 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 
C. O. Bratley, New York, N. Y. 


"Shippers from South America and South Africae took advantage of 
our slack season during February, March and April by sending more fruit 
to New York City than ever before," -he writes. "Their shipments opened 
with several thousand boxes of Williams (Bartlett) pears chiefly from the 
Rio Nigra valley of Argentina. From this section the pears must be 
shipped 26 hours by unrefrigerated rail to the precooling plant at the 
port. In about a third of the shipments the fruit was firm ripe to ripe 
with some boxes showing many fruits with scald and internal breakdown. In 
a 300 box lot from Chile 35 percent of the fruit was completely broken down. 


"Argentine grapes of several varieties (mostly Almeria, Emperor, 
Dattier, Lactuario, Alfonse Lavaile and Ferrels) in shipments of about 
40,000 lugs per week arrived in good condition with an average for the 
season of less than 1 percent gray mold rot. Various growers' lots from 
the Mendoza section showed as much as 10 percent decay, while the grapes 
from San Juan were less decayed but showed high percentages of scarring. 
Precooling plants are available in both.of these districts. None but- 
precooled fruit is taken on board the ship at the port. 


"Most of the grapes are inferior in quality to our domestic grapes, 
being smaller in size and attached to irregular shaped long stemmed bunches. 
The 20 1b. net lugs sold for $1.35 for Alfonse Lavailes to $1.90:for Almerias. 


"With the experience gained from two experimental shipments last 
year that were accompanied by representatives of our Plant Quarantine 
Service, the South African shippers have made 4 shipments of about 10,000 
boxes each to New York this spring. The fruit is precooled at Cape Town 
and. shipped to Southampton where it is transferred to cold storage to 
await shipment to. New York. Thus the grapes are enroute about 30 days. 
Quarantine rules require it to be held continually at 34° or below for at 
least 2 weeks. Ten pounds of individually wrapped bunches packed in ex- 
celsior are contained in each box. Alfonse Lavalle variety predominated 
with lesser quantities of Red Muscat, Gros Colman, White Hanepoot, and 
Henab Turki varieties in the shipments. Alfonse Lavalle is an early, large, 
black grape, resembling somewhat our Ribier. Another shipment now enroute 
is mostly of the Barlinka variety. The first two shipments were in fine 
gondition and sold for en average of $1.75 and $.95 per box, respectively. 
At least 10 percent of the berries and 50 percent of the stems in the third 
shipment showed gray mold. The average selling price for these grapes was 
$.75. The fourth.shipment arrived during the Easter market, and though a 
few lots showed from 5 to 10 percent decay, the average selling price was $1.05 


"It is said that the transportation charges alone exceed $1.00 per 
box, but that government subsidy absorbs part of the losses. The drop in 
price between first and second shipments was due to poor consumer demand 
for these moderately poor flavored grapes at from 25 to 30 cents per pound.! 
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U. &. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Geo. P. Hoffmann (Veretable crop investigations) 
"I suppose this rain will do a lot of good?" remarked the visitor 
to the station superintendent as they gazed out at the steady downpour. 
"It's been so dry here lately," agreed the superintendent, "that an hour 
of this rain right now will do more good in five minutes than a month of 
rain would do in a week under average conditions." No, I don't believe 
this conversation actually took place between Dr. Magness and Mr. Hoffmann, 
although it is true that Dr. Magness arrived at Meridian the morning of 
April 7 just in time to encounter the rainiest day of: the season, 4.27 
inches falling, practically: at once! 


"In almost any locality a person may be, and at almost any time, 
the residents of that locality will tell him they are having unusual 
weather," and now we are quoting Mr. Hoffmann. "In case, therefore, that 
our report of unusual weather might be thought to be of the usual type, 
we are giving a few figures to show that it is really a little more unusual 
than usual. The rainfall for April 6, 7, and 8, respectively, has been 
2.98, 4.27 and 1.83 inches. Though occurring in the records of three 
days, this total of 9.08 inches fell in approximately 46 hours. 


"Needless to say, the outdoors is literally 'all wet.' These 
rains flooded the lowlands throughout this section and have caused 
serious floods farther south. The early warm spring temperatures were 
replaced at the first of the week by unseasonably cool ones. Maximum 
temperatures dropped from 76°F. to about 40°, maximum for Saturday not 
having yet occurred as this is written. Minimums have ranged from 61° 
to 39°. There was 2 frost Sunday norning, April 3, and a slight touch 
of frost on Monday morning, Avril 4. So far the low temperatures have 
apparently not injured vegetation. 


Writing April 2 he said: "Asparagus cutting is progressing in 
fine shape and the 'grass' is of extremely high quality. Cutting is much 
earlier this year than it was last year--the clean up or first cutting 
for 1938 being on March 24 as against April 14 for 1937. The heavy appli- 
cation of stable manure to asparagus planting has unquestionably con- 
tributed much to spear development, and it is interesting to observe that 
thus far the plots having a pH of 6 and slightly above are- yielding our 
best quality and highest quantity 'grass' in every respect. Cut worns 
doubtless following the stable manure application, have been noticeably 
much worse this year than during previous years. 


"The supposed low form of plant growth which has been interfer- 
ing with circulation in the cold storage cooling system has been cleaned 
as well as possible without tearing out the pipes." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"During the week cultivation of all experimental trees on the 
grounds was completed, end a first cover spray was applied to bearing 
peach trees," he wrote to Dr. Cullinan on April 4. "Also a second thin- 
ning was made in exoerinents with Hiiey, Early Hiley, and Early Rose 
varieties. tone Early Niley peaches are now the size of walnuts, and 
Early Hose peaches have long since shed their shucks. last year at 
this time Early Rose orchards near Fert Valley were in full bioom. It 
is expected that the season this year will be 10 to 15 days earlier 
than last year. 


"Thinning is in full progress in rost orchards not previously 
thinned in the bloom, though the natural dropping of fruit has hardly be- 
gun. Mr. Baird has had 100 'hands! thinning for + past 10 days and 
expects to finish up this week. Labor is more plentiful now, before 
cotton chopping starts, anid he believes the benefi of early thinning 
on a heavy set of fruit will more than repay the cost of the extra time 
required to thin before the natural drop occurs. 


Mm wt ch WD 


"Forest trees and shrubs are now in leaf and the lone apple tree 
on the staticn grounds is in full bloom..." 


E. §. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 


"Temperatures have ranged from 30° to 64°F. lately," he writes 
March 14th. "The weather has been mostly cloudy but not mich rain has 
fallen. The weather bureau station at the airport reported 4.65 inches 
of rain for February, but here at the Pear Field Station about 5.6 inches 
fell. 


"We have just completed measuring the terminal shoots in Block 4 
and will start Block 1 tomorrow if. the weather permits. The blossom bud 
counts are also about finished in Block 4.... 


"The buds are swelling rapidly and growers are beginning to put 
their smudge pots out. It appears now that the 1938 bloom will be about 
normal, beginning around April 10. However, it could easily be advanced 
or retarded a week or two by unfavorable weather conditions." 


C. P. Harley, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"According to a survey made by the local inspection office, ap- 
proximately 700 acres of orchards have been removed during the season of 
1937 and up to the present time, April. This does not include the tree 
removal program for the benefit of permanent trees but rather those 
orchards that have been operated at a loss during the past 4 or 5 years 
due to poor location or unprofitable varieties. Just how many more acres 
will be removed this season will perhaps depend on the number of growers 
who will be adequately financed for the coming season." 
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"Since my last report we received a very severe freeze, or ser- 
ies of freezes, during the period April 7, 8 and 9, and now are able to 
have a fairly accurate idea as to the amount of damage resulting to 
fruit crops," he writes from the U. S. Fruit Diseases Laboratory on 
Kora! oth. 


"Recent estimates place the damage as follows: To apples in cen- 
tral and southern Missouri, 90 percent of buds killed. Peaches and 
plums, 100 percent killed; cherries, 90 to 100 percent killed. Appar- 
ently the only apple varieties in southern Missouri escaping damage 
were Ingram and Rome Beauty, both late blooming varieties. The crop in 
northwestern Missouri is reported as only slightly damaged. In eastern 
Missouri the fruit districts in the vicinity of Hannibal, Clarksville and 
Louisiana report some damage but it is generally not serious. In south- 
eastern Missouri peach buds were seriously injured and apples suffered 
likewise. Strawberries in central and southern Missouri were injured-- 
i.e., the early buds. It is estimated that the loss to the strawberry 
crop will be 50 percent. 


"Our experimental plots at Mountain Grove, variety Rome Beauty, 
came through with practically no damage. These trees were in full 
bloom April 15th." 


John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 

"The effect of the snow storm and accompanying low temperatures 
last week is still somewhat in doubt," he writes April 16th. "Many grow- 
ers insist that the apple crop has been materially reduced, the grape 
crop injured, and the strewberry crop ruined. Others minimize the 
prospective losses. Our apple plots at Ruppel Bros. were injured and 
I am very much afraid that there will not be enough fruit on the trees 
for a satisfactory test of the various fungicides." 


C. A. Meckstroth, Willard, N.c. 


"So far I have been unable to find spores of the leaf spot and 
leaf scorch fungus on slides exposed over night in and to leeward of a 
strawberry field," he reports April 9th. "I could find only what appeared 
to be pine pollen and nematodes....The strawberry market at Wallace opened 
officially early in April, with smaller markets opening at Burgaw, Teachey, 
Warsaw, Rose Hill and Mount Olive. The strawberry market at Chadbourne 
opened April 8....We had several rainy days, with very heavy rain the 
night of April 8th. For the period from April 1 to 9, we had a total 
Fainfall of 6.25 inches. 
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NUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. HE. Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Ye started collecting our data on the cover crops and find we 
are getting heavy increases in some treatments on some soils, but so far 
there is a wide variation in the reaction of the different soils," he 
writes April 2. "In checking over the cover crop as it grows in the 
orchard, without some stimulation from fertilizers or manures, it would 
seem practically impossible to maintain cultural conditions in the or- 
chard on a satisfactory basis without some additional help in that way. 
The cover crops in some of the orchards outside of our blocks are not 
enough to pay for the cost of the seed, and this has been an exception— 
ally good season. 


"Of course, not all orchards are as bad as some I have been in, 
but the growth that we have checked on would indicate that these orchard 
soils have been depleted to such an extent that it is going to be im 
possible to bring them to anything approaching their former fertility 
level without adding fertilizers or manures. We have been working off 
and on with cover crops since 1929 and we are finally convinced that we 
have not been maintaining the fertility level in the orchards during that 
time. Even the best of the orchards hardly maintain the basis they had 
some years ago." 


Fe N. Dodge, -Robson, La. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on April 18th, he 
says; "There is a very marked difference in the color and amount 
of the foliage on the trees in the sod plots and those in the cultivated 
plots. It looks like the cultivated trees have more than twice as much 
leaf area per tree as the trees in the sod plots, and the foliage on 
the latter is yellow, while that on the cultivated trees is green and 
healthy looking. Differences in the amount of both staminate and pistil- 
late bloom can also be observed with the greatest amount of both being 
on the cultivated tress." 


He had written April 11: "The wind and cold has damaged pecan fol- 
iage a little by tearing it and killing the tips and edges of many leaf- 
lets. The tips of the stigma of many of the pistils have become dried 
and brown. It does not appear, however, that the damage is serious. 


"Due to the cold weather this week there has been very little 
advancement in the development of pistillate blossoms and practically 
no pollen shed, except for Moore and Desirable. These varieties have 
made an effort to initiate pollen shed during the week,...Pollen was 
shed by Nelson trees April 1, two to three weeks earlier than the past 
two seasons. This year, too, staminate bloom on pecans appeared three 
to four weeks earlier than in the past two years; similarly, pistillate 
bloom made its initial appearance two to three weeks earlier than it did 
in 1936 and 1937," 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"Tn the vicinity of Davis, all commercial almonds are done bloom- 
ing, includingthe Reams, one of the latest varieties to blossom," he 
wrote for the week ending April 2. "A number of late bloomers were dis- 
covered in our hybrids in Field 6. Some of them are just coming into 
full bloom now, and they are, therefore, much later than the latest of 
the commercial varieties." 


C. Le Smith, Austin, Tex. 


"The temperature at Brownvood went down to 29°F, on the night of 
April 2 and the frost killed 211 the new shoots on the Station trees 
to a height of about 6 feet from the ground. Apparently the rye and 
oats cover crop prevented air circulation up to that height. It is yet 
too early to predict the full effect of the freeze on the crop for this 
year. 


"The temperature at Austin today, April 7th, was 39°F. with 
‘the prediction of a freeze tonight." 


Howard E. Parson, Shreveport, La. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Disease Laboratory on April 9th, 
he says: "There has been much more rain this week. It began raining here 
about dark Tuesday night, April 5th, and continued almost incessantly 
until Friday night. A total of 3.12 inches of rain fell here this week. 
Spraying will be delayed some until the ground gets dry enough for ma- 
chinery to get over it. 


"The temperature went to a low of 36°F. Thursday night, April 7, 
and a minimum of from 26° to 30° was predicted for Friday night, but 
the temperature did not get below freezing." 


He had written April 2: "There is a very fine set of pistillate 
bloom on Pabst trees in the Skannal orchard. Mr. Smith reports that 
all the other varieties are performing similarly and that there is a 
narrower range than usual in the time that the various varieties are 
foliating and blooming. He hopes that this will result in a better set 
and less premature shedding of nuts from his Centennial trees than us- 
ual. 


"This set of nuts in the Skannal orchard comes after a yield last 
year of 102,000 pounds, and in a year when little is expected of other 
orchards around which bore heavily last year." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Regulations To avoid the necessity for the frequent revision of the 
Department Regulations, and also the undesirable increase 
in their physical volume, Secretary Office Memo. 751 -.of March 23, points 
out that detailed procedures which are subject to Department control havo 
becn gencrally omittcd and instead the foliowing statement was included 
in the order promulgating the regulations: 


"These Regulations are supplomented by the followin 


Secretary's Memoranda 

Budget and Finance Circulars 

Personnel Circulars 

Division of Cperation Circulars 

Informational Memoranda to Chiefs of Bureaus and Offices." 


e 


“Ob ue 
e 


To increase the effectiveness of the above described documents 
as supploments to the Regulations, all future. isstes of such documents 
which relate to the subject matter of specific Regulations will include 
the following statement as the final paragraph; 


"This document supplements the instructions contained 
in Department ‘Regulation No. - Employees maintaining 
copies of the Regulations should record this circular by an 
appropriate cross reference notation in their Regulations. 


It is recognizcd that the original distribution of the supple- 
mental media does not coincide with the distribution of the Department 
Regulations, but it is believed that covcrage is provided, where neces- 
sary, by the reproduction of these documents as part of bureau house 
orgens, administrative circulars, ctc. "To accomplish the. desired cross 
reference of the, Regulations it is important that the foregoing para- 
graph, wherever it appears in a circular or memorandum, be included in 
any bureau reproduction of the. original document," directs Memo. 75l. 


Foreign A memorandum from the Office of the Under Secretary, dated 
Feoruary 7, 1938, and addressed to all bureau chiefs and 
heads of offices, statcs that in the interest of uniform procedure it 
is desired that all routine requests for advice and information from 
American Foreign Service officials be handled through the Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Often it happens that information can 
be obtained more expeditiously through the Foreign Agricultural Service 
or through direct contact with the State Department. "Adoption of the 
proccdure suggested will facilitate the disnosal of all such reauests 
for routine information," says the memorandum. All such requests, of 
course, will be handled, through the Division, by the Chief of Bureau. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTSS 


Leave of "Employees appointed by the Department in connection with co- 
Absence. operative work with States, etce, whose duties and time of 

work are supervised and controlled by Federal officers, are 
employees of the United States within the meming of the annual and sick 
leave acts of March 14, 1936, 49 Stat. 1161 and 1162, regardless of 
whether a portion or all of their salaries is paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or otherwise, and should be regarded as in a continuous auty 
status for leave purposes," says a recent decision by the Acting Comp- 
troller General. 


"Where, under cooperative agreements between the Department of 
Agriculture and States, etc., emnloyees are under the supervision and 
control of the Federal Government during six months of the year’ and 
under the supervision and control of the cooperating agency during the 
other six. months, annual and sick leave under the Federal Acts of 
March 14, 1936, 49 Stat. 1161 and 1162, accrucs only during the period 
the employees are under Federal control, and although such employees 
may be regarded as in a condinuous duty status and their Federal leave 
carried over from one continuous period of Federal control of one month 
or more to another, such leave may be granted only for taking during 
the Federal service, and leave accrued during service under the cooper- 
ating agency may not be taken during Federal service." 


Automobile Par. 3162 of the Department Regulations covers the pro- 
Accidents cedure. to be followed in accidents connected with the 

operation of Government-ownea cars and claims arising 
therefrom. From time to time this phase of the operation of official ve- 
hicles has been called to your attention and we wish again to impress 
upon you that forms for reporting accidents should be carried at all 
times in each vehicle. These are Standard Forms 26 and 27. The former 
must be filled out at the scene of the accident and the other completed 
amd torwardec as soon as possible thereafter. 


Qur attention has now been called in Budget and Finance Memo. 97 
to the procedure. to be followed when accidents are caused by the negligence 
or misconduct of someone other than a Government employee. If you have 
an accident be sure to make out the proper forms immediately and if the 
accident is the fault of someone other than a Government employee it 
must be immediately referred to the Business Office of the Division with 
all pertinent facts or statements of witnesses in regard to the accident. 
The matter will then be presented to the Office of the Solicitor for 
appropriate action. If the accident is because of the misconduct of the 
Government employee, then the damage or other claims must be handled by 
the employee's liability insurance company, because you know YOU MUST 
carry liability insurance before you are permitted to operate a Government- 
owned vehicle. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Sick Leave Recently there have been cases where recommendations have 

been made to the Bureau for the granting of advance sick 
leave to employees of this Division which were reluctantly approved be- 
cause the requests had not been sent in until after the employee had re- 
turned to duty. 


Your attention is called to B. P, I. Memo. 986, dated April 9, 
1938, which states that applications for advance sick leave should be sub- 
mitted as soon as it is known that additional sick lesve beyond that avail- 
able to an employee will be required. Such applications should be supported 


case and recommending that the additional sick leave be granted. This 
statement must be forwarded as soon as all your accrued leave has been 
exnausteds; and must indicate the nature of your illness and give the 
physician's estimate of the time you will require before returning to duty. 


At various times your attention has been: called to these matters 
by items in the News Letter and by memoranda, and it is urged that these 
Regulations be strictly adhered to in the future. Immediately upon 
finding out that you will be required to be absent from duty due to ill- 
ness for an undetermined period, it is suggested that you ascertain the 
amount of sick leave to your credit and if it is felt you will require 
sick leave beyond the emount available, secure a statement from your phy- 
sician, as outlined above, and send it in to the Business Office as soon 
as possible. 


If these Regulations are not complied with in the future, the 
Bureau has warned us that approval will not be granted for advance sick 
leave but that the employee will be required to take annual leave, or 
leave without pay if no annual leave is available. 


Travel The Acting Comptroller General ofthe United States in decision 

of February 24, 1958, ciscusses a voucher covering travel expenses 
containing a transoortation request used by an employee who secured a first- 
class stateroom between two points, costing $4.25, a rate representing the 
exclusive use of a stateroom which contained two berths which might 
have been reserved separately--a lower berth at $2.25, The Comptroller 
points out that "first-class stateroom accommodation" in the Government 
Regulations is to be understood to mean the lowest first-class accommodation 
in a stateroom, which would be the rate for one lower berth. The transpor- 
tation request as drawn requires the Government to pay for the entire state- 
room instead of one lower berth, and it is held th:t the excess cost should 
be disallowed. 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VECETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau cf Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distributicn to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informel and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be pubiished without securing the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Precooling Delays in cooling reduce storage value of fruit and vege- 

tables; there is no doubt about that any more. Fruit and 
vegetable growers may produces crops of high value and still fail of suc- 
cess because they do not get their product to the consumer in first-class 
condition. This is where the methods of precooling, developed and intro- 
duced by us, are projected into the picture. 


"Produce cooled rapidly to slightly above freezing," says an item 
distributed to the newspaners by our Press Service," the temperature it 
might reach eventually in ordinary refrigerator cars, ripens more slowly 
and is less damaged by transit diseases. Recent studies show the prac- 
tical effects of precooling. Two bushels of avples were gathered from 
the same tree in Oregon for shipment to New York. One bushel was placed 
in a refrigerator car and cooled rapidly before starting on the long trip. 
The other bushel was placed in another refrigerated car, but was not pre- 
cooled. It probably did not reach the same low temperature as the first 
bushel until after 2 days or more. Upon arrival in New York, the two 
lots of apples appeared much the same--but the precooled apples kept in 
good condition 20 days longer than those not precooled. Hach day's de- 
lay in cooling apples from 70° to 329 F. cuts off about 10 days of po- 
tential storage life that no amount of later refrigeration can restore! " 


Cf course, other products, such as peaches, strawberries, lettuce, 
spinach and green peas, are even more perishable than apples. Too, pre- 
cooling methods are valuable in other ways--for example in drying pota- 
toes and controlling losses from soft ret. Yes, potatoes harvested in 
the Southern early districts of the United States often come out of the 
greund covered with mud and are washed before they are shipped. Early 
potatoes keep none too well, anyway, and Florida growers were rather 
upset to notice how rapidly soft rot developed on wet potatoes. Drying 
became a serious problem for them, you see, especially during humid 
weather at the peak of the shipping season. 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGH, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 


PRECOOLING DRIES WET POTATOES 


- 


Pr 2» dries wet potatoes and controls losses from sort rot-- 
that is th ne ee message that Mr. Pisher gives us. Growers have 
found that preccoling--the practice introduced by the Department in 
which produce is cooled rapidly before shipping--dries the potatoes quick-— 
ly and effectively, preventing soft rot. 


ecool 
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"The potatoes were precooled in the refrigerator cars with portable 
refrigeration units using either indcpendent compressor units or by blow-— 
ing air throvgh the ice in the bunkers," says the announcement concerning 
this development of our work. "As the air temperature was lowered, excess 
moisture taken from the potatoes was condensed on the coldest spot reached 
by the air--the compressor coils on the ice--in much the same manner as 
moisture collects on a window pane on a cold morning. 

"Precooling is a comparatively inexpensive means of drying potatoes 
in the Florida area, points out Mr. Fisher. Growers precool many kinds 
of fruits and vegetables and they have precooling equinvment available 
during the potato harvesting season." 


When farmers first were shown the advantages of precooling in gen- 
eral before shipment, its use was limited by lack of equipment. It was 
then available only in the cold rooms of vvarehouses in specialized areas. 
But we developed vortable equipment for precooling fruits and vegetables 
after loading in the cars--and promptly tne practice spread widely so 
that now the city housewife who expects to buy ner fruits and vegetables 
as fresh and crisp as when they left the farm a thousand miles or so awa 
is not often disappointed. 


ICE WATER PATH PRECOOLS FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


"Now, innovations introduced in Florida and California are expec- 
ted to make precooling available to even more farmers, according to Mr. 
Fisher. The produce is placed in a trough of circulating ice water. 

In California the usual practice is to add crushed ice continually to the 
water to keep the temperature near freezing--the produce being washed 

at the same time. The disadvantage of this process is that the water 
becomes muddy before a day's precooling work is over. 


"In Florida the produce is usually washed first and then placed in 
water cooled almost to the freezing point by circulation over refriger- 
ated coils. 


"This 'ice-water-bath! method has been successful in Florida and 
California in cooling such vegetables as green peas, celery, broccoli, 
cabbage, asparagus and other vegetables which a cold bath does not 
damage." 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, AND). MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS 
James S. Wiant, New York, N. Y. 


"For the past several weeks, veriodic examinations have snown that 
phytophthora rot in small amounts is rather widely present in California 
esparagus,' he vrites from the New York Market Pathology Laboratory on 
May 2. "Reports from California state that considerable decay (including 
phytophthora rot) has been present in the field. . This is presumed to 
have been a result of the excessive rainfall prior to time of harvest. On 
the market phytophthora rot has been the most important type of decay pres- 
ent. It was apyvarently responsible for very heavy losses during the latter 
part of Merch. 


"One of the first cars of California potatoes (Edison district) com- 
ing into the New York area was examined during the latter part of last 
week. Approximately 4 percent of the tubers were decayed with bacterial 
soft rot. The car was shipped uncer initinl ice only and arrived with 
temperatures of 57° F. top doorway and 52° bottom doorway. Further cars 
_for the present receiver will have one reicing in trensit. 


"Chippeva and Katahdin potatoes from Maine have arrived on the mar- 
‘Ket showing an unusual type of internal brown discoloration. In two car- 
lots this was accompanied by a small anount of what appeared to be ordin- 
ary blackheart. The presence of this together with the absence of the 
usual evidences of freezing injury suggested the possibility of snothering 
or heat injury as the cause. A later carlot showed both a flabby water-— 
soaked condition as well as the firm internal browning. Reports from Maine 
indicate that it constitutes a serious 2 problem that has developed during . 
the past month. Dr. Folsom writes from the Maine station that tests will 
be conducted to determine whether or not the trouble is an unusual type 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
CP Hamer, Wenatchee, Wash. 


'My earlier prognostication for full bloom on apples for May first 
apparently will be more accurate than many others that I have made," he 
writes. April 28th. 


"From our observations today it looks as though full bloom on most 
varieties will occur about Saturday, April 30th, in the Wenatchee district 
proper. The valley is experiencing an unusually heavy bloom this year and 
barring adverse weather conditions during pollinetion should ‘set a rather 
large crop. The cherry bloom was quite heavy and despite the somewhat 
adverse weather conditions for pollination, appears to have set a high per-— 
centage of blossoms." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Lee M. Hutchins, Brownweod, Tex. 


"Freezes disastrous to the peach and plum crops and injurious to 
the trees occurred on April 7-10," he writes April 16th. "High northerly 
winds from the general direction of the Texas Panhandle began the night 
of April 6, and within about 12 hours the temperature dropped 57° to a 
low of 310 F. at 4 a.m. on the 7th. During the day the temperature rose 
to 36°, .April 8th it stood: at- 28° from 2 to 10 a.m., rising to-a maxi— 
mum of 38° in the afternoon. Snow accompanied the cold weather on the 
7th and 8th. On the 9th the low was 30°, high 589; on the 10th the 
minimum was c60 during two hours in the early morning, rising 449 to a 
maximum of 70° in the afternoon. 


"Observations made during the past week at several points in Brown 
County showed that 100 percent of the peach and plum fruits were killed 
as a result of the unfavorable weather conditions. Growers report the 
apple crop as killed; and the injury to peach and plum foliage was severe. 
In orchards at Bangs, full-grown trees of Elberta, Early Wheeler, and mis-— 
cellaneous varieties not authentically identified were observed. On the 
northerly three-fourths of the individual trees the leaves were completely 
killed or were injured beyond the possibility of functioning to any im- 
portant extent, whereas injury was severe but less pronounced on the 
southerly one-fourth of the individual trees. Leaf injuries included: 
Blades entirely killed, deep marginal killing, and largo scattered spots 
of killed tissues. In some instances, tender new shoots were partially 
or entirely killed, but in many cases shoot growing points appeared to 
be uninjured. Pith killing was common in one- and two-year-old shoots, 
end localized killing of cambium in such shoots was common. Older limbs 
appeared to have escaped serious injury. It was too early to judge pos- 
Sible injury fmom frost collar 2inGle. sca 


"In peach trees, no important differences were noted between normal 
trees and trees affected by the peach mosaic disease, in the matter of in- 
juries to foliage, fruit, and shoots. 


"During the past 16 years, in Georgia, we have frequently seen 
peach foliage frozen without the severe resultant injuries described. 
It is possible that a combination of high ‘rind with great fluctuations in 
temperature, extending over a period of four days, which included re- 
peated freezing and thawing, was responsible for the injury in Brown 
County, Texas, this spring. The fact that injury on the southerly quarter 
of individual trees was much less severe than in portions of the trees 
facing the northerly winds vould seem to indicate that drying and bruising 
action of the wind on the frozen leaves may have been partly responsible 
for the regional distribution of severest injury in the individual trees." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATICNS 
John C. Dunegan, Fayettevilie, Ark. 


"A thorough examinaticn cf the spray experiment plots on April 18 
_revealed the discouraging fact thet the two frosts of the carly part of 
the month have completely; eliminated the crop in our 1938 apple experi- 
ment," he writes April 23d. "This lack of frait will necessitate some 
changes in-the spray program but work will be continued to test the ef- 
fectiveness of the various fungicides in the control of scab and blotch 
on the foliage. Steady rain on the 20th and cist brought conditions 
that were very favorable to the dissemination and spread of apple scab, 
The disease is spreading on the folinge in our non-sprayed plots." 


A 
— 
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E. S. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 


Writing from the pear field station on April-18th he says: "Full 
bloom of Anjou occurred on April 10-12. at the station,. just about normal. 
Time of full bloom as used by Ryall in his study of 'Time from full bloom 
to maturity!', is really ‘the beginning of blood. “Now; 8 days after full 


bloom, most of the flowers heve opened but ro vetals have fallen. Bee 
activity in the pear blossoms is almost nil. Bees are much more abundant 
in an Anjou block near here whicn is on granite soil. The blossoms on 


those trees appear to have a great supply of nectar than do tne blossoms 
et the station. There are plenty of becs at the station, but they prefer 
the mustard blossoms to the pears." 


M. A. Smith, Coiunbia, Mo. 


A note eon Dr. Smith, dated April 25, concerning apple scab in 
Missouri, says: "A large percent cf the apple crop in southern Missouri 
was destroyed by the freezes of April 7 end 8. While spray schedules 
have been followed since then in meny orchards, in others very little 
spraying has been done. <A survey last week showed that apple scab was 
becoming very severe in many unsprayed or poorly sprayed orchards. With 
continued favoreble scab weather, we may expect & serious scab problem in 
southern Missouri this year." . 


John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"The refrigerator car icing plant an Beas Valley is figuring on 
handling 2,900 cars of peaches tnis season," he writes on April 25th. 
"This estimate is much better than the 300 cars iced last year, and is 
slightly higher than the 1955-1936 figures. Years ago as many as 5,000 
cars of peaches a season were iccd at the local plant. More peaches are 
now being shipped by truck than formeriy, ae so the estimate does not 
approach the total production of the section." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
k. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 


"The water has now been removed from a good many bogs in the State," 
he writes from the Cranberry and Blueberry Disease Laboratory on April Oth, 
"especially where there are large reservoirs to give frost protection. The 
majority of the bogs will remain flooded for another 10 days. Sanding is 
being done on a number of properties both from boats and on dry bogs. The 
warm days have brought blueberrics into bloom very fast. On the 28th the 
Cabot was in full bloom in some sections and slightly past full bloom in 
other places. Pioneer was advanced nearly as far. Several other varieties 
were so covered with blossoms that they appeared to be at their peak until 
counts were taken. As predicted in our earlier reports, Cabot flowers had 
been injured and did not develop. The blossoming of Rancocas is rather 
erratic; in some fields where the set of buds was light the flowers appear 
to be normal; in certain fields, however, Rancocas set a goodly number of 
buds but only those on the lower shoots and laterals are blooming. The 
others are now very much retarded and vrobably will not produce a crop. We 
have been hoping to get a few more pictures of the mummy-berry disease 
this spring but it is extremely hard to find." 


He had written earlier; "The injury to the Cabot buds occurs rather 
generally. A certain-amount of discoloration has appeared in the buds of 
some other varieties but it is impossible to tell at present whether this 
will result in an appreciable reduction in the crop. There is an inclina- 
tion on the part of some growers to attribute this discoloration to the low 
temperature of April leth, but in a good many ways it differs from the usual 
manifestation of frost damage. For example, there seems to be no greater 
proportion of discolored buds near the ground than on the tips of the bushes, 
and tender vegetation nearby is generally unhurt.... 


"We have been much interested in the work of Dr. Kunkel, of Rockefel- 
ler Institute, who found that the virus of peach yellows could be killed 
within the tissues of peach twigs without injury to the peach buds. We have 
under way an experiment to see whether similar heat treatment will inacti- 
vate the false blossom virus in dormant cranberry tissue. We hope to re- 
peat the experiment later with growing material and, if practicable, with 
viruliferous leaf hoppers. Five years ago we submitted healthy and infected ~ 
dormant cranberry plants to gradual and controlled dehydration and were able 
to find a point at which 90 percent or more of the infccted vines were killed 
while about the same percentage of appnrently healthy vines recovered. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in telling in practice when this point is reached, 
we were not able to put the information to practical use in the treating of 
vines for planting. Moreover, plants in an early stage of infection appeared 
to be as resistant as uninfected plants which had been wenmkened from some 
other cause. If it should be found that the virus can be inactivated without 
injury to the cranberry tissue it would not only be of practical help in 
sterilizing plonting stock but would probably help to explain some of the in- 
consistencies that Mr. Bain has noted in the progress of false blossom in 
the plant." 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MHRIDIAN, MISS. 
Geo. P. Hoffman, vegetable crop investigations. 


"Very satisfactory results have been obtained this year in sweet- 
potato bedding where a l-inch deep pine straw muich has been used over 
the potatoes‘after the roots have becn covered 5/4 to 1 inch deep with 
sharp sand," he reports April 23d. "We have found by bedding the potatoes 
between layers of sand, wetting down good, covering with pine stray, and 
finally covering the beds vith sash, we obtain plants just about as quick-— 
ly as where stable manure has been used in supplying bottom heat. In 
other words, it seems that the pine straw has much merit in holding 
moisture and reduces the necessity for constant watering, thereby main- 
taining a more even tempernture.... 


"The weather was cloudy practically all week, with continued rains. 
The rainfall for the week was 4.96 inches. The total for the month has 
reached 17.48 inches thus far, Maximum temperatures for the week ranged 
from 819 to 699 F., and minimums from 640 to 49°. A late frost on Sunday, 
April 10, in the morning, vith a minimum of 32°, did considerable damage 
to vegetables and tender fruit blossoms. Beans were killed entirely in 
some places. Grape blossoms were severely injured. A fev unfolding tips 
of pecan shoots vere injured but not seriously enough to injure the trees. 


"The two tung-oil trees, the terminal buds and shoots of which were 
frozen during the winter, have surorised us by forcing new growth which 
has put on a few blossoms. There is a prospect of a moderate crop of nuts 
on the 15 tung-oil trees at the station." 


N. H. Loomis, small fruit investigations. 


"The loss of grapes due to frosts the week-end of April 16th in- 
creases from day to day. Clusters which apveared normel or with slight dam- 
age have hung on the vine and opened their flowers in a normal manner, but 
then absciss. This not only further reduces the crop prospects for the 
year, but also makes the grape breeding work difficult. 


"Excessive rains during the month practically ruined the strawberry 
crop in this vicinity. In many places, including the station planting, the 
water not only rotted the ripe fruit but also the green fruit and the blos- 
soms. To date, eight cars of very poor fruit have been shipped from this 
district, and the season is nearly over. <A year ago, approximately 30 
cars were shipped. The acreage this year was increased considerably over 
that of last year. The strawberry plantings which were made this spring 
look unusually good so that growers are looking forward to next year's crop." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"Te have noticed this year a greater number of pistillate flower 
clusters with stigmas drying without first becoming receptive and a 
small number of these clusters have been tagged for observation," he 
writes April 30th. “As yet we do not know to what this condition may be 
due, but think that it may be associated with cold injury. The condi- 
tion is not of sufficient extent to be scrious." 


Writing April 23d he said: "As yet very little scab infection 
has been found at Philema on the trees in the station orchard. The 
Schley trees have a very heavy bloom all over this orchard but the Stuart 
bloom is somewhat spotted, some trees showing a very heavy bloom while 
others have no bloom, or very light bloom. As a whole the Stuart bloom 
is the heaviest yet seen st Philena....A very heavy bloom on chestnuts 
is present this year. Nearly every tree is loaded with catkins and pis- 
tillate flowers and if the set is as good as the bloom it is a guess 
that we will have to do a considerable amount of propping this fall. 


"The damage done by the May beetles to the topworked trees at 
Philema has not proven as serious as we first thought it might as the 
trees are beginning to make good growth again. The original flush of 
growth was lost and we expect less than normal total growth this year 
as a result. It is possible that some of the weaker trees may die...." 


"Depending on the location, age, and condition of the trees from 
50 to 100 percent of all Moore catkins have shed their pollen at this 
time," he wrote April 9th, "Except for Schley and Stuart most other 
varieties are similarly advanced. However, there is no definite evidence 
yet to indicate that pollination has occurred on any varieties except 
Frotscher and Pabst....ve have what appears to be the best Schley bloom 
at the U. 8. Pecan Field Station at Philema, that has yet occurred. On 
most trees, regardless of treatment, most of the shoots are blossoming. 
The trees of the Stuart variety are not yet sufficiently developed to 
show what the variety will do this year but there are indications of a 
heavier than normal bloom." 


Ae He neh, lucson. Ariz. 


"The past winter has been one of the warmest in the history of 
the Southwest," he writes April 16th. "Evidence of its effects on folia- 
tion of fruit and ornamental plants are apparent. On April 7 and 8 pecan 
trees at Yuma which are normally in leaf have buds only starting to swell. 
Records of pistillate receptivity and pollen shedding have been kept for 
individual trees on the experimental farm since the trees first blossomed. 
These will be most interesting this year. This is the first year that 
visible evidence of incomplete rest period has been present. If the 
present thought that incomplete rest is a factor in the dropping of young 
nuts is correct, this year should be marked by a heavy drop." 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


C. HE. Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"As it turns out, practically no orchard has been cultivated at 
all and with the rain that is now coming it. is doubtful if any orchard 
ean be cultivated for some time to come," he writes April 16th. "Most of 
the growers are now calculatir ng that it will-be the first of May when 
they will start turning under their cover crops and if this weather con- 
tinues it will be still later. ‘While cover crop material and such is 
growing slowly, the development of fruit trees is very slow. The weather 
is just cool enough to hold back most of the bloom, especially with walnuits.! 


He -had written earlier: "It is more evident than ever that it is 
an individual soil problem as well as a crop problem, working with cover 
crops. On some: soils we have hac tremendous increases in the cover crop 
from the use of fertilizers. In other cases We rave. so stimulated the 
native vegetation that the cover crop vegetation has been completely 
killed out and then the native vetch has died. For instance, in one 

piace chickweed .choked out all the cover crop, matured and died, so that 
at the present time there is oe one bit of green material on the plot. 

In another place the annual bluegrass formed such a solid sod that no 
cover crop grew. The amount of organic matter produced by the blue 

grass is more or less negligible. In another place rye grass choked 

out practically all the oats and vetch and we hed nothing but the native 
vetch. In still enother locality on one soil the responses were accor- 
ding to the fertilizers applied. In two other places in that neighborhood 
only one fertilizer gave any responses at all, while the others were conm- 
plete blanks. The marvel of it. is why nitrogen, either spring or fall 
application, failed." 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Ores. 

"Preliminary results of studies on the time of filbert blight in- 
fection were taken during the week ending April 16th. Results of these 
studies seem to indicate that the buds are susceptible to infection 
practically the whole year arounc as infection of buds occurred from 
inoculations made at approximately monthly intervels from June 1, 1937 
to February. 15, 1938. However, the most critical part of this period 
of blight susceptibility is apparently the interval from June 1 to 
January 1, for infection taking plece during this interval caused the 
death of a relatively lerge percentaze of inoculated buds and opening shoots 
coming therefrom. Inoculations made after January 1, 1938 resulted in 
comparatively few infections and disease development was not anywhere near 
2s extensive as inoculations made in the late summer and fall. 

"Fruit and nut trees continue to develop rather slowly due to con- 
tinued cool temperatures." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


C. L. Smith, Austin, Tex. 

"During the week ending April 16, the turning under of cover 
crops on the Brownvood station was begun. The yield of oats and rye 
is excellent this year. Cover crops in plats at Wharton were in good 
condition and the yields are good. Esvecially promising is Huban 
clover, which was tried for the first time this year. 


"The freeze during the veek ending April 9th did little damage 
to pecans although the tempcrature dropped to 340F. on the 10th and a 
fairly heavy frost occurred. Corn was demaged seriously and cotton vas 
completely killed. Farther north, in some sections, a great deal of 
damage was done by the cold. At Brownvood all new shoots and swollen | 
buds were killed and in many instances the bark vas split on older wood." 


F. N. Dodge, Robson, La. 


"With Schley and Stuart pecans we find twice as many pistillate 
blossom clusters per tree on the trees given summer cultivation and 
winter legume than there is on the trees growing in Bermuda sod," he 
writes April 25th. "Also, there is no doubt but that the drop due to | 
abscission will be much greater on the trees growing in Bermuda sod than 
it will be.in the cultivated trees. When all factors are considered, it 
is quite possible that the yiclds in pounds per tree will be four times 
as great on. the cultivated trees this fall as on the Bermuda trees." 


Travel Paragraph 47 of the Standardized Travel Regulations, as amended, 

approved by the President January 30, 1934, and December 10, 1925, || 
provides as follows: "On vessels.--On vessels where the price of passage 
includes meals, ver diem in lieu of subsistence on shipboard will be al- 
lowed if specifically authorized. (Gratuities to Government employees will 
mot be allowed, )" 


"As the rates of the per diem in lieu of actual expenses for subsis- 
tence authorized by lav represent the maximum rather than the minimum al- 
lovable, it is the responsibility of the heads of the devartment and estab- 
lishments to see that travel orders authorize.only such per diem rates as 
are justified by the nature of the travel," says a memorandum of April 25, 
1938, from the Office of the Secretary. "Accordingly, in order to secure 
uniformity in Department policy, it has been administratively determined that)] 
$3.00 per day is the moxinum amount which may be allowed an employce of 
the Department as per diem in lieu of subsistence while on shipboard where 
the price of passage includes meals. Careful consideration would be given 
the facts in each case as to the allowance to be authorized, if any, within 
this limitation." 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Automobile In commenting on the accidents and fatalities occurring in 
Accidents connection with work on Department projects and activities 

during the last six months of 1937, the Director of Person- 
nel emphasizes the fact that a large number of the accidents appear to 
have been the result of excessive speed of passgener cars and trucks. 
This means that we need a lot more cooperation in the Department's safety 
progran. 


Paragraph 1832 of the Department Regulations states that "Drivers 
of all departmental vehicles shall strictly observe all State and local 
laws and regulations both in letter and spirit." Every employee, es-— 
pecially those in a supervisory position, shoulda see that this regulation 
is strictly observed. 


Remember, too, that an employee of the Department is authorized to 
operate a Government motor vehicle only where a Department motor vehicle 
operator's permit has been issued to hin. This applies to all of our 
workers, whether employed under appointment or hired under letters of 
authorization. To obtain such an operator's pernit the employee nust 
have at all times adequate liability insurance. Is your insurance still 
in force? 


Reinstatement, "The Civil Service Commission has advised the Department 
Transfers, etc. that hereafter a candidate who fails in the first non- 

competitive examination given him, whether for transfer, 
promotion, reinstatement, or other change in status, or for classification, 
will be permitted to take a second examination on the request of the De- 
partment of Agriculture provided that a period of six months has elapsed 
since the first examination, during which period the employee, if in the 
service, has continued to render satisfactory service," says Personnel 
Circular No. 62 of April 19, 1938. "Additional examinations will not be 
permitted more often than once a year. 


"The above regulation was considered as effective on and after 
March 15, 1938; however, the Civil Service Commission has decided that 
in all cases where a first noncomvetitive examination was requested or 
accorded prior to that date, a second examination may be requested and 
accorded without regard to the six months! time limit established above. 


"The Civil Service Commission requires that Civil Service Form 375, 


properly executed in all respects, shall be submitted with requests for 
action in the classes of cases mentioned." 
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The official organ: of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Hditor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without securing the prior aporoval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjectsé 


WoL a Washington, D.C., June 1, 1938 ; No. 1l 


Potatoes A knowledge of the obstacles that have been overcome in the 
past supplies much of the encouragement needed for meeting the 
problems of the present and future. Thus the workers in our section of 
potato investigations must feel rather optimistic about the future when 
they look back over the past. The Gardener's Chronicle (London) tells 
us for example, that there was a time when the French Government received 
thousands of petitions urging the suppression of the culture of the so- 
called "Trish" potatoes. One of the charges against the potato was that 
it caused leprosy! 


Battling such prejudices, the potato has risen from zero in 1719 
to a yearly production of 400,000,000 bushels in this country, with the 
annual world production passing the six billion bushel mark. We need no 

longer persuade people that the potato is a valuable food. Now we are 
concerned with stabilizing production to make sure that adequate supplies 
will be available at reasonable prices. This has come to mean primarily 
a battle with diseases. Knowing that the manifest difference in disease 
resistant among various sorts must have a genetic basis, potato breeders 
are working with confidence to produce disease-resistant varieties of 
satisfactory commercial quality. 


While doing this, we are giving another splendid demonstration 
of the importance of team work in research. We have needed the help of 
the plant introducers in bringing in potatoes carrying the genes of dis- 
ease resistance. We have needed the aid of the specialists in home 
economics in connection with cooking tests. The plant breeders and 
horticulturists have made the crosses and grown the progenies, while the 
pathologists conduct the studies necessary to secure information on dis- 
ease resistance. And when promising new sorts are obtained, we enlist 
the aid of the State stations in giving them a practical test as 
promptly as possible under a wide range of climatic and soil conditions. 
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EXPERIMENTS MAY HELP SOLVE RIDDLE OF GROWTH SUBSTANCES 


Under this title the Department's Press Service distributed to 
newspapers on May 10 an excellent summary of investigations conducted 
by our colleague, Dr. William C. Cooper. 


"When cuttings of many plants are treated with a suitable solu- 
tion of one of the recently discovered growth substances or plant hormones, 
they grow more roots and grow them more quickly than untreated cuttings. 
Plant scientists accept this as a fact, but they are still. puzzled as to 
how it happens. 


"William C.. Cooper has opened new lines for investigation by re- 
porting a series of experiments which throw new light on the problem and 
indicate that the re@al root-forming substances are already in the plant 
and not in the treatment. 


"Several chemicals are known to promote rooting. Cooper used 
indole-3-acetic acid, one of the first chemicals identified as a growth 
substance. He treated lemon cuttings--soaking the base of each cutting 
in a solution of the chemical--planted part of them, and got the antici- 
pated response--more and stronger roots than from untreated cuttings. 
Part of his cuttings he did not plant. Instead he cut off the treated 
base sections and again treated the shortened cuttings. The second 
treatment did not stimulate nearly so much root formation as the first 
treatment. 


"Doctor Cooper says that the probable explanation of these con- 
flicting results is that the chemical treatment causes the downward 
transport of naturally-occurring root-forming substances which are 
already in the plant and which are necessary for root formation. For 
convenience in the discussion of these substances, they have been named 
rhizocaline. 


"A 20-hour treatment of lemon cuttings apparently drew down 
about two thirds of these substances and concentrated them in the base. 
In a 40-hour treatment the rhizocaline movement was practically complete. 
If the treated base was cut off after 20 hovrs this removed about two- 
thirds of the rhizocaline and a second treatment resulted in some root 
formation. But after a 40-hour treatment had concentrated practically 
all of the rhizocaline in thé base, shortening the cuttings removed 
practically all the rhizocaline and the second treatment gid not pro- 
mote rooting, even though the cutting absorbed the indole-3-acetic 
acide 


"Cooper's experiments with various other plants indicate that 
plants which do not root readily when treated--Delicious apple cuttings, 
for example-—are lacking in rhizocaline. The chemical nature of rhizo- 
caline has not been discovered," 
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, DECIDUOUS. FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Ja TRey Kienholz | Hood River Ores. 

"The Apple. Growers. Association mixed up a batch of the copper- 
phosphate-Bentonite-lime mixture: which was placed with several growers in 
the bad scab areas for a preliminary commercial trial," he reports May 1. 
"They appear.to be well pleased with its characters, It certainly gives 
then a chance to check on their spray methods since the material gives a 
beautiful coating and unsprayed portions can be seen at a distance. If 
scab control is satisfactory, I-will feel that ‘this office has made one 
' good contribution to the local fruit industry. 


"Boron applications on pear trees showing thepitted fruit con- 
dition were completed on April 19 when a few Anjou trees were sprayed 
at Parkdale. This concludes quite a comprehensive series and it will be 
interesting to observe the trees throughout the remainder of the season. 


"Anjou twigs were collected this spring showing what appeared to be 
active anthracnose cankers,. -Isolations fron the material, however, yielded 
pure cultures of a bacterial organism which grew very readily on media or- 
dinarily used for fungi. It is. planned to do some work with this as soon 
as the rush season is over. While not a widespread disease, locally, it 
seems desirable to know its pathogenicity and identification." 


G. A. Meckstroth, Willard, N. C. 


"During the past week I have followed up the picking in our ex- 
perimental spray plots and have kept up with the study of the effect of 
spraying on cap condition, yields, berry size, black seed and rot," he 
writes from the Coastal Plain Station on May 7th. "The difference be- 
tween the sprayed and unsprayed plots is still very striking. In the 
case of the Klondikes in one or two pickings there was only one berry 
with a good cap per quart in the check plot, Harlier in the season the 
caps from the check plot were in a little better condition. I have col-— 
lected plants from all of the sprayed plots for leaf infection records. 
This is giving us a fine picture as to the effect of spraying on the 
HOMUMTLALC s/o10 1 LE prices paid for strawberries during the last half of the 
week have been very satisfactory, ranging from $3.00 to $4.50 per crate, 
mostly around $4.00. At Chadbourn the price during the last week has 
been very good--up to about $4.50 per crate." 


H. F. Bergman, East Wareham, Mass. 


"Some of the cranberry bogs are still under winter flowage. On 
some of these the water will be held until about May 20. On others the 
water would have been let off before this but the growers do not have a 
sufficiently large supply of water to last through the frost season and 
are holding the water until the weather becomes a little warmer." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
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EH. 5S. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 


"Following a very favorable blossom period, the dnitial sev of. 
all varieties is very good," he writes from the U...S. Pear Field Station 
on May llth. "On the station orchard, a few trees:which were: allowed: to 
suffer. rather ‘severely for moisture in 1937, have a. light initial sect, 
but everything clse is heavy. The initial set on the unpruned Anjous. in 
block 4 is lighter than for the moderate or heavy pruned trees but these 
trees have plenty of fruit for avcrop so far’ It ds going toa be: very 
interesting to observe the ‘influence of fairly heavy applications Of Tei 
trogen on the June drop of these trees, i 


He had written earlier: "A few years ago Mr. F.C. Reimer announced 
that he had a seedling pear tree (Old Home), which made. a good trunk stock 
and was very highly resistant to blight. He recommended that this trunk 
be budded on a highly resistant root and after three or four years the de- 
sired variety be topworked in to the secondary branches of the O1d Home. 
These recommendations were made without a very thorough (if any ) testing 
of the combination in the field. As a-result,: ifwas not until) after 
several fairly large plantings and many smaller ones had been made that it was 
discovered that the Old Home trunk is very susceptible to a mysterious canker.j 
The canker was examined and pronounced European canker by Zeller of Oregon 
State College. It was also examined and pronounced a 'Phytophthera rot! by 
some pathologist from California. Most of the growers and Mr. Reimer ac- 
cepted the second diagnosis and as 2 result Mr. Reimer recommended a bor- 
deaux spray in the fall as a control measure. Other varieties are attacked 
by the canker but to a lesser extent than Old Home. The canker seems to 
attack trees which are in a weak condition, especially trees growing in 
soil with a high water table.... 


"Mr, Nattkemper has been working on this since his arrival and has 
found a bacterim present which greatly resembles the organism causing 
bacterial gummosis of stone fruits. It appears rather definite now that 
instead of being either European canker or a Phytopthera rot these cankers 
are Blast cankers, caused by a species of Phytomonas. These cankers have 
been very thoroughly described and discussed by Dr. EH. E. Wilson in Hilgar- 
dia, vol. 10, no. 8, November, 1936." 


George F. Waldo, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Weather during the week has been quite warm with no rain," he 
writes for the April 25-30 period. "Strawberries are coming into full 
bloom and it is evident that the season will be considerably earlier 
than last year, probably some berries ripening by May 15, 


"Reports indicate that strawberry plants throughout the valley are 
in very good condition, and with good weather during blooming season it 
is evident that the crop will be large." 
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John H, Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. May 9, 1938. 


"Three cars of Mayflower peaches were shipped from the Fort Valley 

section this past week, and about 20 more cars are expected by. the local 
ice plant to be loaded this week. Quite a few grovers have expressed 

the opinion that because’ of poor quality the very ea eae peaches only 

serve to injure the market for the later ones, and that a person who buys 
Mayflower as a typical Georgia peach is through with Georgia peaches for 
the rest of the season... However, as long as grovers cen get $3 per bushel 
for them, iHayflower will continue to be grown. ‘The Uneeda variety is 
expected to start ripening next week, and gradually the quality of fruit 
shipped from Georgia: will improve, as later varieties ripen...." 

-He wrote May’ 2: "The first peaches of the season fron Georgia were 
shipped April 28th, from an orchard near Fort Valley, and consisted of a 
few crates of Mayflower. The first carload is expected to be loaded this 

week....the Georgia Peach Growers Exchange released an estinate last week 
of 9680.cars of peaches eee ees ee year. If it materializes it 
will be the largest crop since 1931, and about 1500 cars nore than the 
1933-36 average. The nee mate by eter ae is Mayflover 66 cars; Uneeda 
185; Early Rose 880; Hileys 2,675; Belle 285 and Elberta 5,359, It is 
expected that each variety will mene fully two weeks earlier than usual, 
and the shipping season will be practically over by July 15. 


- 


"Bacterium pruni is becoming serious in some of the commercial Early 
Rose and Elberta orchards in this section. In the variety block at the 
laboratory Valiant and Veteran trees are being seriously defoliated; and 
in a way the infection will serve a good purpose in that it will help to 
establish the ence OF new varieties to the a The USV's con- 
tinue to be resistant, as is their parent Hiley.! 


VEGETABLE INVESTIGATIONS 
ii. Rex Thomas, La Fayette, Ind. 


"Qn May ll.and 12 severe frosts throughout Indiana killed 80 
percent of the canning tomato acreage transplanted at that time," he 
reports May 19th. "Most of this loss occurred in the central part of 
the State where approximately 25 percent of the intended 1938 acreage 
had been set out. Practically all growers in the Southern and Northern 
regions transplant at a later date and hence suffered no loss. Trans- 

planting was farther advanced than usual at this date because of an 
early spring this year. ~Several rainy days following the freeze have 
prevented an immediate resetting of the damaged fields. Open seeded 
plants for late season resets were not injured." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. P, Harley, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"The Wenatchee fruit district has ex cperienced a spring season 
which approximates closely the normal in regard to weather conditions," 
he writes May 13th. "At no time has the temperature dropped to a point 
where blossoms or. young fruits would be injured, except in a few of the 
frostiest districts where firing was necessary for two or three nights. 


"The set of apples in the district-generally is good. In the 
Wonatehee district proper, April 29th and 60th were ideal for pollin- 
ation and practicsily :all pollination took ..place .at that.time. In certain 
orchards between Monitor and Cashmere, however, the pistils were not 
receptive on the 29th and 30th. The following week turned cool and windy, 
resulting in a full bloom condition of these trees during that entire 
period. Ina.few of these orchards the set will not be very great, 
although I think sufficient for a good crop.of fruit. 


"The cherry set seems to be very good in all sections; in fact, 
many growers are afraid that the crop will be too large on many trees 
to acquire a desirable size. Prospects for a pear crop are also good. 


John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"Conditions in northwest Arkansas continue to favor the develop- 
ment and spread of the apple scab fungus," he writes from the fruit 
disease field laboratory on May 9th. 


"We had two rains storms, one of more than 2 inches, during the 
week ending May 7th, and below normal temperatures. The scab fungus 
is flourishing under these conditions and only the absence of fruit 
saves this year from being a repetition of the 1935 scab disaster. It 
is true, of course, that if the crop had not been killed by the two April 
frosts, the growers would undoubtedly have paid more attention to spray- 
ing and the disease might not have obtained the ‘head start! that it has 
this season. However, in many orchards the growers have practically 
abandoned their spray program and considerable foliage injury is anticipated. 


"Tnoculation experiments with leaves fron seedlings of the Amassia 
apple obtained fron Turkey have given negative results with aeciospores 
fron Anemone caroliniana and A. coronaria, as well as with overwintered 
urediospores of {. pruni spinosae discolor. These results. indicate that 
the rust on Amassia apple, in Asia Minor, Turkey and Greece, while re- 
sembling the rust on various species of Prunus,.is at least physiologically 
dvstanen.e! 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, CHEYENNE, WYO. 
A. C. Hildreth 


"More than 900 chrysanthemum plants were distributed to nursery-— 
men in this region during the week," he reports for the week ending 
May 7th. "These plants were United States Department of Agriculture 
nunbered varieties introduced by Mr. Mulford, and were distributed to 
10 nurserymen throughout the Rocky Mountain-Central Great Plains area. 


"Harly garden vegetables were being planted by Babb and Kraus, 
these including Chinese cabbage, turnips, beets, etc. They also 
started cutting asparagus in the irrigated portion of the depth of 
planting experiment. We shipped to the Wind River Indian Agency at 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. 878 pounds of asparagus roots, composed of 265 
root, as part of a cooperative test in the culture of asparagus. Small- 
er shipments of roots were made to the Wyoming State Experiment Farms 
at Afton ay Lyman, Wyo." 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on 
May 14th he said: "Irrigation of the nurseries has become necessary due 
to the 7 ‘longed dry spell. The week brought no rain to us at Philema 
and the soil is becoming very dry. Sand burn of the nursery trees is 
extens’ ge and in an effort to prevent further injury from drouth and 
heat we are hauling sawdust for use as a mulch, planning at the present 
time to cover one-half of each nursery. We have located an almost 
limitless supply of sawdust and if a mulch of this material appears to 
be satisfactory we expect to make much more extensive use of it." 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"From all appearances, filbert blight is going to be quite bad 
this year, as a relatively large number of blighted buds and twigs are 
now evident in unsprayed orchards," he reports for the week ending 
Morea dS Oily, 


"The current epidemic outbreak of blight is apparently correla- 
ted with the abnormally wet season of 1937, Many buds in the axils of 
the leaves were apparently infected during the heavy rains which fell in 
western Oregon in June, 1937, as artificial inoculations made during 
this period caused abundant infection of buds. The disease did not 
become evident, however, until March and April, 1938. Considerable in- 
fection also occurred during the wet fall of 1937," 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. Le Smith, Austin, Tex. 


"During the week yield records of the vetch and rye cover crops 
at Granbury were taken," he writes May 7th. "These plats are on a heavy 
silt clay soil which has been deposited largely by overflows from the 
Brazos River. The land is fairly flat and there is not a quick run-off 
of water rains. The rye has done well on these plats in both years it 
has been grown but the hairy vetch has not made satisfactory yields. The 
vetch this year apparently was adversely affected by too much rain. A 
large number of the plants are dead and all of the leaves are dead nearly 
to the top of the plants. The vetch was better on the ridges than on 
lower ground, which indicates that it probably suffered from too much 
water. In the orchard adjoining our plats the oats are very fine and if 
allowed to mature should yield at least 85 bushels of grain to the acre. 
These were planted early in the fall. Barley also made good growth on 
this land, but it was in the early dough stage when the freeze occurred 
on the 7th and 8th of April and the blossoms were killed. It is reported 
that early wheat in this and other areas went the same route....Unless 
some legume other than hairy vetckh is found to yield heavily on this 
land, it will probably be found profitable to use small grains as cover 
crop plants. Hubam and yellow flowering sweet clover will be tried next 
year," 


He had written late in April: "The cold weather during the first 
of the month apparently did not damage to the pecan flowers, but seems 
to have delayed their development to a slight extent. There is a heavy 
bloom on all varieties in this area, and also good prospects for a heavy 
infestation of the nut casebearer," 


ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIAL! 


Vouchers We have just received word from the Bureau's Accounting Office 
that a new system of accounting for the Bureau will be in- 

stalled as of July 1, 1938. In order to work up this system it will be 

necessary for us to have additional copies of vouchers, beginning with 

the first voucher you prepare after reading this notice. Copies should be 

furnished as follows: 


HOSA “VOMCH SPS hws ecevenckeeuekesenevotedeieeercastors ome 1 white original 
2 yellow carbons 
Expense Accounts (Form 1012)..........1 white original 
2 yellow carbons 


(Continue to send same number of other forms accompanying 
expense accounts) 


Day. ROWskS/ uCHo mrs ONes) ahye cence arian -ol white orucinal 
1 white carbon copy 
© yellow carbons 


past Ls. 2S cesion ~ ___. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
5. G. Sitton, Shreveport, La. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on May 16th he says: 
"A fairly careful check has been made of the trees sprayed last year 
and those which were not sprayed and it seems as if the sprayed trees have 
almost as many pecans as they should carry on the portion of the tree which 
was sprayed last year. 


"As I have indicated in previous reports, we were unable to reach 
the tops of the trees last year and the tops lost most of their foliage 
early in the Fall. There does not seem to be a very heavy set of pecans 
on that portion of the trees. Trees not sprayéd last year have from 
one-third to one-half as many pecans set as the sprayed trees. Prac- 
tically the only Stuart trees in this orchard which have set a crop of 
pecans are on those trees which were sprayed last year in this block or in 
Mr. Parson's experiment." 


He N. Dodge, Robson, a. 


"Spraying has taken nearly all our efforts this week as it did 
last week," he wrote May 16th. "Sometime has been spent in removing the 
covers from the clusters used in the breeding work and in looking for 
eggs of the nut case-bearer....This year tobacco dust was blown into 
some of the covers a day or two after the pollen had been applied. Clus- 
ters so treated had no larva when opened, and no ill effects of the dust 
have been observed as yet, except that the dust caused the stigma to dry 
more rapidly than normal. The clusters treated showed signs of insect 
injury at the time the dust was applied; so that I am certain that the 
treatment saved the nuts from being destroyed." 


‘John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"I visited at least 10 orchards planted to the Schley variety and 
in every place where the grower has not sprayed for this disease, the scab 
infection is more severe than it is in the vicinity of Albany," he writes 
from the U. S. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on May 14th. "During the month 
of April approxinately 10 inches of rain fell over a period of about 20 days 
in the above localities and that is the chief reason for such a heavy scab 
infection. Those growers that made the pre-pollination spray application 
obtained excellent control of the scab disease. 


"There will be at least four cooperative machines being used north 
of Albany this year and it is going to be interesting to see how well the 
grovers will be pleased with this new venture. They were very much 
pleased at Anericus last season when five growers used on nachine.! 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS, 
Geo. FP. Hoffmann (Vegetable Crop Investigations) 


"A heavy infestation. of melon lice developed in the greenhouse 
almost over night," he reported for the week ending April 30th, "and the 
potato plants got more than their share; however, it is thought that no 
harmful effect will.result, 


"A word to the wise! Spirea is a very beautiful plant but might 
well be planted as far away from the greenhouse and plant ranges as can 
be conveniently planted, because plant lice certainly are at home on. 
spirea and it is a great temptation to shade incoming and outgoing plants 
under the spireas, with the result of getting heavy infestation of lice 
in the greenhouse. 


"Intense heat has to some extent lowered the quality of our as- 
paragus. Spear growth is very loose, unattractive, and naturally of low 
quality. 


"Reports from the Crystal Springs trucking section would indicate 
that the bottom has absolutely fallen out of the cabbage market. Very 
high quality beans are coming in from South Mississippi. Irish potato 
growers in this section are generally much concerned over the crop out- 
look as well as possible unfavorable prices." 


N. H. Loomis (Small fruit investigations) 


"The week was taken up entirely with grape breeding work. The 
blossoms continue to open and shed without setting fruit, as a result of 
the frosts of April 9 and 10. At the present time it appears that little 
of the grape breeding work will be successful and that less than 25 per- 
cent of a normal grape crop will be made. 


"A total of 9 cars of strawberries were shipped from the Marion 
district this season. A normal crop would have been approximately 45 
cars. This difference is due to the unfavorable weather conditions at 
harvest time." 


J. M. Lutz (Fruit and vegetable storage and utilization studies) 


"The strawberry season in Louisiana is practically over (April 30). 
Slightly over 2300 cars were shipped this year as compared to 3333 cars 
crates WS aga 


Maximum temperatures during the week ending April 30 ranged from 
77° to 87°F,, and minimum temperatures from 58° to 61°. There was no 
rain and very little cloudiness. Long hot days, with burning winds, caused 
covercrops to about reach their peak. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Local "I'm thinking of going to the Riviera for the season," said the 
Holidays wife. "How much would it cost?" "Nothing," said the husband, 


promptly. "Nothing?" echoed the wife, puzzled. "No," explained 
her husband readily, "thinking about going will not cost you anything." 
On the other hand, of course, thinking about things will often save you 
money. That's what a certain station superintendent found out when he 
reported that he had excused the station workers from duty when the mayor 
of the town proclaimed a local holiday due to the opening of the racing 
season. Now he's collecting leave slips from the men. 


There is nothing in law, you see, permitting us to authorize the 
closing of a Government office or the excusing of Government employees 
from duty on local holidays. The annual leave regulations provide only 
for Sundays, legal holidays and holidays declared by Executive order; 
local holidays are not included wnless specified by Executive order. If 
an employee is excused from dvty on a local holiday, the absence must be 
deducted from his annual leave. An exception is made, of course, where 
the local holiday prevents the employee from working--through closing of the 
building in which he works, etc. Unless local celebrations or observances 
of holidays involve the closing of buildings occupied by Department organ- 
izations, or the withdrawal of other facilities essential to the perfor- 
mance of official work, such occasions do not constitute acceptable justi- 
fication for excusing of the personnel. 
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Servicing The Procurement Division of the Treasury Department is to 
Office ask for bids for repairing and servicing adding, account-— 
Machines ing, check writing machines, etc. in the District of 
Columbia. Contracts, therefore, should not be entered 
into for such service in the District. With reference to field activi- 
ties, it is suggested that contracts be delayed until the Procurement 
Division advises us as to the terms of the contracts let by it. For its 
information and guidance, it will be appreciated if activities which have 
Maintained records of the cost of servicing types of office machines, will 
furnish us information concerning types of machines, age, annual service 
cost, and whether the machines.were serviced under a general maintenance 
agreement or under an arrangement providing for service whenever needed. 


Radiator We have a Congressional request suggesting that we solicit 
Furniture bids or quotations from Mr. John W. Shirley, 330 HE. St. Joe 

Street, Indianapolis, Ind., for requirements included under 
gas cabinets, radiator furniture and steel equipment. If you have oc- 
casion to request quotations on equipment of this nature, Mr. Shirley 
should be given an opportunity to submit a bid. 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
‘ture, and is not to be published without securing the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Apples A small clothing store used as a sign and trademark the picture 
of a large red apple. A customer suggested that the emblem had 

been selected because of its possible appeal to the farmers and fruit 

growers in the surrounding country. "Not at all," denied the proprietor. 

"It's a symbol of gratitude. Think back to the Garden of Eden and what 

happened there--and tell me where the clothing business would be today 

if it hadn't been for the apple !" 


Color is an important factor in the sales appeal of fruit and the 
red apple has been a leader in demonstrating that fact. Commercial or- 
ganizations have come to recognize that the apple represents an amazing 
Combination of selling appeal factors. It is good to look at, good to 
snell, good to eat--and worth cating. Taking their cue from it they have 
found that they can often increase sales merely by making a product more 
attractive. An outstanding illustration of this is the experience of the 
manufacturer of portable typewriters who nearly doubled his sales merely 
by putting out models in different colors, without any other change in 
Materials or construction ! 


As to the food value of the apple, the late Bob Adams said: "To 
regulate the human gizzard, and all man's frame from A to Izzard, the 
good red apple is a wizard. To eat each day a juicy pome, will keep the 
doctor from your home. So shed your nightshirt, rise betimes, and pick 
yourself a Golden Grimes. No more, I ween, will old Doc Green, come 
romping up in his machine, all set to amputate my spleen. No more he'll 
jab, with hand expert, to find the spots he knows will hurt. No longer 
overwork his brain, and all its fine ball- bearings strain, determining the 
diagnosis before he tells me what the dose is. Instead of pills of varied 
size, I'm eating Vinesaps, Yorks and Spies. And you, 2 Hope, willl follow 
suit, and fill yourself with wholesome fruit!" 
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Not long ago the newspapers published a picture of Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg, the noted food authority, showing him at the age of 86, keeping 
fit with his rowing machine--and apples. Dr. Kellogg has long been an 
enthusiastic friend of the apple. "Scientific observation has proven that 
of all foods the apple is the one best for reducing acidity and introdu- 
cing needed alkalines into the system," he once insisted. "Their free use 
is an excellent means of combating biliousness or intestinal toxemia, the 
very condition for the relief of which many people, to their detriment, 
swallow pills, mineral waters, calomel and other drugs, the habitual use 
of which does enormous harm... Most headaches are due to intestinal toxemia. 
Apples put an end to them by removing the cause, Children are benefited 
by the free use of apples, which are rich in vitamins and aid materially in 
developing sound teeth." To quote is not necessarily to endorse all that 
even so eminent a food authority may have said, but one can say much never- 
theless in praise of the apple and still remain conservative, 


What we have in mind is that the apple is better fitted than most 
horticultural crops to stand on its own feet. If it needs the aid of the 
research specialist, there can be no question as to his value to the other 
horticultural crops. More and more of recent years the apple grower has 
had impressed upon him the fact that he does need the help of research 
in battling both direct and indirect competition. The production of ap- 
ples in this county is now but little greater than it was 35 years ago-- 
and our largely increased population should be using a lot more apples. 

' The apple grower has been forced to admit that oranges offer a direct 
competition with apples in that when a consumer is eating an orange he 

is not eating an apple! Now comes another shock in the realization that 
ice cream has become an active competitor, believe it or not} A few years 
ago apple pie was not only the favorite American dessert; it actually made 
up more than 50 percent of the dessert orders. Now ice cream ranks first. 


The apple grower has been forced to accept that fact that the man 
who used to make a path to the home of the person who made a better mouse- 
trap, is not showing the same degree of interest in the apple. It is not 
enough for the grower to produce apples of superlatively fine quality. It 
is not enough, even, to get these to the consumer in perfect condition at 
a fair price. No. the grower is facing the fact that he must emulate the 
hen and cackle when he has laid an egg, though the word is really "advertise," 
not "cackle," 


' The research specialist is putting his shoulder to the wheel, so 
that apple production has been pushed up from 1.02 bushels per tree 35 
years ago to 1.64 bushels or more now. More attention is being paid to 
the location of the orchard and the planting and care of the trees, The 
apple growing industry is being concentrated in the hands of experienced 
fruit growers who devote their full attention to the production of fruit. 
And handling and transportation problems are being given close attention-- 
and need it. — 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Apropos the need of the aid of the research specialist in connec- 
tion with apple growing, there is an old riddle that inquires: What is it 
that has four legs, stands in a barn, and can see equally well from both 
ends? The answer is; "A blind horse." A really pressing need is some- 
thing that will enable an animal that has two legs, man, to see ahead as 
well as behind. For instance, there is an apple grower near Springdale, 
Ark. who didn't see very far ahead, and just now needs no argument to con- 
vince him that the aid of the research specialist is vitally important. 
We'll let Mr. Dunegan tell about him! 


John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"On Tuesday, May 17, I visited an orchard near Springdale which 
had the largest crop of apples I have seen in the district this season," 
he writes. "Having escaped the effects of the two frosts in early April, 
however, the owner of this orchard proceeded to 'take a chance! with the 
scab fungus, and omitted the cluster bud and calyx sprays. 


"At the time of my visit the Delicious variety showed practically 
100 percent scab on the fruit and every leaf showed scab lesions. The 
Grimes trees were not as severely affected, but even on these a very 
high percentage of the fruit was affected. Several Springdale growers 
estimated that the crop would have been worth at least $3,000,000 this 
year, but at present it is doubtful whether the apples will be of any 
value except for vinegar stock. It is estimated that it would have cost 
approximately $200 to properly spray the 40 acres in the cluster bud and 
calyx applications." 


About strawberries and raspberries: 


"According to reports in local newspapers, about 25,000 crates 
of strawberries have been marketed in Fayetteville so far this season, 
it was estimated on May 20th. Harvest of strawberries will probably 
continue most of next week, although the bulk of the crop in this area 
has already gone out. Most of the berries have gone out by truck. The 
prices for the first two-thirds of the season averaged about $3.00 a crate; 
and for the final one-third of the season, about $2.25. Probably two- 
thirds of the local crop has been handled through the local Farmers 
Market. 


"The first crate of raspberries grown near Winslow Route One was 
marketed here on Friday and brought $3.10. This vicinity will produce 
from 300 to 400 crates of berries this season, which is more than usual. 
It is believed that an even better price may be expected as the larger 
berries mature and ripen." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. P. Harley, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"Our biggest headache for the past week has been Golden Delicious 
apples," he writes May 26th. "We have established thinning experiments in 
two orchards, the Fewkes Ranch and the Capt. Terry Ranch at Orondo. The 
trees in these orchards are decidedly biennial and this is the "on year." 
The set is so heavy that it is almost an impossible situation to thin 
these trees commercially from an economic standpoint in order to bring 
back a crop next year. Mr. Fewkes turned in a-small crew on May 18, but 
after two days decided to give it up. until after the June drop. Golden De- 
licious stick so tightly that hand thinning is not possible at this stage 
of development and we attempted to thin by means of small thinning shears 
im order to clip entire bunches of fruqt. 


"Theoretically this should work. However, after checking over some 
trees thinned by hired thinners, many small clusters were missed and I am 
doubtful if they have removed enough fruit to bring back a crop for next 
year. I thinned one large tree to about 30 leaves per apple and it took me 
lé2 hours to complete the job. On the Capt. Terry Ranch at Orondo some of 
his trees are only 8 years of age and yet they are biennial. This is the 
first time, I believe, that I have found an orchard that was decidedly bi- 
ennial with trees of this age. It does not appear that it is due to poor 
vigor as they are making fine growth and have a relatively good leaf area 
considering the enormous crop that is set for them. We have experimental 
thinning at the Terry Ranch on both 8- and 12-year-old Goldens. In spite of 
the high cost of such thinning, Capt. Terry is convinced that it must be 
done in order to break up this biennial tendency and he is spending a large 
sum of money to do it. I have estimated that it will cost him from 5 to 10 
cents a box for thinning this year. They are using thinning shears at the 
ferry ranch, 


"The problem is further complicated by the fact that at both of 
these orchards the Golden Delicious are interplanted with Red Delicious 
and the latter are now just as biennial as the Goldens, due of course to 
the necessity of cross pollination on the red type. At the Fewkes Ranch - 
the Delicious trees are set almost as heavy as the Golden Delicious. 
Fortunately the Delicious can be thinned readily by hand. 


"I visited the old Golden Delicious trees at Orondo last year, 
owned by the American Fruit Growers, which were the first trees grafted 
over to that variety. These are very large trees and are decidedly bi- 
ennial, the only difference being that these older trees exhibit the bien- 
nial bearing tendencies on individual main leaders on the tree rather than 
the entire orchard as in the case at the Fewkes Ranch. In general, I be- 
lieve it can be safely said that under our conditions here Golden Delicious 
is just as biennial as Yellow Newtown and possibly a little more difficult 
to correct. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. P. Harley (continued) 


"The Delicious trees at Ribbon Cliff orchard which were biennial 
three years ago have again come back with a fine crop of fruit. The field 
men who visited this orchard a few days ago was alarmed for fear that the 
crop was too large and that the trees might revert again to alternate bear- 
ing. However, on my visit to this orchard I found that although the trees 
were carrying a big crop they were not set in heavy clusters and there is a 
nice distribution of vegetative spurs throughout the trees so I feel that 
this orchard will again produce a good crop of Delicious next year." 


R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N.J. 


"The weather was warm during the first four days, followed by a sud- 
den drop in temperature," he writes from the Cranberry and Blueberry Disease 
Laboratory for the week ending May 14th. "On the morning of May 13th there 
was a light frost on the uplands with a heavy frost on cranberry bogs and 
many blueberry fields. The temperature was not quite so low this morning. 
There were showers from the 9th to the llth but no large amount of precipi- 
tation. 


"The winter flowage is usually withdrayvm from most cranberry bogs here 
about May 10, but with a cold wave in prospect practically all growers delayed 
drawing until the present danger from frost should be passed. On the morning 
of the 13th the temperature fell to 21°F. at Whitebog and some other places. 
Most of the drawn bogs were partly reflowed for frost protection, but there 
was undoubtedly considerable damage, which it is impossible to estimate at 
the present time. We know of serious frost damage to blueberries in three 
fields as a result of the low temperature on the morning of the 13th. It has 
not been possible as yet to estimate the extent of the loss but the crop will 
certainly be reduced at least slightly. A still more serious feature is the 
probability that many berries will be touched with frost on one side, making 
a lot of imperfect fruit which it will be very hard to sort out at picking 
time. The showers of this week have helped blueberry growth, but most fields 
are still in need of a heavy rain." 


G. A. Meckstroth, Willard, N.C. 


"Dewberry picking will begin in a small way next week," he writes 
May 14th. "There is a very heavy set of fruit--I believe heavier than it 
has been in the last few years. The Cameron dewberry developed by C. F. 
Williams of the North Carolina Experiment Station appears to be slightly 
earlier maturing than the Lucretia. 


"The Septoria leaf spot is the only disease to be seen in the dew- 
berries at this time." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Elmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


"With our rainy season practically at an end," he writes May 28, 
"our rainfall total for the season at Fresno station now reads 17.70 
inches, which is nearly twice the normal yearly average. Weather Bureau 
records report that on April 3Oth the average depth of snow at high ele- 
vations in the Sierras was over three times the usual amount. With the 
above normal rainfall and the excessive run-off from the mountain areas, 
the underground water level has been rising and now stands at 5 fect a2 
inch from the soil surface. This is closer than the water level has been 
for 25. years. in this section. Pumps are in operation in the basements of 
the various buildings on the station grounds in ordcr to keep out the 
seepage water. While the high water level at. the station means less irri- 
gation will be necessary, other sections where the water level is even ~ 
closer to the surface are suffering apparent injury to trees and vines... 
Temperatures of 1OO°F. in the shade during the past several days have in- 
creased the run-off in both the San Joaquin and Kings rivers." 


Ce. Kinman.. Sacramento, Cailite 


"Present indications are that there will be a heavy crop of pears 
in all pear-growing districts around here," he wrote Dr. Cullinan April 28. 
"Floods and high water table in winter and spring seriously injured a number 
of bearing peach orchards in the Sacramento Valley. Here the trees are 
gumming badly and there is but a sparse growth of shoots so far and some 
of the new leaves are turning yellow. These orchards may not survive." 


ADMINISTRATIVE SPECIALS 


Pay Rolls When typing pay rolls the white carbon should be the last 

carbon as this is the least important. The Washington Office 
requires 1 white original, 2 yellow carbon copies, and 1 white carbon copy 
On ali pay rolls, 


Financial The last financial statements will reach you about the same 
Statenents time as this issue of the News Letter. . We wish to remind 

you to check all expenditures carefully and send in any neces- 
sary amendments to letters of authorization before June 30. Letters nay 
not be amended after the close of the fiscal year. A wire on June 30 
asking that a letter be increased may save. much trouble later in getting 
vouchers passed for payment. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
B. G. Sitton, Shreveport, La. 


"Count of the pecan clusters and clusters attacked by the case- 
bearer was made in the cultural plots in the J. Hill Fullilove orchard," 
he writes from the U. §. Pecan Field Station on May 3lst. 


"There was considerable variation from tree to tree in the amount 
of infestation, ranging from 28 percent to 53 percent, with an average of 
approximately 35 percent of the clusters counted having case bearer damage. 
Some of this damage was occasioned by the overwintering larva and some by 
first generation larva. 


"Where overwintering larva attacked the cluster usually the entire 
cluster was destroyed, but in many cases the first generation larva destroyed 
only one or two nuts per cluster. These counts were made from the ground 
and it is possible that the amount of damage on the higher branches was not 
as severe as on the lower branches. Even with the amount of damage done, 
the trees which had been sprayed with bordeaux mixture the previous year 
and which were in the thinned block are carrying a good crop of pecans. The 
trees not sprayed last year do not have more than half the crop. The trees 
in the unthinned block have practically no crop." 


FF, Ne Dodge, Robson, La. 


"About 500 of the clusters in the pecan breeding work were sprayed 
or dipped with nicotine 155. A check on these clusters shows that less 
than 1 percent of them have been infested with case-bearer, while frequently 
as many as 20 percent of the unsprayed clusters on the same tree were in 
fested."! 


Howard E. Parson, Shreveport, La. 


"There was rain here again May 16th and 17th, this time amounting 
to more than 2 inches, creating an infection period of over 36 hours dur- 
ation," he writes for the week ending May 21. 


"The effect of this rainy spring is being noticed in the occurrence 
of vein spot. The first vein spot was seen May 10th. Heavy infection on 
the blades of the leaflets is now quite general, there is some infection 
on the rachises of the leaves, and not infrequently infection of the cur-— 
rent season's twig growth is seen. This is not a bright outlook, for it 
indicates that vein spot is very likely to cause considerable premature 
defoliation by itself. 


"Downy spot, leaf scorch, and black aphids probably will add to 
this menace of premature defoliation before the season is over.!! 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"Almonds in the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys are spotted in 
the crop this year," he writes May 21. "It is clear that the crop will 
be very much lighter on the average than it was last year. This was ex- 
pected because of the almost continuous rainy weather. Furthermore, the 
clear days were often accompanied by strong winds which prevented the 
bees from working. Also there was some slight frost but the frost damage 
has been less this year than the average. 


"Recently I went over some orchards where the temperature dropped 
to £8 degrees on several nights. In a 60-acre orchard in which two wind 
machines were installed, the crop is very heavy and will average a ton to 
the acre or better, whereas in adjoining orchards there will be less than 
1/3 of a ton per acre. It is clear that these wind machines did an ef- 
ficient job during this season. It was rather surprising to see the ef- 
fect of the wind machines. In each case these double propeller machines 
improved the crop greatly on 30 acres. It is claimed that each machine 
will handle 40 acres. 


"In orchards immediately adjoining the one having the wind machine, 
the first few rows were apparently affected by the machine and after that 
the falling off of the crop could be traced across the orchard until there 
was practically nothing on the outer edge. It would seem from these obser- 
vations that in this particular instance the machine took care of 40 acres. 
While the machine must still be regarded as in the experimental stage, 
there is no doubt as to its value in this instance, and its work compared 
favorably with that of smudge pots. The grower says that his increased 
crop will more than pay for the machines this year." 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on May 21, 
he says: "Records obtained to date show a relatively small drop of nuts, 
a part of which is being caused by the nut case bearer. There are indi- 
cations that the drop is increasing each day due to soil moisture condi- 
tions, lack of fertilization of the ovule, and the nutritional condition 
of the trees. Bagged and unpollinated nuts are dropping no more heavily 
than open pollinated nuts. Trees with a high carbohydrate balance are 
dropping slightly heavier than trees with a high nitrogen balance. The 
drop as a whole is general in nature and is probably most closely asso- 
ciated with low soil moisture. At Philema we have had no rain since 
April 29th and the total rainfall to date since January lst is almost 10 
inches less than the average for the preceding six years....A temperature 
of 99.5°F, was recorded on Thursday, and the remainder of the week was 
but slightly cooler. Fairly strong winds occurred also." 
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VEGETABLE INVESTIGATIONS 


Bre oanamiOOnvel lise Ores. 


"At Hermiston we have over a thousand different lots of beans, 
some of which are duplicated on the plots this year," he writes May 28. 


"In addition, we have the cucurbit material and have spread the 
hybrid beet seed rather generally over the plots as bait for the leaf- 
hoppers and also to expose a considerable population of this hybrid 
seed for elimination of susceptibles. I don't know the exact acreage 
of our plots there, but I suspect we have an excess of three acres-- 
about one-third of which is covered by the bean planting. 


"Every prospect points to a serious curly top year. Mr. Dean 
put out a considerable number of early tomato plants. Last Wednesday 
I found two plants showing symptoms of curly top and leaf hoppers were 
very abundant in some beets growing near the tomatoes. At Hermiston 
we have observed migrations of hoppers into our plots from May 15 to 
June 1, depending on the season. I found some hoppers in our plots 
on May.8. Numbers were stepped-up greatly by the middle of the month. 
Our open winter and the comparatively favorable spring furnished con- 
ditions for abundant growth of food plants for the hoppers. These 
were still green when I was at Hermiston. The appearance of the 
hoppers in the plots in large numbers indicates that a considerable 
spring brood has already matured. Of course, more hopper will mature 
before the breeding-ground vegetation dries up. 


"These conditions are perfect for extensive occurrence and 
severe injury from curly top for this season in all susceptible crops. 
Of course, the extent to which the hoppers are distributed will depend 
somewhat on wind and storms, but we should have fairly widespread dis- 
tribution. I would not be surprised if the Palouse county and other 
outlying sections at some distance from the breeding grounds suffered 
heavily this season. Test plants in our plots should receive severe 
exposure and susceptibles should be very satisfactorily eliminated. 
The growers! loss may be our advantage in this respect. 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"We have been adding wettable sulphur in the other plots to con- 
trol the black aphid and so far it looks promising," he writes June 4 
from the U. §. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory, reporting on the third ap- 
plication of spray for control of scab and foliage diseases. "The nut 
case-bearer and grasshoppers are still getting quite a few of the nuts in 
our plots. This grasshopper pest is a new one on pecans so far as I have 
been able to determine. He has been feeding on the lower nut clusters 
and in some cases has done considerable damage."! 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 
James S. Wiant, New York, N.Y. 


Writing from the U. S. Market Pathology Laboratory on May 25th, 
he reports: 


"During the present Florida tomato season, which is now nearing 
its end, the 'arch-side' lugs have been extensively used. In these lugs 
the sides project up in a curved manner to conform with the contours of 
the bulged top. This has apparently effectively reduced cutting and 
bruising of tomatoes along the sides of the top layer. Decays present 
have been chiefly bacterial soft rot and phoma rot. 


"There has been an increased use of sacks in the recent Florida 
and South Carolina potato shipments. Numerous samples of floor layer 
injury have been brought to our attention. Most of it appeared to be 
transit bruising of a severe type although in several cases there was 
some evidence of chemical injury. 


"California potatoes from the Edison district have arrived for 
the most part in good condition. Occasional cars have, however, contain- 
ed from 1 to 3 percent bacterial soft rot. Even this small amount caused 
extensive wetting of sacks in which the decay occurred. To date no pota- 
toes from the Shafter region of California have reached this market. 


"In a recent boat shipment of Texas onions considerable black mold 
occurred in many sacks that had been wet during transit. In addition 
many of the onions were stained red from the sacks. Frequently the dye 
penetrated into the center of the onions. Bacterial soft rot has been 
the chief decay and it has not been present in more than ordinary amounts. 


"Almeria grapes which have been coming in weekly from Argentine 
have been of increasingly high quality so far as edibility is concerned. 
Shipments of one week ago and of two weeks ago contained considerable mold 
and decay--reputedly due to the heavy rains in growing section. The de- 
cay was chiefly gray mold. In the shipment of the present week certain 
lots totaling 2,000 lugs out of 22,000 in the entire shipment showed from 
5 to 15 percent of the same type of decay. 


"California cantaloups are now coming in in fair quantities. 
Recent shipments have been of good appearance so far as ripeness is con- 
cerned. Harlier shipments contained some that were very small and in 
some cases rather green, To comply with a recent request we gave a talk 
on melon research problems before the local Railroad Perishable Inspec- 
tion Agency last evening. A few of the Philadelphia inspectors came up 
for the meeting." 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
N. H. Loomis, small fruit investigations. 


"Harvest records on the Young dewberries have continued to show 
much heavier yields from the Thornless Young than from the thorny type," 
he writes May 14th. "The size of the Thornless, however, has been con- 
siderably smaller at every picking, running about 20 berries more to the 
quart. This may be due to the increased yield rather than a variety 
difference. 


"During the week a trip was made to Baton Rouge and Hammond, La. 
to study the strawberry work there. Some very outstanding seedlings have 
been developed by the Louisiana station and have shown some decidedly super- 
ior qualities over the commercial Klondike variety. Further tests are 
being conducted before the varieties will be introduced. A chlorosis found 
'.,both in that section and farther north which was thought to be due to a 
soil deficiency, was entirely overcome by the use of limestone in sufficient 
quantities to raise the pH to around 6.0-6.2. Limestone also greatly in- 
creased the vigor of the plants and their resistance to leaf diseases as 
well as increasing the yields tremendously. 


"Three northern varieties of blueberries--June, Concord, and 
Rancocas--were subject to delayed dormancy troubles at Hammond, probably 
from insufficient cold weather. The growth last summer was very satis- 
factory but they will probably be of value in the South primarily for 
breeding work. 


Atherton C. Gossard, nut fruit investigations. 


"Work on the propagation studies has been continued this week, 
with long scion grafts and with soft-wood cuttings. An interesting ob- 
servation on hard wood cuttings of stored wood of the Stuart and Moore 
varieties, that were placed in the cutting bench a week ago, is that 
buds of the Stuart cuttings in all treatments and checks are breaking 
quite rapidly whereas the Moore wood continues to appear entirely dormant. 
This is exactly the reverse of the order of bud breaking on pecan trees 
in the field." 


Geo. P. Hoffman, vegetable crop investigations. 


"Farmers in this section are generally rather 'blue' because of 
low prices for vegetables, poor yields and poor quality of berries, 
brought about by adverse weather conditions, and’poor stands of farm crops. 
A trip was made to Crystal Springs and Laurel early in May, and the cabbage 
price situation at Crystal Springs was found to be pathetic--$6.00 per ton 
to no market at all. Sweetpotato plantings for starch production around 
Laurel are conspicuous and growers seem much encouraged with acreage con- 
tracts totaling 3,100 acres. 
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_. ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Picnic The Fifth Annual Division Picnic was held-on the grounds of the 
U. S. Horticultural Field Station, Beltsville, Md. from 2p. m. 
until well into the evening on Saturday, June 4. Attendance records were 
broken and Dr. Auchter must have been delighted at the manner in which 
these annual affairs are justifying his belief that they would prove an 
effective means of building up friendly relations among our employees. 


The outstanding feature of this latest picnic was the contest for 
a cup offered by Dr. Auchter to the boy or girl belonging to a family 
connected with the Division who correctly named the greatest number of 
plants within the station grounds during a tour conducted by Dr. J.B.S. 
Norton of the University of Maryland, who is recognized as the present 
leading authority on the flora of this general region. Betty Reed, daugh- 
ter of C. A. Reed, rather astonished the scientific onlookers by naming 52 
of 70 plants correctly. Her name will be inscribed on the cup, which will 
remain in her charge for one year. It has to be won three times for per- 
manent possession. 


The hospitality committee rather outdid itself, lemonade being 
greeted with sustained enthusiasm during the intervals of horseshoe pitch- 
ing, archery, volley ball and badminton, and coffee and ice cream coming 
along later to supplement "basket lunches". Dr. Magness and his outfit 
proved too much for the business office team in the annual baseball game, 
and rather added to the bitterness of the defeat by practically deciding 
the issue in their first turn at the bat--scoring 6 runs. The final score 
was 12 to 10. The umpiring of Cullinan and Regeimbal attracted much com- 
ment, especially the latter's ability to "take it" as demonstrated when he 
was hit in the chest by a passed ball. Dr. Cullinan won a permanent friend 
by calling a couple of close decisions in. favor of "Cheyenne" Roney who 
played a stellar game at second base, even if he did spend Sunday in the 
rest room of a local hospital. Or is that a bit of malicious gossip? 


The contest to decide who could secure the most autographs was 
won by Mrs. Herbert Block with the astonishing total of 202 signatures-- 
which, incidentally, is something of an indication of the attendance. A 
good bit of excitement was occasioned by the name "Charlie Chaplin" that 
appeared on a number of books, but Mary Frances Benedict finally caught 
Dr. Auchter in the act of signing for the famous "Charlie." What did she 
do about it? Exactly what you would have done--nothing. Several of the 
contestants secured 150 autographs or more. The prize was an attractive 
address book. To Helen Ferguson goes a good bit of the credit for the 
success of this contest, the details of which kept her so busy that she 
had to abandon any idea of winning the prize for herself. 


--Robert W. Linehan 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Holidays Another legal holiday, November 11 (Armistice Day), has been 

created by the Act ef Congress approved May 13, 1938. The list 
now includes January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, Labor Day (this year 
September 5), November 11, Thanksgiving Day (by proclamation, this year 
November 24), and December 25. Since Christmas this year and New Year's 
1939 fall on Sunday, the morning half days of December 24 and December 31 
are also to be included in the list of holidays. 


Travel Accounts and Deposits, Division of Disbursement, Circular No. 
Advances 12, from the Treasury Department calls the attention of all 

branches of the Governnent utilizing the privileges of the 
Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, to the following excerpt from the de- 
Cision of the Comptroller General, dated March 22, 1932, A-40589; 


",.eeeft is recognized that there are circumstances 
under which general travel orders must necessarily be re- 
serted ta in those cases where, by the nature of their 
duties, employees are required to travel repeatedly and 
frequently from Sheir stations on short notice, and par- 
ticularly in matters involving te some extent the exercise 
of indivjdual discretion,...but the regulations require 
that travel te be performed be specified as definitely as 
circumstances will permit and it may not be considered that 
general travel authorizations wholly unlimited as to time 
and to extend an indefinite time in the future are a com- 
pliance with such requirements. 


"Ta make such travel authorizations as definite as 
circumstances will permit, they should be renewed at least 
as frequently as there is any change in status affecting 
the travel required of the employees and certainly not less 
often than each fiscal year. Where such general authoriz- 
ations de not state any time limit they may not be recog- 
nized as extending beyond the fiscal year, particularly as 
appropriations generally are not available for longer 
periods when such authorizations are issued;..,." 


In all cases when the traveler holds an advance of funds after 
the period indicated in the travel orders filed with the Division of 
Disbursement has expired, warns Circular 12, new orders must be fur- 
nished or the balance refunded, Provided, that if an advance is ap- 
plied for near the end of the fiscal year and it is apparent that the 
amount applied for would not be expended within the current fiscal 
year, the application may be accompanied by a statement to the effect 
that the travel will extend into the new fiscal year, at which time a 
new letter of authorization will be issued and a copy furnished to the 
Division of Disbursement. 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 


Soo er = MORN wei NEWS) be te. 


The official organ of the. Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture, and is not to be published without securing the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


Voll.) X Washington, D.C., July 1, 1938 No.13 


Grapes. "A summary of the grape crosses made during the 1937 season at 
poth Fresno. and Oakville, Calif., shows that 57 crosses were 
made, 47 of which are now represented in growing seedlings," writes 
Elmer Snyder from the U. S. Horticultural Field Station at Fresno. 
"Approximately 8,000 blossoms were emasculated to produce the 47 suc- 
cessful crosses. The ratio of emasculations to seeds produced and resul- 
ting seedlings, was 100 to 50 to 25. ‘Thus for each 100 emasculations made 
during the 1937 grape breeding season, 25 seedling plants have been ob- 
tained. In addition to the controlled crosses, 12 varieties, including 
some of our own seedlings, were selfed. Seeds obtained from cross-pollin- 
ated blossoms germinated 53 percent, while seeds obtained from selfed 
-blossoms germinated 41 percent. 

"Some of the more important crosses were selected for further "T" 
budding tests to hasten fruit production. Small buds taken from this 
year's seedlings of an Ohanez x Malaga cross were inserted as "T" buds 
into vigorous shoots of Solonis x Othello No. 1613 omMay 10th. By June 
4 some of these buds had produced shoots a foot long, with practically 
5 months of growing season still remaining. Of a total of 438 buds in- 
serted, 431 grew, giving a 98.4 percent stand. All individual seedlings 
budded are represented in growing shoots as several beds from each seed- 
ling so propagated are inserted in one shoot. If the» all grow, the weak- 
er ones are pinched back and the most vigorous’ allowe% to grow for fruit 
production next season. 


"The prospects in early June are for a heavy crop in our experi- 
mental vineyards as well as’ in commercial vineyards, The vines have 
been making excellent growth and the single slight spring frost did not 
materially affect the crop...." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


is 
ve 


1) este Seeae Medford, _oreg. 


ater Oe ev iseeeenee to ae from 3:10 to 5:10 a.m. May 18," he 
writes June 2, "the second time this year we had to 'light up'. The 
smudge pots have been removed from the orchard now. 


"Shoot growth has been followed rather closely for the past month. 
Whereas in 1937 shoot growth was completed by June 1, this year it is 
still in progress. In some previous years shoot growth has continued 
until July 1. Rate of shoot growth around May 25, was greater than for 
any growth period recorded in previous years at the station. Time has 
not permitted us to analyze the various data in an effort to ascertain 
the cause of this rapid. rate of shoot growth. Since that period of rapid 
shoot elongation, quite a number of spur and terminal buds, which had 
definitely formed, have pushed out new growth, in some cases to the ex- 
tent of several centimeters and are still growing. Some of these growths 
may result in secondary bloom. Blight has not been a problem as yet this 
season. Where a few natural infections have occurred, movement has been 
slow. In those plots where Mr. Nattkemper has made his inocultions, move- 
ment has been likewise very slow and no spreading has resulted. The Rogue 
River Valley Traffic Association issued the following crop estimate for 
the Valley as of June 1: 

8-year average,1930-37 


"Bartlett... 16,000 tons or 672,000 Dare 631, 000 poxes 
BOSC! uMousets 460,000 567,000 
ATV} OU sc rehe 458,000 ul 447,000 uf 
Ne‘ic's suse: 98,000 " LS OOO ny, | 
Comice .... SB000) G4,000. ! 
Howell, 0.7, 20,000 a 535, 000 
MO tale Nhs beseae BEY (Ser ONO) My 1, 665..000 i 
DIDUSIS) Sr gketinc aleve has Caen 150, 000%an! 


J. R. Kienholz, Hood River, Oreg. 


"An unusually large number of pear trees are dying this season for 
no apparent reason," he writes for the May-June 1 period. "The majority 
are those on Jap roots, but not limited to these by any means. The 
condition appears to me to be a combination of winter injury of 1935 plus 
irregular moisture conditions and the almost universal presence of wood 
rots within which have weakened the trees. The heavy crop of 1937 appears 
to have used most of the reserve foods so that the amount necessary to 
produce a good bloom with sufficient vigor to 'stick! was lacking. As a 
result considerable spur blighting of entire limbs has occurred. The gen- 
eral appearance of most limbs is nearly identical to the Silver-Leaf Dis- 
ease, and it seems possible that the wood rots are causing the most notable 
symptoms.. Cherries have set rather light at Hood River, but heavy at The 


Dalles. Beane are spotted but generally light, and apples show a fair set 
for the off-year." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Claron 0. Hesse, Davis, Calif. (Week ending June 11, 1938) 


"During the week I:investigated a sport limb of Royal, which, from 
the description given last year by the orchard managers, was reported to 
yield 'cots of normal and late ripening types from the same spurs. It was 
found, however, that the entire limb gave late ripening 'cots. The limb 
is undoubtedly of bud sport origin, with a difference of over a month in 
ripening date, which seems to “be the only difference shown by the sport. 

It is of no commercial value.’ 


"The brown-rot survey of the apricot seedlings gave some good leads 
on the value of varieties in transmitting resistance to’ progeny. St. Am- 
broise, Moorpark, and Tilton were especially effective, although progeny 
of the latter with highly susceptible varieties did not show much’ increase 
in resistance over the suséeptible parent. Royal and Newcastle were very 
susceptible, as were all their progeny, with the-exception of crosses with 
St. Ambroise or Moorpark. The high degree of resistance shown by St. An- 
broise progeny was surprising; as the variety is itself rather susceptible. 
None of the parents were completely résistant, and only one seedling was so 
listed this year. It is a seedling of Tilton x Moorpark. It is realized 
that although conditions were extremely favorable for the development of 
brown-rot this year the data obtained from this survey cannot be considered 
an absolute estimate of the resistancé or stisceptibdility of the seedlings 
and varieties. However, we believe that the information obtained is highly 
indicative, and will prove of value in the breeding -program....The first of 
the 'cot seedlings ripened the latter part of this week, and several more 
will ripen during the next week. All of these will be earlier than the 
earliest commercial variety, Newcastle; and all tut one will be a seedling 
of the Newcastle." 


He had written earlier: "An interesting sidelight on the apricot 
movements in the Winters district is the fact that of the 17 cars moved to 
June 6, 10 percent came from one grower whose orchard location is not in 
the very earliest section of the district. Three factors probably account 
for this: First, he has probably the heaviest crop in the section; second, 
nearly all this early harvest came from trees that had almost all of the 
main branches ringed; and third, a factor that may have contributed was the 
use of di-nitro-phenol sprays this spring, which gave a slight advance in 
bloom, an advantage the fruit maintained throughout the season. The prac- 
tice of ringing the branches undoubtedly increased fruit size and resulted 
ims cCaritiersmaturity. This practice, together with the fortuitous results 
of the more or less experimental use of the di- -nitro-phenol spray and good 
sound orchard practices enabled this grower to step-up his harvest mater- 
ially. He shipped Derby Royals: the day after the first Wiggins Seedlings 
were shipped, and was able to ship a good many Derby Royals while only Wig- 
gins Seedlings were moving from other orchards normally earlier because of 
location." 
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Re- BL Widcox; Pemberton, YN. oi 


lian ernie) are coming into bloom on many bogs that were not hurt 
seriously by frost," he writes June 18th. "Reports of frost damage continue 
to come in and there is no question that the loss will be high from the severe 
frost. of May 20th, which came with little warning. Most growers did not start 
their water until too late to save all. their buds. 


"Several growers have applied their first rot-control spray. A few 
men have begun dusting for control of leaf hoppers.. On a number of bogs, 
however, the blunt-nosed leaf hopper has failed to put in an appearance so 
TAy. Whether the hatching of the eggs of this insect is delayed on these lo- 
cations, or whether the hoppers were practically eliminated by the control 
measures of last year, remains to be seen; however, the fact is very encour- 
aging....Many cranberry growers have applied large quantities of kerosene 
to their bogs. for control of grass and rushes, with varying success. Most 
of this work was done soon after the removal of the winter flood from the 
bogs, and resulted in no apparent injury to the cranberries. However, in 
some places kerosene is still being applied on a smaller scale, mostly with 
knapsack prayers, and this is PEGA SEVa followed by considerable uate 
of the new cranberry growth. 


"The first New Jersey blueberries for the season were sent to market 
on the 14th and many growers started picking before the week was over. Some 
fields, however, are later and will start their harvest about June 22. There 
has been some trouble with partially frosted berries but this has not, in 
most cases, interfered with putting up. a good pack." 


H. F. Bergman, East Wareham, Mass. 


"A heavy frost on the night of May 30th did a slight amount of dam- 
age to cranberries," he writes June 9th. "The loss is estimated at from 3 
to 5 percent. I also saw one planting of blueberries on which considerable 
injury was evident after that frost. Cranberries are now making very 
rapid growth. On a few bogs from which the winter flood was let off early 
some of the early blossoms are beginning to open." 


C. F. Kinman, Sacramento, Calif. 

"The effects of floods of last winter are still developing in many 
peach orchards," he writes June 6. "Numerous orchards in lowlands were 
killed outright last winter, and in others some or many trees that started 
growth in the spring died when hot, dry days came. While many lowland or- 
chards were killed or damaged, those on higher well-drained land were greatly 
benefitted by the heavy winter rains. In localities where irrigation water 
is scarce, or dry culture is practiced, orchard trees now appear to be more 
vigorous than they have been for several years." 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, AND MARKET DISHASE INVESTIGATIONS. 


American Grapes - Although considerable experimental work has been done 
in Storage. on the handling and storage of vinifera grapes, but 


little information has-been available in connection 
with labrusca and muscadine types. In Téehnical Bulletin No. 606, "Factors 
Influencing the Quality of American Grapes: in Storage," J. M. Lutz supplies 
information much needed in- connection with the storage and transportation 
of table grapes of these types. 


The Bulletin gives comparative storage qualities of 84 varieties 
of labrusca, or euvitis, type grapes and six varieties of muscadine grapes. 
While muscadines aré seldom if evér stored commercially, it was thought 
desirable to obtain some- information on them. The investigations were con- 
ducted at the cold-stoérage laboratory, Arlington Experiment Farm, Arlington, 
Va. - The muscadine grapés used in the test were secured from Willard, N.C., 
Concord, Niagara, Délaware, Worden and Moore Early varieties from the Belts- 
ville station, and thé-others from the vicinity of Arlington Farn. 


The amount of shattering and decay of grapes in storage was least 
at 32°F. and increased’ with increasing temperature. ("Shattering" or drop- 
ping--or as it is sometimes called, "shelling," of the berries from the pedi- 
cels was determined after shaking the bunches slightly, the shaking being 
applied as uniformly as possible to all treatments.) Decay seemed to devel- 
op More or less uniformly throughout the storage period, while shattering 
became especially marked near the end of the storage period. More shatter- 
ing and decay occurred at high than at low relative humidities, while shriv- 
eling was most serious at low humidities. A relative humidity of 80 to 85 
percent. seemed to be most desirable. 


Delayed storage adversely influenced. the storage life of the grapes 
in proportion to the amount of delay, and careful handling and the removal 
of cracked berries at the time of storage improved the keeping quality of 
the grapes. Washing the grapes generally caused a slight increase in de- 
cay during storage even when the fruit was carefully handled in baskets of 
le-quart size or less. The use of sodium bisulphite seemed to cause some 
reduction in the percentage of decay and shattering, but it is. doubtful 
whether it would be commercially practicable with American grapes except 
possibly to a limited extent, because of danger of injury and also because 
satisfactory results can generally be obtained by storing at 32°F. without 
using the bisulphite. 


The most significant effect of storage upon the composition of 
grapes is a loss in acidity with corresponding loss in sprightliness of 
flavor at high temperatures. There is a slight increase of solids and 
acids at low temperatures apparently due to loss of water. 


The refractometer proved to be a satisfactory means of obtaining 
a close approximation of the sugar content of grape juice. 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 
C. 0. Bratley, New York, N. Y. 


Writing from the New York City Laboratory on June 21, he says: "The 
month of May was spent in Puerto Rico making observations on the handling 
of pineapples and other subtropical fruits. ‘During March and April Puerto 
Rican pineapples had been uniformly immature on arrival in New York City. 
Many fruits did not become fully colored even after holding at room tem- 
perature for as long as a week, and when finally colored the flavor was poor. 
It has been shown that sugar content of the fruit increases as it matures 
on the plant but that sugar formation ceases when the pineapple is picked. 
Further observations were made in Puerto Rico on this point, and sugar de- 
terminations were made with fresh picked fruit of various maturities to 
learn if partly colored fruit would possess high sugar content. Prelin- 
inary data were obtained in cold storage warehouses at San Juan on the 
keeping quality of fresh-picked fruit after 4 days holding in cold storage 
temperatures. In June a transportation test was accompanied from San Juan 
to New York City on the S/S 'BORINQUEN' of the Porto Rico Steamship Line, 
to study the behavior of pineapples of various maturities under different 
degrees of refrigeration. These tests have shown that fruit of a more 
satisfactory maturity, if shipped under mild refrigeration, can be put on 
the market in good condition. Additional tests are to be carried out co- 
operatively with the Federal Experiment Station in Puerto Rico. 


"The pineapple trouble causing the greatest loss to the growers 
this season is cracking accompanied by gum formation between the basal 
eyes of the fruit. In some fields visited, 50 percent of the fruits 
being picked were affected. Although culling was heavy, much of the af- 
fected fruit was packed and shipped. The cracks are always lined with 
shallow decay caused by a species of Fusarium or Penicillium. These fungi 
are probably secondary, but no one has determined the primary cause of 
the trouble. The progress of the decay during transit is negligible. 


"It was gratifying to find that some of the larger shippers in 
Puerto Rico are using our benzoic acid-alcohol treatment for control of 
black rot in the fruit. This decay was controlled completely in test lots 
given the treatment, while untreated commercial lots handled with the test 
lots showed about 4 percent of the decay. That black rot sometimes causes 
alarming losses was shown two weeks ago when Cuban pineapples shipped dur- 
ing an extensive rainy period arrived in New York City showing an average 
of 35 percent loss in a large cargo." 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Coe ismithy Austin. Tex. 
"The nut casebearer infestation is very heavy in this area on most 


pecan varieties, and what promised to be a big crop now looks like a 
very small one." j 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


E. M. Savage, Eustis, Fla. 


Writing concerning the possible use as a rootstock or in connec- 
tion with breeding work, of the native relative of the cultivated avocado, 
known as Red Bay (Persea borbonia), he says: "Observations on the action 
of individual flowers, tagged on two trees at Eustis, show much similarity 
between their behavior and those of the edible avocado, Persea americana. 
The P. borbonia flowers, like those of P. americana, have two distinct open- 
ings. During the first all flowers are receptive and all nine stamens open 
out flat, at-a right angle to the pistil, but no anthers open and there is 
no pollen. In the second the pistils are dry and many of them have a darken- 
ed spot on the end. Three of the stamens remain close to the pistil while 
the other six open to a 60-75 degree angle. The anthers open and shed their 
pollen just as. do those of the avocado. However, the blooming time is sev- 
eral weeks later than the avocado. P. borbonia had open flowers each day 
during the last week in April and the first week in May. 


"Unlike the P. americana varieties, which have been put into two re- 
ciprocating groups on the basis of the time when flowers first open in the 
morning or afternoon, P. borbonia has both its flower openings in the after- 
noon; at least this is the case in the trees observed so far. Observation of 
larger. numbers of flowering trees might disclose reciprocating groups. The 
flowers began their first opening between 11:50 a.m. and 12:15 p.m. and re- 
mained wide open two hours. They started their first closing between 2:10 
and 2:30 p.m. and very few were yet slightly open at 2:50 to 3:00 p.m. Free 
pollen was observed within fifteen minutes after the flowers started their 
second opening, but then no open flowers had receptive pistils, though some 
were not discolored, all pistils seemed dry. The second opening lasted Dany fe 
to 3 hours with the flowers beginning to close at 5:30 to 6:00 and very few 
were yet slightly open at 7 p.m. After a day following the second closing 
the flowers dropped off if touched lightly and many were knocked off by the 
numerous insects which work over the flowers for pollen and nectar. 


"Last year, 1937, these two trees produced many mature fruits. It 
is quite likely that a rain just before noon or a cold morning followed by 
a@ rapid rise of temperature in the afternoon might delay the first opening 
- of flowers and thereby cause an overlap of the two openings in a day, which 
would give the busy insects opportunity to pollinize hundreds of flowers 
and thereby produce a crop.of fruit. (We can test the effect of rain with a 
spray from the irrigation line next year.) This year the days were hot and 
clear with not even a light shower till there were very few flower buds left 
on the trees, so the prospect is for very few fruit this year. Other trees 
should be observed to find if there is a reciprocating variety of P. borbonia; 
also P. borbonia should be tried as a stock for some of our best avocado var- 
ieties, and attempts should be made to cross the two species to secure pos- 
sible hybrids resistant to low temperature. It is reported that Edward Sim- 
mons tried P. borbonia as a stock about 1915 with apparently no success. It 
may be that other strains might prove better suited than those used by him.! 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS ... 


"Reports coming into this office indicate that in‘the majority of 
the orchards in this territory the crop set was rather small and recent 
reports indicate that case bearer has greatly reduced the crop in most of 
the orchards so that there probably will be a’very light crop produced in 
this territory this season," he writes from the U. -S. Pecan Field Station 
on Jtine 20th. "Growers are becoming more interested in spraying for con- 
trol of foliage diseases and it is possible that two or _ three spray 
machines will be purchased before next season. 


He had written earlier: "A visit was made to Mre Re ws staleupiis 
orchard at Frierson early in June: Most of the trees in this orchard had 
set a good crop of pecans but some growing on less fertile soil did not 
bloom very heavily. In a portion of the orchard where the soil was less 
fertile the foliage was badly infected with vein spot, appearing on the 
first five or six leaves, both leaf blade and radius, and in some cases 
on the twigs. Success trees in the portion of the orchard where the soil 
is fertile have practically no damage from vein spot. The explanation at 
the present time seems to be that the trees on the more fertile soil started 
into growth earlier and the foliage was more mature at the time of the pro- 
‘longed rainy weather in the spring and was thus less subject to infection. 
The trees on the poorer soil started into growth later and were in a sus- 
ceptible stage at the time of greatest spore liberation. Later appearing 
foliage is practically free of vein spot at the present time." 


F. N. Dodge, Robson, La. 


"Pistillate blossom counts were made during the week ending June 6, 
on some of the trees sprayed last year with bordeaux and some not sprayed. 
These counts show no significant differences with Schley and Success, but 
with Stuart there are three times as many clusters of nuts on the bordeaux 
sprayed trees as on those not sprayed. It is interesting to note that un- 
sprayed Stuart trees defoliated earlier last fall and more completely than 
did the Schley or Success trees. Approximately 25 cents per tree spent 
last year for materials and labor in applying two bordeaux sprays and one 
nicotine and oil spray on Stuart trees promises to make a difference of 
<4 pounds of pecans per tree at harvest time. We have used 16 pairs of 
Stuart trees (32 trees) in the study. With 15 of the pairs blossoming is 
heavier on the bordeaux sprayed trees than on those not sprayed. With one 
pair the blossoming was equal on both trees. 


"Some Vitis rotundifolia grapes, James variety, on this station, 
have berries about one-third of full size and also have new blossoms which 
have been formed on the newest growth. About one-fourth of a normal set 
of the first blossoms occurred; probably because of the late freeze, and 
now we are getting a second bloom on both the staminate and the pistillate 
Mapes The last, or present, bloom is sufficient to make a good crop if it 
sets. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"Qur nut drop and nut growth data are showing. some interesting 

Pacts: this year," he comments in his report from the U. S. Pecan Field 
Station and Laboratory for the week ending June 18th.. "On both Schley 
and Moore the unpollinated nuts have all dropped... A relatively few un- 
pollinated nuts were still on-the trees six weeks after optimum receptiv- 
ity. of the stigmas but all dropped. within the two succeeding weeks. On 
Moore, unbagged open pollinated clusters set a smaller percentage of nuts 
than did bagged, hand pollinated clusters. -Unbagged,. open pollinated 
clusters with the terminal leaves removed-as-.for bagging set about 20 per 
cent fewer nuts than did- similar clusters. on which the leaves were not 
clipped. These data lead tothe general: conclusion that the bags were of 
less: influence in ‘the set-of. nuts than vas the.removal of leaves prepara- 
tory to. bagging... It is hoped: that. these. data will be ready for detailed 
report, and possibly for publication, in the near future. The nut growth 
data are showing that up to: the present almost without exception, the nuts 
which dropped were the smallest in. the cluster. as much as two or three 
weeks previously. However, the last records.show that the nuts which 
dropped were almost as often: the largest as the: smallest, indicating that 

a different cause for the drop-is beginning to:appear. Shuckwork punctures 
are becoming more and more common and.it is likely that. the drop of the 
largest nuts is being caused by this insect." 


Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"IT spent a short time in areas: in the Sacramento Valley which were 
damaged by high water table," he writes for the week ending June 18th. 
"I was rather surprised to-see in the Chico. district that the high water 
continued over a period of weeks, reached almond orchards, and did a great 
deal of damage. Both old and young trees have been entirely killed-by the 
high water table. In the Chico district alone there are hundreds of acres 
destroyed in this manner. Some very old trees were killed by the high 
water table in areas where such conditions have never prevailed in the past. 
There is now considerable argument as to whether peach or almond root will 
withstand the high water table best. It is. clear that most of the older 
orchards and probably most of the young orchards were on peach root. Some 
of the young almond. orchards which have died.from this cause are on almond 
root. In one or two instances where the water table did not come clear to 
the top of the soil, it looked as if the peach:roots which spread out near 
the top of the ground survived while the deeper almond roots died. However, 
as far as I could see the prolonged highwater table killed as many trees on 
peach root as it did on almond root. ‘The fact of the matter is that the 
prolonged period during which the soil was completely saturated with water 
was enough to kill any tree. -It is to be regretted that so many acres of 
good bearing orchards have been: destroyed in this manner. It was also sur- 
prising to see how long some of the almond trees could withstand seepage 
water...The effect of frosts in this district is rather marked. Some orchards 
have very heavy crops but it seems that only the orchards where smudge pots 
were used came through with much of a crop...! 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 

"Results of cross-inoculation studies carried on in the fall of 
1937 were also taken during the forepart of the week," he writes June 18. 
"Relatively large, well-defined cankers, up to 20 mm in their maximal 
diameter dimension, were present about wound inoculations made in one-year- 
old filbert branches with two different isolates of the filbert blight 
bacterium, while only very small dead areas, not exceeding 2 mm in.diam- 
eter, were present about the punctures made with Phyt. juglandis, the 
walnut blight pathogen. Results of these cross-infection studies further 
indicate that differences in pathogenecity between these two organisms do 
exist, even though they cannot be separated by morphological or physiolo- 
gical methods. During the latter part of the week a trip was made to my wal- 
nut blight field station near Aumsville, Oreg. to check on the incidence of 
blight. Only about 8 percent of the nuts in the untreated plot were found 
to contain blight lesions at the present time. A hasty survey in a plot 
sprayed with bordeaux mixture (2-2-50) and copper oxalate (221/2=50)) 
respectively, revealed but very few infected nuts. Small 'sampling' 
counts made indicate that between 3 and 4 percent of the nuts in these 
plots contain blight lesions. It is evident from the results of this pre- 
liminary survey that unless the weather during the next two weeks is ab-— 
normally rainy, blight infection will not be severe enough this year to 
give us ea good check on the comparative efficiency of the various spray 
materials used." 


He had written June llth: "The results of studies on the relative 
amount of spray injury to walnut foliage, carried on in a Franquette or- 
chard near Scholls, Oreg., were also taken during the week. As was the 
case in tests carried on in other orchards, bordeaux mixture 2-2-50 made 
with a high-calcium lime caused appreciably more foliage injury than bor- 
deaux 2-1/2-50 made with the same lime. Bordeaux 2-1/2-50 meade with the 
high-magnesium lime, on the other hand, caused appreciable injury--in fact 
it caused almost as nuch injury as bordeaux 2-2-50 made with a high cal- 
cium lime. The addition of a heavy petroleum oil (viscosity 100-110 
seconds Saybolt) or an oil emulsion, at the rate of 1 Pint MOLeOl: Ommorele 
emulsion to 100 gallons of spray, to all concentrations of bordeaux mix- 
ture used reduced the injury to a race or to an insignificant amount. 
Brown leaf scorch of walnuts, a non-parasitic disorder characterized by a 
browning and death of the tissues between the veins, is very prevalent 
again this season. It became evident shortly after the abnormally warm 
spell that prevailed in the Willamette valley during the latter part of 
May and the forepart of June. This fact would seem to substantiate the 
theory that the disorder is due primarily to excessive transpiration or 
to an improper balance between transpiration and conduction. The trouble 
is particularly severe in orchards on marginal soil types which are char- 
acterized in the main either by an impervious subsoil, particularly at 
deeper lying soil levels, or by a relatively high water table during the 
winter months." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"Since there are so few nuts on the trees in our check plots in the 
Palmyra orchard, I made counts to get the percentage of terminals showing nut 
clusters," he writes June 18th. "I found 72 percent of the terminals in the 
sprayed plots (3-1-50 bordeaux and 3-3-50 bordeaux) have nut clusters, while 
but 6 percent of the terminals in the check plots have clusters. These two 
plots have had the same fertilization and cultivation but the trees in the 
check plots always lose their leaves in late summer and early fall from scab 
and foliage diseases. 


"So far this year there has not been enough scab on the check trees to 
cause any premature dropping of the nuts. Growers who are spraying in this 
vicinity visit our laboratory to look over our experimental plots and are 
especially interested when we are able to take them to nearby orchards to 
show them that growers who are following our scab spray schedule carefully 
are getting as good control as we are. We think that in itself is an excel- 
lent recommendation for our spray program." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTE 


Employees' The Business Office has constantly endeavored during the 
Compensation past several years to impress upon employees of the Divis- 
Act ion of Fruit and Vegetable. Crops and Diseases the importance 


of familiarizing themselves with the benefits accruing under 
the Federal Employees! Compensation Act, as well as the proper procedure to 
be followed in the event of injuries received in the performance of official 
duties. On several occasions detailed mimeographed instructions have been 
mailed to every field office and station, and briefed instructions have ap- 
peared in the News Letter from time .to time, but it has recently developed 
that a large number of our field representatives are still in almost com- 
plete ignorance of the Federal Employees! Compensation Act. 


This act applies to all employees paid with Federal funds, whether 
permanent or temporary, under formal appointment or merely paid under letters 
of authorization. Inasmuch as the official superior is responsible for the 
furnishing of necessary medical and hospital treatment to employees injured 
in the performance of duty, as well as acquainting employees with the benefits 
to be received under the Act, it is extremely important that each field rep- 
resentative familiarize himself not only with the provisions of the Act 
and the procedure to be followed, but also with the medical facilities 
available in his locality. 


Field representatives who have not received the mimeographed in- 
structions and Form C.A. 76, which lists hospitals and physicians avail- 
able to employees of the United States, should notify the Business Office 
at once, ; 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


A memorandum, dated June 23, 1938, from Dr. Auchter to members of 
the Division, announces a number of important administrative changes: 


"I am pleased to announce the appointment of Mr. H. P.Gould as 
Principal Horticulturist in Charge of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable 
Crops and Diseases," he writes. "Mr. Gould's wide knowledge of horticul- 
tural problems and his intimate knowledge of the Division as well as the 
Bureau and the Department especially fit-him for this position. I feel 
sure that you will give him the same fine cooperation and support that you 
have always given ne. 


"T am similarly glad to announce that Mr. C. BE. Schoenhals has 
been appointed to the position of Assistant to the Chief of Bureau. Al- 
though all members of the Division will regret to see Mr. Schoenhals leave 
it, I am sure you will be glad to know that he will assume even greater 
responsibilities in the Burean. . 


"You will all be glad to know that Mr. L. 0. Gillette will assume 
the duties in the Division which Mr. Schoenhals has been handling, and 
Mr. W. D. Roney will be in charge of the business office." 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 


The News Letterlas from time to time cautioned employees against 
driving Government-owned vehicles on the public highweys unless the dri- 
vers are covered by liability insurance--and have, of course, been is- 
sued a Department's driver-permit. This matter is again called to your 
attention and it is urgently requested that in the event that your liabili- 
ty insurance has lapsed you lose no time in renewing it. It is essential 
that you be protected at all times while driving Government-owned cars off 
the station grounds. . 


If there are any questions you wish to raise about liability in- 
surance or the issuance of departmental permits, please do not hesitate 
to write to the Business Office for information. 


EXHIBITS 


When requests for exhibits at fairs, etc. are received, it is sug- 
gested that they be referred to Washington for approval, where they will 
be taken up vith Mr. F. L. Goll, who handles our Bureau exhibits. Some- 
times the management of fairs, expositions and other exhibition occasions, 
Or members of Congress acting on their behalf, ask for exhibits and where 
employees or agencies reply direct, without knowledge of what the Depart- 
ment has already planned, confusion results. It is important that such 
work be centralized--and handled in accordance with’ the Department Regula- 
Guons, Par. dssitel!. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Hale: Gould Mr. Harris P. Gould has just been appointed Principal 
Our New Chief Horticulturist in Charge of the Division of Fruit and 
Vegetable Crops and Diseases. Mr. Gould entered the De- 
partment in 1901, with an excellent background of training and experience. 
He then had his B.S. from Maine, and a post-graduate M.S.A. from Cornell; 
had served as horticultural aid at Cornell and as State nursery and or- 
chard inspector for New York. After a few terms at Maryland Agricultur- 
al College, he came to the Bureau on July 1, 1901. 


My first meeting with the "H. P. Gould" signature was back in 1906-- 
yes, I'm one of the Bureau's old timers also. It appeared on a carbon copy 
of what seemed to me one of the best letters I had ever read. After 32 
years of glimpses of such carbons, I'm still convinced that H. P. Gould 
writes the most effective letters in the Government service--letters that 
win and hold friendship and trust! No man receives a letter signed "H. P. 
Gould" without realizing that it represents a real answer to his inquiry, 
an answer based on a friendly and helpful consideration of the problem 
presented. The number of persons who have never met Mr. Gould personally 
but who regard him as a friend is amazing. 


Most of us, of course, never learn to write friendly letters. We 
give an honest reply, but we do not know how to impart the very desirable 
note of helpfulness and sincerity. Will Rogers had that touch and made 
his appeal even without the aid of the English language; Mr. Gould's 
amazing success as a letter writer is greatly helped by his ability to 
clothe his thoughts in effective English. Letter writing is a good bit 
more important than some of us realize, for it happens now and then that 
a correspondent's lifetime attitude toward us--whether he is to be a 
critic or a friend--rests on the tone of a single letter from us. 


When Mr. Gould joined us, scientific research was very much of a 
stepchild. One of its most difficult problems was to overcome the opposi- 
tion of the very group we wished to help, the farmers. Very few farmers 
in those early days had any appreciation of the relation that should exist 
between them and the research worker. Most of them regarded the scientific 
investigator as an impractical theorist who wore a white collar and tried 
to look wise. The man who could write an effective letter immediately 
proved that he could win over these farmers. He fitted in perfectly with 
the needs of the new research program. He still does, for his steadfast 
policy has been to prove all things horticultural and hold fast to those 
that are good. He has kept abreast with changing horticultural conditions 
with the result that he is in step with even the youngest of our special- 
ists--speaking his language, understanding his problems. Mr. Gould's 
ability, accomplishments, and record, as well as the respect with which 
he is held by American horticulturists, make his selection to head up the 
horticultural work a logical one. We feel sure he will have the cooper- 
ation and support of all the members of the Division. 
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Tomatoes The tomato has-long been a very much misunderstood member of 

the horticultural family. Modern studies in human nutrition 
are rapidly bringing new light to bear on its assets, however, and we 
are beginning to appreciate that the tomate has been endowed far more 
than most fruits and vegetables with the power of guarding our health 
and well being. Better still, we are finding that the canned product 
retains the rich vitamin properties of curative and preventative value 
that the freshly picked tomato possesses. Tomatoes, fresh or canned, 
are excellent sources of vitamins A, B and C. 


This, of course, may help to soften the recollection of some 
things that happened to Dr. H. L. Blood on a recent trip that took him 
through six countries in South America for the purpose of collecting 
wild and cultivated tomatoes. It may even dim the recollection of a 
thrilling trip down the famous Chanchomayo Valley, with car fenders 
hanging over 2,000 feet precipices as the automobile circumvented the 
curves. It may dim the recollection--but his hair is permanently grey! 

"We arrived at Callao, the seaport for Lima, Peru, November 20,"! 
he writes of this trip, made as a staff member of the Division of For- 
eign Plant Exploration and Introduction. "From there we began our arduous 
but interesting task of finding and collecting the different types of 
cultivated and wild tomatoes that adorned the native markets and graced 
the surrounding hillsides. Excursions were made from Lima into the inner 
Andean country, to the head waters of the Amazon River and northward along 
the dry coastal desert. We soon discovered that fev tomatoes of any type 
could be found at elevations above 10,000 feet and that very few of the 
wild forms existed east of the Continental Divide. 
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"Tyo types of Lycopersicum were found in Peru. First, the common 
red-fruited type and second, a greenish-white fruited type. Strange as 
it may seem, we found wild tomatoes of both of those types along the fog- 
moistened hills and along the river valleys traversing the desert. Some 
of the greenish-white fruited types were found growing in very dry habitats 
and appeared to possess remarkable resistance to drought. 


"From Trujillo and Chimbote, Peru, excursions were made into the 
more fertile and cooler intermountain valleys. At elevations from 8,000 
to 10,000 feet, another type of green fruited tomato was found with large, 
coarse leaves covered with hirsute pubescence. The vines of that tomato 
appeared to be very large and were observed growing up and over old adobe 
walls 8 feet high near the Banos de Incas at Cajamarca. A collection of 
a small red fruited tomato current resembling Ly.pimpinellifolivm was made 
from some deed vits in the ruins of Chan Chan near Trujillo. That commun- 
ity, now represented only by ruined adobe walls in a very poor state of pre- 
servation, was built by the Indians of the Chimu civilization who were con- 
quered by the Incans during the formative period of that great empire. Per- 
haps the puny pimpinellifolium made its meager contribution to the diet of 
those ancient peoples! 


"Another type of small, red, wild tomato was collected near Lam- 
bayeque in northern Peru. The fruit of that tomato was slightly larger 
than the fruit of Ly.pimpinellifolium and conspicuously pubescent. The 
foliage resembled that of the species ly. esculentum L. The old Incan 
ruins about Cusco in southern Peru were visited with interest although 
very little wild tomato material was observed. In Santa Ana, along the 
Rio Urubamba, we found a small currant wild tomato. Two other’ wild ones 
were reported as growing in the region during other seasons of the year and 
the agronomist of the Hacienda, Santa Ana, promised to collect and send us 
seed. A very interesting, unspoiled native Indian market was visited at 
Chincheros near Cusco, where even Feruvian money was of no value, all 
trading being done by barter with quantity rather than quality being the 
deciding factor in the trade!" 


From Cusco, Dr. Blood passed into Bolivia, but was unsuccessful 
in finding wild tomatoes. "Tomatoes are cultivated in the lower river 
valleys near La Paz, in the Cochabamba Valley, in the valleys near Sucre 
and in the river valleys about Tarija; all at elevations from 7,000 to 
9,000 feet. The best tomatoes were grown in the vicinity of Tarija, one 
of the very few places in South America where a conscientious effort is 
being made by the inhabitants to grow good fruit." 


The tomato is an insignificant "fruit vegetable" playing only a 
very minor part in the diet of the native inhabitants of South America, 
Dr. Blood found, and it was difficult to make the people realize that the 
tomato is of sufficient importance in the United States to justify a 
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special trip to their countries for the purpose of making collections of the 
inconspicuous wild forms and the very poor native cultivated forms. Sur- 
prisingly few of the inhabitants, in fact, knew that they were living in 

the region that could lay claim to being the home of the tomato--thus seem- 
ing to prove that even in the vegetable kingdom a prophet is not without 
honor—-save in his own country! 


"From Bolivia we passed into the Argentine, but Bolivia and Argen- 
tina offered nothing in the way of wild forms of tomato. A disease that 
resembles our Western Yellow Blight or Curly Top was observed widely dis- 
tributed in Southern Bolivia and in the Argentine, and other virus diseases 
of the tomato were also widely distributed...Recently a breeding program 
for disease resistance has been undertaken at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Salta, Argentina..... 


"From the Argentine we passed through Mendosa and the Andes moun- 
tains into the heart of the commercial tomato producing area of Chile near 
Santiago. Improved strains of European and North American tomatoes are 
being used throughout that region. Our old friend, Bacterial Canker 
(Aplanobacter michiganense) was found to be very prevalent. Small patches 
of tomato were observed to be almost completely destroyed by the disease. 
Wilt, perhaps of the Fusarium type, from appearances, was next in importance, 
with the virus diseases coming in for their share of responsibility for 
crop destruction....Wild tomatoes of the whitish-green fruited type abound 
in Northern Chile and Southern Peru. Near Moquegua, Peru, a red fruited 
type was found covering the foothills of Mt. Estuquina. The plants were 
all in the seedling stage, growth having been initiated by recent ‘trains. 
No fruit was available and we were unable to make collections. 


"Tn Columbia we found a pink-fruited cerasiforme type of tomato 
growing wild and very widely distributed in the Cauca River Valley." 


This trip by Dr. Blood, incidentally, appears to be the first ex- 
pedition sent to South America for the purpose of collecting tomatoes, 
though numerous attempts have been made to collect potatoes, corn, peanuts, 
avocados and other horticultural plants. The destructive nature of the 
Western Yellow Blight disease of tomato in the western United States, 
however, taken with the many other diseases of the tomato prevailing in 
other parts of the country, appeared to justify a tomato-collecting 
expedition into the country that may properly be considered as the home 
of the tomato. Dr. Blood feels very much encouraged with the results of 
the trip and is especially enthusiastic over the uniform courtesy with 
which he was received. "We hope," he concludes, "the Essential Oils of 
Lycopersicum have served to lubricate the machinery that is fabricating 
the bonds of friendship and good fellowship between ourselves and our 
South American neighbors!" 
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“NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
AY. inch, Tucson, Ariz. 


"Pecan blossoming was delayed this year following the unusually 
warm winter and the dropping of young nuts extended slightly later than 
in years of ordinary temperature," he reported June 18th. "This, however, 
is now over and it is possible to make some predictions of the crop pros- 
pects and observations on the influence of the warm winter on the various 
varieties. The crop generally will be lighter than last year. In the Yuma 
Valley there will be almost no nuts on Schley or Success trees, and very 
few Kincaid, and Western. The Halbert crop will be medium. It is charac- 
terized by small clusters compared to 6 to 8 nuts per cluster which com- 
monly occurs. The few Mahan orchards have fewer nuts than usual, but trees 
are carrying a good crop. The Burkett crop on the contrary is reasonably 
good and will be approximately the same as last year and perhaps as heavy 
as in any previous year. 


"In the Salt River Valley, where winter temperatures are slightly 
below those of the Yuma Valley, Schley and Success trees have a better 
crop, but it is not heavy. The Halbert variety has a medium crop and Bur- 
kett has an average to good crop. As the greater proportion of the acreage 
in the State is made up of the Burkett variety, total production this year 
will not be greatly less than previously. The fact that the trees are in- 
creasing in size may offset the reduction due to the small crop on Success. 
Pecan trees have made a good growth this season. Apparently no permanent 
harm was done by the warm weather. This is reassuring since the past winter 
was the warmest in history." 


Howard EB. Parson, Shreveport, La. 


"On June 2lst an inspection trip was made to my experimental plots. 
It was found that quite severe burning has resulted from two applications 
of 2-50 copper solution plus 1 quart summer oil emulsion to 50 gallons. 
Slight burning on the lower leaves was noticed after the first summer ap- 
plication making me think then that perhaps pecan leaves cannot stand the 
application of copper sulphate solution with the force used in applying bor- 
deaux mixture, but after the second application severe burning appeared over 
the whole tree. I do not believe that it is the oil emulsion in the spray 
that caused the burning because at the same time the copper sulphate solu- | 
tion was applied two plots adjacent to this plot were sprayed with 1 quart 
summer oil emulsion to 50 gallons plus nicotine sulphate 1-4,000 and no 
burning resulted from its application. Further spraying of this plot with 
copper sulphate solution will be discontinued for this season." 
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THE KIEFFER PHAR FOR USE AS FOOD 

"Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope; who expect that age will perform 
the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the present will be 
supplied by the morrow--" attend the story of an achievement that no less 
an authority than our colleague, Dr. J. S. Caldwell, pronounces an unpar- 
alled victory over the forces of nature--an achievement ranking with the 
transmutation of the elements. Yes, we've found ways to make the Kieffer 
pear useful as food! 


The Kieffer, of course, is widely grown in the Southern and East- 
ern States, where it yields large crops and is less severely attacked by 
the dreaded pear blight disease than many of the choicer varieties. The 
fruit as ordinarily ripened, however, is of a quality and, let us say, 
impenetrability, that arouses but little enthusiasm on the part of the 
would-be consumer. There is a legend that when young woodpeckers are 
fully fledged and ready to leave the nest, the mother takes them to a 
Kieffer orchard and places each on a limb adjacent to a Kieffer pear. She 
then gives the order to peck, and the fledglings hammer away until exhaus- 
ted. This exercise is systematically continued day after day with the re- 
sult that the neck and breast muscles of the young birds are so developed 
that they become able to knock visible chips off the surface of the pears. 
The mother then dismisses them into the world, confident that no matter 
what type of forest may subsequently be their habitat, they will be able 
to dig nesting holes in any tree they tackle. 


Because the Kieffer may be grown in sections where pear blight 
ravages make growing of the Bartlett and of most of the other choice var- 
ieties impracticable, our specialists believed it desirable to seek to 
discover ways of making the Kieffer pear more usable as human food. They 
succeeded by finding that it should not be used as soon as harvested, but 
instead should be stored for about two weeks at a temperature ranging be- 
tween 60° and 65°F., no higher and no lower. Merely storing for two weeks 
is not enough; and the temperature must be kept within the narrow range 
indicated. (Dr. J. M. Lutz canned Kieffer pears handled in this manner 
and, selecting three of the best commercial grade of canned Bartletts from 
retail stores for use in comparison, had nine judges grade the different 
lots--and to his gratification every one of the nine rated his various 
lots of Kieffer pears as superior in flavor to the Bartletts!) 


A popular discussion of the findings in connection with the work 
is given in Farmers! Bulletin 1796, "Handling and Preparing the Kieffer 
Pear for Use as Food," by C. W. Culpepper, J. M. Lutz and H. H. Moon; 
Circular 450, "Drying Kieffer Pears and the Use of the Dried Product," by 
Culpepper and Moon, goes into another phase of the work; Technical Bulle- 
tin 590, by Lutz and Culpepper, tells of "Certain Chemical and Physical 
Changes Produced in Kieffer Pears During Ripening and Storage"; and Tech- 
nical Bulletin 592, by Culpepper and Moon, describes "Factors Affecting 
the Rate of Drying in Kieffer Pears." 
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TREATING CUTTINGS WITH INDOLEBUTYRIC ACID 


In the American Nurseryman for May 1, Guy EB. Yerkes tells of 
experiments conducted at Beltsville during 1937 in connection with cut- 
tings of a number of shrubs and trees treated with indolebutyric acid in 
various dilutions of water and for differing periods of time. 


The experiments were conducted in an ordinary propagation house 
with sand as the rooting medium. No bottom heat was used during the 
summer, the prevailing air temperature being too high, but heat was used 
in autumn and winter to maintain the sand at about 70°F. The treatment 
consisted in immersing the basal ends of the cuttings to a depth of about 
one-half inch in water solutions containing indolebutyric acid at the rate 
of two to twenty milligrems in 100 cubic centineters of water. During the 
time the cuttings were immersed they were placed in the propagation house 
exposed to light, but screened from direct sunlight. All the cuttings 
were from outdoor-grown wood, 20 cuttings being used in a test, and the 
tests being repeated on many of the species to compare the effect on dif- 
ferent stages. of growth. During hot weather a period of four hours in 
the solution gave results equally as good as, or even better than, longer 
immersions in many cases. This shorter period, being somewhat at variance 
with the twenty hours or longer usually recommended, is suggested for 
trial rather than as a definite recommendation for general use. 


On one group of cuttings root formation was hastened but the even- 
tual percentage of successful cuttings was not materially larger; on a 
second group, more roots were formed than on untreated cuttings but with- 
out an important gain either in time or percentage of successful cuttings; 
while with a third group roots were induced on some plants we had been 
unable to root without the treatment. Whether gains resulting from the 
treatment would be commercially important depends, therefore, on circun- 
stances. Under conditions at the Beltsville station, however, the cut- 
tings in the third group of species were decisively benefitted; and even 
in the first group the gnin in time required for rooting was an advantage, 
especially when unfavorable hot weather intervened, by sooner enabling 
transfer of the rooted cuttings to more favorable environment. 


The use of the chemical treatment, of course, does not take the 
place of the close attention to details necessary without the treatment. 
The selection of the most suitable wood, the care of the cuttings while 
in the rooting medium, and the precautions to be observed to check losses 
from diseases, remain important elements for successful results whether 
the cuttings are treated or not. 


In the subsequent growth of the plants, Mr. Yerkes’ tests showed no 
appreciable difference between those cuttings induced to root by the aid 
of treatment with the indolebutyric acid and those rooted in the usual 
Manner. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 


Writing from the Cranberry and Blueberry Disease Laboratory on 
June 25th, he said: "Cranberry bogs are being sprayed and dusted for leaf 
hoppers and rot, and a few bogs are. being re-flowed for leaf-hopper control. 
The majority of cranberry buds are in the 'dangle' stage. Leaf hoppers 
are much less abundant on most bogs than in any recent year, some bogs 
yielding no hoppers at all and many others as low as 1 insect per 200 sweeps. 
This may be the cumulative result of previous control campaigns, but we sus- 
pect that it is aided by some natural factor. Large amounts of pyrethrum 
are still being used. ; 


"The blueberry harvest is just getting under way in earnest. Daily 
shipments jumped from 300 'flats' to 4,000 during the week. Picking was 
interrupted on the 22d and 23d by rain, but the berries picked subsequently 
were of good quality, neither over-ripe nor cracked. The harvest should be 
heavy next week. 


"Some fields show a large number of defective blueberries which in- 
crease the difficulty of putting up a good pack. Affected berries show one 
or more small sunken spots, even when the berries are small. These spots 
do not color simultaneously with the rest of the berry, remain somewhat 
sunken, and in some cases soften when the berry matures. They have in pre- 
vious years been confined largely to Cabots, but are now noticeable on a 
number of varieties, including June, Pioneer, Harding and particularly 
Concord.!! 


John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"On a trip to Albany, Ga. the latter part of May," he writes to 
Dr. Cullinan," it was noted that drouth conditions were worse there than 
at Fort Valley. Field corn was drying up, and Uneeda peaches in the 
Fugazzi orchard were too small to ship. 


"The trees in the Fugazzi orchards which had been sprayed with 
chemicals to break dormancy were inspected, and with the Early Rose variety 
where the sprays had been effective in hastening blooming, ripening of 
the fruit was advanced about one week. There were great differences in 
size and color of the fruit in favor of the sprays, as well as maturity. 
The manager of the orchard said he-could have picked ripe fruit on these 
limbs on the 15th of May. On unsprayed limbs a few peaches were harvested 
on the 21st. 


"Mr. Fugazzi had seen the experiment several weeks previously and 
had told the manager he wanted all Early Rose trees sprayed with one of 
_ those chemicals next winter. The outlook in this line of investigation 
is indeed encouraging." | 
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M. A. Smith, Columbia, Mo. | | 


"Apple scab has continued to make a rapid spread to fruit and 
foliage during the past three weeks," he writes June 22. "The latest 
reports received from northwest Missouri indicate that. considerable 
difficulty is being encountered in checking, in some orchards, the spread 
of the disease. The problem has been complicated somewhat due to the fact 
that since the second cover application a number of growers have gone to: 
a schedule of fixed nicotine and oil. This. schedule, while it appears to 
show promise of being efficient from the standpoint of codling moth con- 
trol, is presenting a new problem because of the incompatibility of lime 
and sulphur with the nicotine-oil. This results in the inability to use 
either lime sulphur, wettable sulphur or bordeaux in case a fungicide is 
necessary. !! 


John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


He wrote July 2: "Mr. Bert Johnson, one time owner of what was 
claimed to be the largest peach orchard in the world, was killed in an 
automobile accident near Nashville, Ark: during the week. According to 
newspaper reports, he was returning to his home after shipping a crate of 
fancy peaches to Secretary Wallace, when the accident occurred. 


"Marketing of the 1938 strawberry crop brought about $400,000.00 
to farmers of Washington County, according to information published in the 
local newspapers. About 142,020 crates were shipped from Springdale, 
Fayetteville and Farmington. Springdale, largest shipping point in the 
County, shipped more than 100,000 crates, averaging from $2.65 to $2.75 
per crate, according to estimates of Paul Brogdon, Springdale berry grower. 
Fayetteville marketed about 29,000 crates at an average price to the farmer 
of $3.00, according to the Farmers Market, which handled marketing here. 
At Farmington about 19 cars went out by rail and 12 by truck, according to 
estimates. These berries brought an average price of $2.50." 


C. F. Kinman, Sacramento, Calif. | 


"The Bartlett pear crop is very heavy in many orchards this year," 
he writes June 30th. "This week I saw them thinning some Bartlett fruit on 
selected trees in the orchard near Marysville. This is the first time I have 
seen Bartletts thinned in that district. Possibly the high water table 
throughout the winter influenced the set of fruit. In nearby orchards many 
peach trees were killed by the high water. There has been but little fruit 
shedding of pears in recent weeks. In my plots where I am taking fruit measure 
ments the fruit is somewhat smaller than on corresponding dates of last year. 
This year the crop of Elberta peaches is much heavier than last, and in my 
experimental plots there has been practically no fruit shedding in recent 
weeks. The peaches like the pears are somewhat smaller than they were at 
this date last year." 
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SOME PRODUCTION FACTORS AFFECTING APPLE MARKETING* 


The total apple production in the United States since 1925 has fluc- 
tuated widely, the heavy crop years showing a total production of more than 
double the light crop years. In table 1 is summarized the apple production 
in the United States since 1925, as given in the Yearbooks, with separate 
figures for the States west and east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Table 1.--Total Apple Production of the United States 
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Year Western States East of Rocky Mountains Total 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 

925 Dé, 793,000 119,596,000 172,389, 000 
1926 62, 635, 000 183,974,000 246, 609 , 000 
1927 47,244,000 76,4439, 000 123, 693,000 
1928 64,972,000 121 92T O00 186, 893, 000 
1929 51,459,000 G1, 329,000 142, 788, 000 
1930 64, 333, 000 99,210, 000 163, 543,000 
1931 53,719,000 126, 543,000 180,262,000 
1932 53, 685, 000 87,090, 000 140, 775,000 
1933 50, 034, 000 92,947,000 142,981,000 
1934 51,225, 000 69,445,000 120, 670,000 
WOS5 53,457, 000 113, 826, 000 167,283,000 
1936 47,753,000 69,753,000 117,506,000 
1937 52, 764, 000 153,952,000 206, 716,000 


—— a a a a ee 


Since 1930, apple production in the Western States has been remarkably 
uniform, generally ranging from 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 bushels per year. On 
the other hand, production in the Eastern States has fluctuated widely. It 
is apparent that the wide fluctuation in total production has been due to 
fluctuation in the Eastern States. 


The following factors account for the much greater uniformity of 
production under western conditions: 


1. Practically all the orchards are under irrigation, and this, to- 
gether with the fairly strong soils, has made it possible to maintain the 
trees in a relatively high state of vigor as compared with eastern conditions. 


2. The frost hazard is less in most of the western areas. This is an 
important factor, not only in not reducing the crop to an important degree in 
any season, but also is of even greater importance in maintaining the orchards 
in regular production. A severe spring freeze is likely to throw an orchard 
into biennial bearing. 


- Summary of an address by Dr. J. R. Magness before Apple Specialist 
Conference, Washington, D. C., June 7, 1938. 
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3. <A program of consistent and heavy fruit thinning is followed. 
While fruit thinning, as done commercially, will not correct the biennial 
bearing habit once it is established, the following of a consistent thinning 
program from the time the orchards are young has undoubtedly been an important | 
factor in the maintenance of regular production. 


4. It is not necessary to spray most of the western orchards with 
fungicides which are injurious to the young developing foliage. Materials 
used for scab control in eastern orchards are generally injurious to foliage 
development, and the checking of foliage may be an important factor in re- 
ducing the amount of bloom for the following season. 


5. Under western conditions, most days are clear with a maximum of 
sunshine. This, together with ample moisture, permits of a maximum func- 
tioning of the foliage system. Under eastern conditions during cloudy weathey 
functioning of foliage is apparently markedly reduced. Consequently, if much 
cloudy weather prevails during the first half of the growing season, fruit-bud 
formation for the following year may be markedly reduced. It is interesting 
to note that the heavy crop years in the Eastern States, including particularly 
1931 and 1937, were years following general drought conditions when light in- 
tensity was rele pime ie high over the eastern part of the United States. 


Is it Possible to Secure Uniform Production in the Eastern States? 


It seems questionable if many of the factors outlined above can be 
controlled sufficiently under eastern conditions to permit of uniform crops 
in that area. The factors of weather conditions, including frost, sunshine, 
and drought, are largely beyond the control of the grower. The maintenance 
of orchards in more vigorous condition would undoubtedly tend toward greater 
uniformity of production. The better commercial orchards in the Eastern Staten 
produce more uniform crops than the large block of farm type orchards which 
receive a minimum of fertilization and care. 


Experiments have indicated that it is possible to correct the biennial 
bearing habit of certain varieties by early and drastic thinning. Such prac- 
tices, however, will not be generally adopted because of the expense and cur- 
tailment of the current crop which results from such treatments. Also, the 
results of such treatments have not been as uniformly satisfactory under the 
fluctuating weather conditions of the Eastern States as in the West. Thus, it 
seems probable that we will be faced with wide fluctuations in the eastern 
crop in the future, as in the past. 


What are the Possibilities in More Uniform Eastern Production? 
While it seems questionable if the eastern apple production can ever 


be put on as uniform a basis as that of the Western States, it is possible to 
take certain steps to improve the situation. 
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A contributing factor to the wide fluctuations is the mainten- 
ance of orchards or parts of orchards that are in unfavorable locations 
or that receive a minimum of care. These orchards usually produce fruit 
only during the most favorable season, and thus add to the production 
during big crop years without contributing much during low crop years. 
Such orchards have little chance to be profitable to the grower but are 
an important factor in building up production during big crop years. The 
elimination of such orchards or parts of orchards should contribute to- 
ward greater uniformity of production. 


Some experimental work has been conducted during recent years on 
the spraying of apples for the prevention of. fruit set. Auchter and 
Roberts of the Bureau of Plant Industry studied the effect of a number 
of materials on fruit set and concluded that, of the materials tested, 
tar-oil distillate applied in the late cluster-—bud stage killed practi- 
cally all of the blossoms, and the injury to foliage and spurs was not 
great enough to prevent fruit-bud formation the following year. Such 
treatments may be an important means of changing the year of crop produc- 
tion in parts of strongly biennial orchards. No treatment has been suc- 
cessfully applied to reduce the fruit set without entirely eliminating 
the crop on the trees sprayed. Treatments that allow some fruit to 
escape usually result in so much disfigurement of the fruit that it is 
unnarketable. 


The maintenance of orchards on a younger tree basis is an impor- 
tant factor in securing more uniform production of better quality fruit. 
Most old blocks of trees are biennial. Very large trees are difficult 
to spray, thin, and prune--necessary steps in producing good fruit. 
Rotating orchards to maintain the fruiting blocks at not more than 35 
years of age would give better quality fruit and, on the whole, greater 
uniformity of production. 


Finally, the importance of fruit thinning, together with other 
g0o0d orchard practices including fertilization, pruning, and spraying, 
can not be too strongly emphasized as a means of producing good quality 
fruit that is most readily marketed. During big crop years there is 
normally a large percentage of culls due to small size. This can be elin- 
inated by thorough fruit thinning coupled with other good orchard oper- 
ations. Also, a large proportion of the fruit that would be below mar- 
ketable grade because of other factors, can be eliminated from the or- 
chard at thinning time if the disfigured fruit is removed from the trees. 
A moderate, uniformly distributed crop on the trees following thinning 
is the best means of eliminating small fruit and securing good finish 
on the fruit that remains. Such a program tends also to reduce the 
total tonnage of fruit and, to the extent-.that it is followed through, 
will tend to reduce production during heavy crop years. Of greater 
importance than the reduction, however, is the elimination of offgrade 
tonnage, 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 


SEME-MONTEHLY NEWS sb EET ER. 


The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis~ 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A, Ferrall, Editor . 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


Vole X. Washington, D, C., August 1, 1938 No. 15 


Dividends I note in the Science News Letter that the first shipment of 

helium sold by Uncle Sam to a private firm cost less than 
$60.00, although prior to 1917 the same amount of helium would have been 
valued at six million dollars! I haven't been able to figure any way to 
credit this increase in value to investigations conducted by our Divis-— 
ion, but if you are willing to listen to the story of a mere million- 
dollar-a-year return on an investment of $142,000, I have some facts and 
figures. 


Looking through the current Agricultural Appropriation bill, I 
found that Mr. Fisher's section of handling, transportation and storage 
and market disease investigations operates on an annual budget of $142 ,000. 
In a talk before the annual meeting of the American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, he was referring to our work on precooling methods, "When 
a carload of produce is precooled the transit refrigeration demand is ma- 
terially reduced," he pointed out. "Many precooled products can be shipped 
under initial ice only when otherwise they would require standard refrig- 
eration at a much higher rate. By precooling, too, a further saving in 
transit refrigeration costs can be obtained by making possible heavier 
loading of the cars, For example, precooled pears are now being shipped 
from Oregon in 720-box loads and arrive in New York City in as firm con- 
dition and as suitable for subsequent marketing or storage as non-precooled 
fruit shipped in the usual 520-box load, Since the cost of transit refrig- 
eration is a flat charge per car, the saving per box of fruit thus becomes 
an item of considerable importance, estimated to mean a saving to the pear 
industry in the Medford district of Oregon alone of $250,000 a year," 


Since we have given the Medford growers no exclusive right to the 
use of the method, it is being quite generally adopted, with the annual 
Saving mounting to a million dollars or more--a very satisfactory dividend 
on a single phase of a group of investigations costing a total of $142,000 
a year. That helium record isn't nearly as safe as it scems} 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. S. Pomeroy, Riverside, Calif. 


"Preliminary studies this spring of factors affecting the set of 
fruit of the Washington Navel orange indicate that 'as usual! the season 
is probably 'unusual!! In general, the weather has been relatively cool, 
with occasional light rains. About Easter, when the trees in the High- 
grove district were about in full bloom on the south sides, there was a 
prief warm spell, which was followed by heavy drop of blossoms and very 
small fruits. This heavy drop was followed: by a long continued light 
drop, which has left an approximately normal crop. At the present time the 
fruits are so large and vigorous that they will peep a not drop under 
ordinary weather conditions. 


"The effects of light pruning, blossom removal and a plant hormone 
upon set of fruit have been studied, using scattered branches on over 50 
trees in a well cared for grove, Of about 11,000 blossoms counted between 
April 13 and 21, 19,6 percent were holding fruits on May 26th. The subse- 
quent fruit drop reduced this set to 5.4 Bescon on June 2; 2,5 percent 
on June 14; and 2.1 percent on June 28. 


"Removal of small twigs by several methods and pinching off blos- 
soms during the blooming period, were tried with small limbs on trees 


otherwise unpruned. 


Percentage of Blossoms Setting Fruit June 28, Based on Number of: 


Pruning (14,743 blossoms) Blossoms before removal Blossoms remaining 
after removal 
Percent Percent: 
Check @eeevereesrseeve2 eee eee 8 2220 : APyA0) 
Pruning with small cuts et Bee 344 


Pinching off (18,756 blossoms) 


Bier tucae aene. aoet pal 1.92 


50 percent removal 1.94 3.88 
90 percent removal IAS is) 19,50 


"The results show clearly that removing a large proportion of the 
blossoms increased the percentage of the remaining blossoms that set fruit. 
However, the total number of fruits per limb was not increased. If entire 
trees rather than only scattered small limbs had received such blossom re- 
moval, the stimulation of set might have been greater. 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. Se Pomeroy (Continued) 


"Since the Washington Nevel orange is seedless it secms possible 
that plant hormones might be used to increase the number of parthcnocarpic 
fruits thet sect. With the methods reported by Gardner and Marth, naptha- 
leoneactic acid was sprayed on April 19 on about 2500 open flowers, and on 
Mey 4-11 on about 4,000 additional flowers, 


PERCENTAGE OF BLOSSOMS HOLDING FRUIT JUNE 27 


Date of Sprayed with Paired, check Change in set 
Spraying napthaleneacetic limbs due to hormone 
Acid strength Set Set - Percent Percent 
Percent Percent 
April 19 204 4.02 4,49 -0.47 
Ol Lecco Sel’ -=0.19 
2004 By isy 5.86 -0,04 
May 4-11 OL Secv 3.64 -0.27 
2005 Leal 3eD4 - #03 


"On May 13 over 500 small fruits were treated at the distal end 
with .02 percent napthaleneacetic acid in lanolin. Of the fruits 
treated, 2.2 percent remained June 273 with 2.4 percent remaining on un- 
treated limbs. Thus to date the results of applying this one plant hormone 
are only negative. 


Since the amount of new shoot growth varies greatly for different 
trees and for different limbs on the same tree, it seemed of interest to 
study the set of fruit in relation to the type of shoot growth (first 
flush of such growth in 1935) which occurred during the 5-weeks preceding 
full bloom, 


Type of shoot growth Percentage of blossoms setting fruit 
Percent 

1 - Leafy growth, which only occasion- 

ally developed a torminal flower 26685 
2 — Several leaves and also several 

axillary flowers 6.4 
3.- Short growths, 1 or 2 small leaves, 

4 to 7 flowers 0.8 


"The greater set of fruit for the shoots with fewer flowers and 
greater vegetative vigor seems in agreement with the greater set of fruit 
on limbs deflorated by pinching off blossoms or cutting off twigs." 
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U. Se HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
J. M. Iutz (fruit and vegetable storage and utilization investigations) 


"An apparatus was completed and tested during the week ending 
July 9, for very rapid freezing of fruits and vegetables. Small items 
such as peas were frozen in about eau minutes; larger items required 
5 to 8 minutes, These rates of freezing are approximately 10 to 30 times 
as rapid as ordinary 'quick frozen! products now on the market. The 
method employed for securing this very rapid freezing is essentially that 
developed by TVA but it is thought that an improvement in their method 
was secured in that the equipment is very much less expensive. 


"The last digging for the potato sunscald investigations was made 
on June 23, Potatoes on this date were fully matured, Although the maxi- 
mum temperature was only about 87°F, and it was rather cloudy for about 
two hours during the middle of the day, it appears that severe sunscald 
occurred even under these conditions, especially on the ‘skinned! potatoes. 


N. He Loomis (small fruit investigations) 


"A summary of the muscadine breeding work showed that all attempted 
rotundifolia-euvitis hybrids on emasculated clusters failed," he reports 
July 2d. "Some borries were obtained on unenasculated blossoms of James 
and Thomas; however, the James set fruit without pollination when unemascu- 
lated. These nuscadine varieties all have reflex stamens and have been 
considered self-sterile. The seed produced may not be viable. All attempts 
to produce hybrids with the Scuppernong failed. 


"During the week ending June 11 the last of the Boysenberries were 
harvested. Although the yields have been comparatively light even for the 
first year, the effect of differential treatments initiated last December 
has been outstanding, Pine straw mulched plots 4 to 6 inches deep have 
given less than one-third to slightly more than one-half the yield of the 
clean cultivated plots, and a 32-inch sawdust mulch gave nearly one-fifth 
more crop than the clean cultivated plots. The results were very out- 
standing throughout the season and entirely unexpected, New growth appears 
equally good on all plots at this time so that another year's results may be 
entirely different," 


Atherton C. Gossard (nut fruit investigations) 


"Web worms have been making their appearance in the pecan trees and 
have had to be removed. Pecan scab, which seemed negligible in our station 
orchard in previous years, has made a noticeable appearance on Schley and 
Mahan this year; and it has been necessary to spray with bordeaux mixture 
for its control. Some disease that looks like a blight or gall has been 
attacking some twigs of our Oriental chestnuts." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Je Re Kienholz, Hood River, Oreg. 


Writing from the U. S. Fruit Disease Laboratory on June 30th, he 
says: "A preliminary examination of plots showing a pear disease resembling 
measles indicate that boron applications in the form of injections, sprays, 
or soil application hold little promise in correcting the trouble, On the 
other hand, sound limbs bearing normal fruit of the Bosc variety which 
were budded with discased stock show fairly clear cut evidence of trans- 
mission in several cases. Where 5 to 10 diseased buds were concentrated 
towards the tips of healthy branches of about 1 to 2 inches diameter, fruits 
on the budded but healthy branch are showing 100 percent pitted fruit in 
several cases. In other cases where buds formed a weak growth or often 
where a single bud was inserted on a fair sized limb, fruit symptoms have 
not occurred, It is still too early to draw conclusions but this report 
furnishes the first definite clue to the cause of this mysterious trouble, 
If definitely a virus trouble, the truth con probably only be learned by 
a carefully arranged set of experiments with some original technique. 


"Several trees of the Black Twig apple variety budded to Yellow 
Newtown show a measled condition at and above the bud unions, Other ob- 
servations along this line seem to indicate that Atanasoff's ideas con- 
cerning virus troubles in fruit trees may be worthy of more consideration. 


"A serious handicap with the pear trouble is the lack of any leaf 
symptoms (except possibly the Forelle variety) on trees showing either 
tne diseased bark or fruit condition. The matter of original rootstock 
material for budding will have to be given scrious thought before definite 
experiments get under way." 


John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"Most of the week was spent taking notes on type of gland, bacter- 
lal spot, and size of tree in the 1937 seedling test block," he writes 
from the U. S. Horticultural Field Laboratory on July 5th. 


"The work has not been completed but the results so far are inter- 
esting. About 1/4 Halehaven selfs are glandless, and practically all of 
these glandless seedlings have brown areas on the internodes which appear 
to be bacteriosis, though the identification of the disease is not positive. 


"Halehaven progeny are rather susceptible to bacterium pruni. 
Maxine and Dewey x St. John crosses are free except where a suscecptible 
pollen parent was used, as Veteran or Hunter, Obviously all the crosses 
have not been exposed, and later some which appear resistant now may be 
severely attacked. However, leaf rust, the disease which will cause 
almost complete defoliation of all peach trees in about ten weeks, is now 
showing up." 
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DECIDUCUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


H. FF, Bergman, East Wareham, Mass. 
"Rater reports on injury to bogs by flooding during the three-day 
storms of June 26-28 reveal that several bogs were injured, a few of them 
severely," he writes July 9th. "The injury in most cases, however, will 
not exceed 25 percent and as the vines were in the early stages of bloom 
at that time later flowers will develop and make fruit so that the effect 
on the size of the crop harvested will, in most cases, be quite negligible. 
A few bogs were under as long as three to four days but as the weather was 
quite cool the amount of injury was not as great as it would have been in 
hot weather. Most bogs have a heavy crop of flowers and setting appears 
to be progressing normally. Present indications are that the crop will 
be smaller than that of last year." 


He had written July 2: "The first application of spray on experi- 
mental plots was completed this week, The work would have been completed 
Monday except for a rain that started at noon Sunday and continued until 
Tuesday night, 6.21 inches falling. This rainfaii brought the June total 
for East Wareham to about 10 inches. Boston reported a little over 4 in- 
ches with something more than 6 inches for the month. The highest pre- 
vious rainfall in June for the Boston area was 5.03 in 1875, Many cran- 
berry bogs were flooded but the water did not remain on the bogs long 
enough to do much if any, damage....Crossing of cranberry varietics for 
the production of varieties resistant to false blossom has been in progress 
for about 10 days whenever other work and weather permitted. There is 
more of it to be done this year but as the flowers will last for 10 days 
or 2 weeks more there will be plenty of material and time for the work." 


" Spraying for the control of rosebloom and of fruit rots of cran- 
berry was carried on during the week ending June 25, Early in the week 
several plots were sprayed for rosebloom. Bordeaux 4-1-50, 5-2-50 and 
5-4—50 were used to determine the effect of increasing the lime content. 
On two small plots on the State bog copper sulfate 5 pounds to 50 gallons 
of water with 1/2 and 1 pound respectively of soap gave complete control 
of roscbloom without very much injury to the flower buds or vines. More 
injury was observed when 1 pound of soap was used but it was still not 
serious. Copper sulfate alone is used or may be used for the eradication 
of certain weeds and may be used for the control of rosebloom at the same 
time. For the control of certain insect pests lime must be used with the 
spray but as rosebloom is controlled by these combinations also one spray- 
ing will serve for both insect and rosebloom control. 


"Series of plots on three bogs were sprayed for control of fruit rots. 
As the results of spray tests last year showed that red copper oxide is as 
good or slightly better than bordeaux for rot control the number of plots 
sprayed with red copper oxide combinations has been increased this year. 
Three different copper oxide preparations are being tested. Bordeaux 5-2-50 
either with soap or Penetrol is being used for comparison with the copper 
preparations in all series of plots." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Re Be Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 


"The damage resulting from the heavy rains of June 27th and 28th 
can now be appraised on individual bogs," he writes from the Cranberry 
a Blueberry Disease Laboratory on July 9th. "Where the cranberries were 
not yet in bloom, a flooding of 24 hours or even longer with fresh water 
seems to have done no harm to the crop. In one case three bogs on a 
stream were having the water held until July and when the freshet struck 
these full bogs they overflowed to such an extent that the flood could 
not be removed from other bogs down stream for a considerable time, and 
much damage resulted even to flower buds which had not reached the dangle 
stage. The crop was practically destroyed on an appreciable acreage. 
Following the bumper crop of 1937 and the spring frosts of this year, 
this damage will further restrict the present cranberry crop in New Jersey. 


"The blueberry harvest is proceeding under high pressure, 5,000 or 
more 'flats' being shipped out daily during the present week, We are now 
very close to the height of the picking season; in some fields the peak 
was apparently reached during the past week while others will pick more 
berries next week, It is impossible to predict which week will produce 
the heaviest total shipments, Cracked berries, resulting from the heavy 
rains of late June, were fairly well disposed of by July lst and the quality 
of fruit shipped from most ficlds during the past week was excellent. The 
berries ripened fastcr in some fields than they could be picked, with over- 
ripe fruit as a result. In certain other fields the 'rot' or one-sided 
or complete softening of the fruit reached its peak during the past week 
and gave rise to large quantities of berries which were difficult to sort 
out. Most of the affected berries on the early and midseason varieties 
have now shriveled so that they are no longer a problem....' ; 


George F, Waldo, Corvallis, Orcs. 


"On Wednesday and Thursday a trip was made to the Western Washing- 
ton Experiment Station in company with Mr. 0. T. McWhorter, Oregon State 
#xtension Horticulturist," he writes July 9th. "On the way a stop was made 
at the Rowell Bros. farm near Scholls, Oreg. At this place a large acreage 
of Boysenberries, Youngberries and red raspberrics were observed; also 
black raspberries. All were in very good condition in spite of the dry 
weather, The estimated yield is 2 tons per acre for the black raspberries; 
Baie tons for red raspberries; 3 tons for Youngberries; and from 3 to 
3 1/2 tons per acre for the Boysenberries,... At the Western Washington 
Experiment Station considerable time was spent in the observation of 
strawberries from this station which are under test, and of red raspberries 
being developed at that station. The new Washington variety, recently 
introduced, showed high production and fine quality. This station is pre- 
paring to distribute about 20,000 plants or more of each of its newly intro- 
duced varieties, Washington and Tahoma," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Elmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


"The grape harvesting of 1938 has started in California," he 
writes July 2d. "In mid-June shipments of Sultanina (Thompson Seedless) 
were leaving the Coachella and Imperial Valleys. These will soon be 
followed in mid-July by shipments from the upper San Joaquin Valley, 
near Bakersfield, 


"Early varieties are showing indications of maturity at the Fresno 
Station. Some of our grape seedlings, recent introductions, and the 
Panariti are starting to color and some berries are edible, The Tagouti 
Rouge, introduced from Teheran, Persia, is the earliest vinifera variety 
to ripen in our collection. Temperature correlations being studied with 
this and other varieties, indicate that the Tagouti Rouge will mature 
in a 45 to 50 day period with a mean temperature of 77,5°F. as taken from 
our shade-temperature thermograph charts. This variety is approximately 
3 to 4 weeks earlier than the Sultanina in this section. 


"Tagouti Rouge has been used in a number of our grape crosses as 
the make parent in an attempt to produce scedlessness as well as early 
maturity. This season some progeny are fruiting indicating that maturity 
of the seedlings is earlier than thrt of the female parent. 


"Very vigorous growth has been produced this season from secdling 
buds 'T-budded' into vigorous rootstocks., Some buds inserted the second 
week in May have produced over five feet of main shoot growth besides 
many lateral shoots have pushed out. A microscopic study is being made 
of buds on these shoots to ascertain if fruit buds have developed any 
rudimentary inflorescences which might possibly be forced into growth 
this season. If so fruit production 10 months from time of grape seed 
planting may (?) be a prospect." 


EH. S. Degman, Medford, Oreg,. 


"The third cover spray was applied June 13-17," he writes from 
the U. S. Pear Field Station on June 25th. "In spite of what appeared 
to be adequate and properly timed first and sccond cover spray, some worms 
are appearing. Some of the orchards in the Valley are pretty badly 
infested now, and a considerable crop loss will result unless the second 
brood is handled better than the first. The first brood came through with 
a sharp peak this year. At the Station we caught an average of 110 per 
pot May 22, followed by 95 on the 23d, while the average catch per pot was 
over 40 for seven consecutive days. Some apple growers reported catches 
of over 250 per pot at the peak," 


EARLY CHRY SANTHEMUM 


Superintendent A. C,. Hildreth writes July 9th from the U. S. Horti- 
cultural Ficld Station, Cheyenne, Wyo. that the Lavonne chrysanthemun, 
which wintcred in the open has flowered. "This was the second consecutive 
scason that this variety wintered successfully in the open and this is 


the earliest date any chrysanthemum variety has flowered aftcr wintering 
outside. There are very few blooms as yet, but a considerable number are 
expected within a Week or 10 days," 
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RELEASING NEW PEACH AND PLUM VARIETIES 


The Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry has sent a notice to 
growers and nurserymen, announcing the release of three peach and one 
plum variety originated in connection with the fruit breeding investiga-— 
tions of W. F. Wight of our Division at Palo Alto, Calif. The variety 
tested as No. 32-11-A will be introduced under the name Penryn. The 
Penryn, originated from a cross of Maxine with Leader, is primarily 
intended as an early freestone dessert variety ripening a few days in 
advance of Maxine. In habit of growth and bearing character Penryn 
resembles Maxines, but the fruit is more highly colored. The variety 
distributed for testing under the designation 26-53 has been named 
Nestor. This is a result of a cross of Muir with Palora, and is intro- 
duced primarily as a drying peach. The fruit resembles Muir in general 
characteristics and is apparently equal to Muir in drying quality. The 
Nestor tree appears to be superior to Muir, being of vigorous growth and 
productive. The variety distributed for testing under the designation 33- 
2l-A has been called Ferida, It has the following parentage: Cling 
seedling of Leader No. 26-13 x (Palora x.Tuskena (Tuscan)). Ferida is 
a well colored cling, maturing at the season of Tuskena, suitable for 
eastern shipment and canning, It does not have the excessive red at the 
pit which characterizes Tuskena, and is relatively free of split pits. © 
The plum distributed for testing as No. 15-24%, a cross of Wickson x 
Santa Rosa, has been named Padre, This ripens immediately following, and 
somewhat overlapping Santa Rosa. The skin color is a rather bright carmine 
red, the flesh is yellow, and the quality is excellent. 


These introductions have been extensively tested only in the State 
of California, The three peach varicties are not recommended for the south- 
ern part of the State because of their tendency to prolonged dormancy under 
the conditions there, The Padre plum seems well adapted to the whole State. 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
F. N. Dodge, Robson, La. 


"We find that the drop of nuts since May has been a drop of indi- 
vidual nuts in the cluster with very little drop of entire clusters," he 
reports from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on July 5th. "The drop has been 
heaviest on Success and lightest on Stuart. There seems to be no relation 
of cultural treatment to the amount of this last drop. The drop is about 
the same on both the trees in Bermuda and those in cultivation. Earlier, 
we found that the drop between April and May was one of entire clusters, 
and was significantly heavier on the trees growing in Bermuda, Data which 
have been taken every few days through the season of the number of nuts 
remaining on certain marked clusters show that the last drop has coincided 
with the drop on covered unpollinated clusters." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ge. 


"The nut drop records at Philema show a very light drop for the 
week," he writes from the U. S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on 
July 16th. "Those nuts which did drop show about fifty percent. infesta- 
tion with shuckworm, the remainder being small nuts or nuts knocked off 
by mechanical causes. It is very encouraging to see so many nuts still 
on the trees, particularly on the Schley. The Stuart trees are still 
carrying the best crops I have ever seen on them although much lighter 
than the Schley. 


"Extra help is being used to pick up the nuts which are dropping. 
It is estimated that we have picked up to date enough immature nuts to 
equal a minimum of 2,000 pounds of mature nuts. The removal of these 
dropped nuts from the orchard should have a noticeable effect in reducing 
the shuckworm infestation during the remainder of the season....The loss 
of nuts resulting from shuckworm infestation is so light this year in 
comparison with previous years, and with other orchards this year, that 
we are beginning to believe that. strict sanitation will control this in- 
sect--in spite of belief to the contrary "' 


John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"We have just completed making the fourth and lest application of 
spray to control scab, rosette and foliage diseases in our experimental 
plots located at DeWitt, Putney and Palmyra orcherds," he reports July 16. 


"Incidentally, in our circular on scab control we stress that a 
maximum of 4 applications of bordeaux mixture should be made during the 
season, yet we received a number of letters from growers stating they had 
made 4 and sometimes 5 applications of the spray--and asking our advice 
about making a sixth! Of course, we had to remind them to read our 
recommendations again, carefully. 


"Rains fell intermittently but did not interfere materially with 
our spraying. However most of it came at night lowering the temperature 
and making ideal scab infection periods. 


"This is the season of the year when growers visit our Laboratory 
in great numbers, getting the latest information on our control measures. 
This week we had an unusually large number coming from Florida and Ala- 
bama, as well as Georgia. Although some of the growers began their spray- 
ing late in the season their scab infection was very light and it now 
appears that they will be able to get commercial control of the scab 
disease," 
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NEW ALMOND VARIETIES 


The almond breeding work of the Division, conductéd in: cooperation 
with the California Agricultural Experiment Station, has resulted in the 
origination of two new almonds considered worthy of naming and releasing 
for commercial planting. These are the Jordanalo (formerly known as 8-32) 
and the Harpareil (8-31). Both were selected from among a large number of 
crosses between the Harriott and Nonpareil varieties. ; 


Rathér extensive tests under varying conditions indicate that the 
Jordanalo is superior to any commercial almond now grown in California. 
The tree is vigorous and thrifty, resistent to mites and red spider, produces 
an abundance of leaves, comes into bearing early, and gives indication of 
being a regular and heavy bearer. The nuts are easy to harvest and hull, 
and may be distributed in the shell under the same conditions and through 
the same channels as the Ne Plus Ultra, being very similar in appearance 
and size to that variety. The shell is soft, light in color and attractive 
in appeerance. The kernels ere excellent for processing, having a de- 
sirable gloss and a remarkable texture. It intervollinetes very success- 
fully with Ne Plus Ultra end IXL, and often blooms late enough to inter- 
pollinate with Peerless and Nonpareil. Under most conditions the Jordanalo 
blooms along with the Ne Plus Ultra, or slightly earlier, and so is about 
as subject to injury from spring frosts ss is that variety. It is about as 
susceptible to peach twig borer as Ne Plus Ultre, and is slightly susceptible 
to brown rot. 


The Harpareil (Harriett-Nonperiel) is like the Jordanalo in many 
ways but is considered slightly inferior in general, though it is rated 
higher than the Ne Plus Ultra by most observers. 


By "releasing" these varieties we mean that with the publication 
of "Two New Almond Varieties are Released," (Pacific Rural Press, July 
9), by Milo N. Wood of this Division and W. P. Tufts of the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station, all restrictions in regard to their 
propagetion and distribution will be removed. Growers who have plented 
out trees of these two varieties for cooperative testing, with certain 
restrictions as to the distribution of propagating material, will now 
be released from their agreements and allowed to sell propagating wood 
or nursery trees of Jordanalo ond Harpareil as they desire. 


The development of these two hybrids is another splendid example 
of team work, private growers cooperating generously in giving the new 
almonds a practical test under varying field conditions, and commercial 
' firms processing the nuts and supplying data concerning their value in 
comparison with leading commercial varicties. 


Though the Jordanalo in particular appears likely to become an im- 
‘portant commercial variety in California, neither the Bureau nor the Califor- 
nia Experiment Station makesor implies any guarantee regarding its eae 
formance, or that of the new Harpareil, of course. 
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FRUIT TREE VIRUS DISEASES 
Lee M. Hutchins, Harriman, Tenn. 


"The peach crop at Harriman is ripening about 10 days early this 
year,'' he writes July 18th. "Brown rot is very severe and is causing much 
loss. The crop was killed by spring freezes, in the lower ereas, but a 
good crop was made on some of the higher elevations. The entire Elberta 
crop will be harvested by the end of the present week. Bacterial spot is 
moderately severe in many trees, causing shotholes and mild spotting of 
some fruits. A few cases of peach ycllows have been seen. The season has 
been very rainy. 


"Our new garage at the Brownwood laboratory has been completed and 
the new office and laboratory building under construction by the City of 
Brownwood at the station there is nearing completion and it is expected 
that the building will be ready for occupancy within about three weeks. A 
good beginning toward providing for irrigation water from Pecan Bayou has 
been made." 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Due to the extremely dry season we have hed in western Oregon 
the results of spraying tests are not so outstanding as in past years when 
walnut blight was more prevalent. Notwithstanding, there is a significant 
difference in the incidence of blight infections in the sprayed and un- 
treeted plots. In the Wolf orchard, near Aumsville, Oreg. three applica- 


tions of bordeaux 
nuts from 17.6 to 
Sion. 1/2 pinteto 
of infection to 5 
4-100 were not as 
lime-ferric oxide 
hydrated lime and 
of copper oxalate 


.9 percent. 


mixutre 2-1-50 reduced the incidence of infection on the 
6.3 percent. Copper oxalate 1-1/2-50 plus rosin emul- 

100, gave equally as good results, reducing the incidence 
'Colloidal-copper' 3-100 and copper oxychloride 
effective, giving 10 and 8.7 percent respectively. 
dust (30 percent monohydrated copper sulphate, 68 percent 

2 percent ferric oxide) and a dust composed to equal parts 
and bentonite, while not as effective, gave fair control of 


A copper 


blight, reducing incidence to 17.6, 8.8 and 9.7 percent, respectively.... 


"Filbert shrivel, a disorder of the nuts characterized by a browning 
and shriveling up of the shell and contents continues to develop in abnormal 
proportions. In one Barcelona orchard near Scholls, Oreg. examined during 
the week ending July 9th, approximately 25 percent of the nuts were found 
affected, some trees running as high as 50 percent shrivel. The disorder is 
worse in the Barcelona and White Aveline varieties and absent or practically 
so in the DuChilly. The trouble seems to be worse in the poorest section 
of the orchard, located on marginal or near-marginal soil type. Microscopical 
examination of typical affected nuts failed to disclose any signs of a para- 
sitic micro-organism in the tissues, indicating that the disorder is non- 
parasitic in nature." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. BE. Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"One day this week was spent visiting walnut and filbert orchards," 
he writes July 9th. "Apparently the filbert crop is very spotted, not only 
between orchards but in individual orchards. A good many of the older or- 
chards are not loaded as they were last year, while a good many of the 
younger orchards have increased the crop. The walnut crop seemed to be 
quite generally good and in some cases has been reported as very heavy. 50 
far the walnut crop is very clean, with a minimum of blight. 


"The worst factor facing the growers is that since the first of 
April the western part of the valley has not had over 2 inches of rain, 
all told. The eastern part of the valley has had much more rain. This is 
a peculiar condition, as the dry spell begins west of the Cascade mountains. 
On the coast here they have had the driest Jume in 45 years. On the other 
hand, east of the Cascade mountains they are having more rain than usual 
and in some of these districts where they only get from 5 to 8 inches of 
rain in a year, they have had as much as 3 inches in June. Goose Lake in 
eastern Oregon that has been dry for several years is now 35 miles long." 


C. L. Smith, Austin, Tex. 


"Observations and reports from widely scattered sections of the 
State indicate a small crop of pecans this year," he writes July 2. 


"This is also true for Oklahoma as indicated by reports. The walnut 
datana is reported as present again this year in North Texas and Oklahoma. 
This insect did a tremendous amount of demage to the Oklahoma crop last 
year, and this accounts to a great extent for the lack of blossoming of 
pecans in that State this year." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTE 


Pay Rolls We find that on some pay rolls the family name is being enter- 
ed first--Doe, John A. Om others it is entered in the usual 

manner--John A. Doe. Because of this difference in listing names the 

Bureau Office of Accounts and also the check writers at the Treasury De- 

partment have been having some trouble in determing = few cases just 

which is the family name. To avoid this confusion, please be careful to 

list names on pay roll just as they would be signed--John A. Doe. 


You know, of course, that the full first name must be shown on the 
pay roll (John A Doe), but where the individual customarily uses his 
second name that may be substituted (J. Albert Doe). Eithor the first or 
second name must be given in full as the Treasury Department will not accept 
listing showing initials only--J.A.Doe. 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


Vou. ~X Washington, D. C., August 15, 1938 No. 16 
Date Growing "The light flowering of date palms this season is focusing 


attention upon the need for a study of the leaf-fruit ra- 
tio: and other nutritional factors affecting flower production," writes 
Roy W. Nixon of the Section of Subtropical Fruit Investigations from the 
U. S. Experiment Date Garden, Indio, Calif. "The freeze of January 1937 
resulted in varying degrees of defoliation throughout the commercial 
date gardens of southern California and Arizona. With the very much re- 
duced leaf area but only a slightly lighter than normal crop in 1937 
(most growers thinning a little heavier than usual), a light crop of 
flowers has been produced in 1938, with no flowers appearing thus far on 
some palms. That the reduced leaf area in proportion to amount of fruit 
in 1937 (relatively low leaf-fruit ratio) was responsible for the fewer 
flowers appearing this spring is indicated by our experimental results. 


"In connection with fruit thinning experiment conducted in 1934 
and 1935 it was found that with the leaf area relatively uniform the 
larger the total yield one year the smaller the number of inflorescen- 
ces that appeared the next spring. These results were reported in the 
Proceedings of the American Society for Horticultural Science, vol. 34. 
Additionai data have been secured since the freeze of January 1937. Ob- 
servations in one of the better Deglet Noor date gardens, where palms 
in full bearing were estimated to have been about 80 percent defoliated 
by the freeze, are of interest. Highteen of these palms on which the 
number of bunches in 1937 was reduced to 4 per palm, in the spring of 
1938 bore 10.2 spathes (the 'spathe', surrounding the inflorescence at 
time of emergence, is here used synonomously with 'inflorescence') per 
palm, all palms flowering. In contrast 18 adjacent palms, comparable 
as to leaf area and size of bunches, were allowed to mature 5.8 bunches 
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per palm in: 1937, and in the spring of 1938 these palms, with a lower leaf- 
fruit ratio, averaged only 3.2 spathes per palm, with 9 palms failing to 
show any spathes. Data in the accompanying table are summarized from an 
experiment with 70 Deglet Noor palms, much less vigorous than those men- 
tioned but also about 80 percent defoliated by the freeze of January 1937. 
In the ‘spring of 1937 at the time of pollination the inflorescences were 
given a moderate thinning which consisted in cutting back all strands of 
flowers sufficiently to remove about 50 of the total number of flowers on 
each inflorescence. On June 1, about 45 days after the completion of pol- 
lination, the amount of fruit was reduced about equally by two methods: 
(1) in one treatment the number of bunches was reduced; and (2) in the 
other treatment the amount of fruit on each bunch was reduced by an addi- 
tional cutting back of the strands. 


"YIELD OF DEGLET NOOR PALMS IN RELATION TO SUBSEQUENT FLOWERING 
No. of fruit No ox 


Number Yield per bunches ma- spathes 
of Treatment palm in tured per palm per palm 
Palms June 1, 1937 1937-lbs. 1936 1938 


20 .. 8-12 moderately thinned 
bunches left per palm .. 65.5 eons) 6.2 


20 .. 4 moderately thinned 
bunches left per palm 69.1 PAS) 10.3 


20 .. 8-12 bunches left. per palm 
but each bunch thinned twice 
as heavily as treatment above 49.7 JEala() 928 


10... All fruit removed....-.... Oe 0 127 


"It is evident from the data that the number of spathes appearing in 
1938 is in inverse proportion to the total yield in 1937. Reducing the 
amount.of crop by reducing either number of bunches or amount of fruit 
per bunch increased the number of spathes appearing. Therefore, the num- 
ber of bunches is, as regards the effect of subsequent flowering, important 
only when uniform thinning makes it an index to total yield. 


. "From these preliminary data it seems likely that in the date a 
greatly reduced leaf-fruit ratio one year limits carbohydrate production 
to the extent that when the demands of the fruit development are met there 
are insufficient carbohydrates left over for normal flower development. 
This effect of reduced leaf-fruit ratio may have caused reduced flower-bud 
differentiation, as found by Magness and his co-workers for deciduous fruits; 
or may have merely failed to produce the carbohydrates necessary for the en- 
largement and emergence of flower-buds already formed." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Re Be ilicos, Pemberton, N. J. 


"Reports of cranberry damage continue to come in," he writes July 
30th. "Mr. Budd had about 150 acres of bog flooded continuously from the 
20th to the 27th, and part flooded for 2 more days. The lower third of 
the Millpond Bog at Double Trouble was under water for about the same time. 
Many other bogs were in about the same condition. It has not yet been pos- 
sible to examine these areas but it seems inevitable that the fruit on the 
vines will be much damaged. Some dams and gates were undermined or weak- 
ened by the heavy rain even where little damage was immediately apparent. 
On the 28th, 4 days after the latest rain, we arrived at a large dam to 
examine the young cranberries in the bog immediately below, but a nalen 
hour before our arrival the new concrete gates, more than 10 feet high, 
had suddenly dropped about 4 feet and the dam had washed out on either 
side leaving a gap about 60 feet wide; the bog we had intended to look 
at was under water. 


"The blueberry season is coming to an abrupt end. Most growers were 
not able to pick their fruit between the 19th and 26th although much of it 
was ripe at the earlier date. By the time picking began again nearly all 
of the fruit of the earlier and midseason varieties which had not been 
picked had become worthless, though most of it still hung on the bushes. 
The larger part of the Rubel crop, which had scarcely been touched in some 
fields, lay on the ground and much of the remainder was cracked or soft. 
Most of the picking this week was confined to clean-up operations. One 
large grower who estimated on the 19th that his crop would reach well over 
5,000 bushels, finished on the 28th with a total of 4,100. Many growers 
feel woe their blueberry account for the current year will be closed with 
a loss. 


"The rainy period did not begin until after most cranberry bogs 
were fairly well through bloom and the set of fruit is generally fairly 
good," he had reported July 23d. "During the last few days early rot has 
begun to appear on the berries, even on many sprayed bogs. The rains have 
been so frequent that nearly all spraying is far behind schedule. When we 
sprayed the cranberry seedlings on the 18th and 19th the berries showed no 
rot whatsoever. Since then, however, water has been standing on many parts 
of the plantation and the berries have been wet almost continuously since 
the afternoon of the 19th; as a result many berries are partly or completely 
rotted. Hand weeding has progressed during nearly the entire period but it 
has been impossible to take machinery of any kind into the bog to destroy 
the weeds between the rows of plants. 


"The weather during the week ending July 16th was uniformly hot with 
more or less rain on 5 days; during the week ending July 23, there was rain 
every day, totalling more than 5 inches.,..." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
H. F. Bergman, Hast Wareham, Mass. 


"Rot is already beginning to appear on some bogs," he writes from 
the Cranberry Disease Field Laboratory on July 30th. "This is much earlier 
than usual. Ordinarily it has not been possible in past years to find 
rot on the berries before the middle of August even in bad years. It now 
seems probable that rot will be quite bad this year. The summation of tem- 
peratures in excess of 50°F. for May and June is not as high as in other 
years in which rot has been bad but the amount of rainfall is greater and 
the duration of time over which the wet weather has extended is greater 
and that may be the deciding factor. 


"In addition to the rots of the types usually, encountered several 
reports have come in of rot that appears to be different, attacking only 
the smaller berries. Rot of this kind causes the berries. to turn red or 
purple and often sunken areas are evident on the berries. I have never 
noticed rot of that type in previous years. A considerable number of cul- 
tures of berries with this type of rot have been made but it is not yet 
possible to identify growths obtained from them. 


"The set of cranberries on bogs which were in bloom during last 
week's rain is very poor and even on bogs which had bloomed earlier the 
set is not always good. The crop for this year may be 100,000 or 125,000 
barrels less than last year. This, however, is an advantage as the can- 
neries now have in the freezers as many berries as they can sell in a year. 


"Blueberries are now avproaching the height of the season. The 
crop is large this year. Prices, retail, at present are from 30 to 40 
cents a quart. The first picking of cultivated blueberries from the State 
bog planting was made July 23. There is a big crop this year. There is 
somewhat more 'mummy-berry' than there has been for several years past. 
The Wareham variety appears to be one of the worst for this disease." 


M. A. Smith, Columbia, Mo. 


"The Missouri State agricultural statistician this weck estimated 
Missouri's fruit crop at one-fourth normal production due to freezing 
weather early in April," he reports July 23d. "The condition of apples 
indicated a production of 392,000 bushels compared to the 10-year average 
of 2,204,000 bushels. This year's crop is the lowest in many years, and 
over most of the State a complete failure. 


"Peach production is estimated at 186,000 bushels, compared with 
a l0-year average of 675,000 bushels. Pear production was placed at 
73,000 bushels, 227,000 bushels below the 10-year average. It was esti- 
mated that grape production was cut at least one third. The freeze killed 
almost the entire cherry crop. This is the first complete failure of the 
cherry crop in the past 12 years." 
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E. S. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 


"The pear field station has been enjoying some real summer weather 
the last couple of weeks, with a maximum of 108°F. and several days of 
100° or‘higher," he writes July 25th. "The situation is rather weird since 
the smoke from forest fires is so thick that the sun barely casts a shadow 
except at noon, but the heat seems to get through all right. Our long dry 
period was broken on July 13 when .1 inch of precipitation was recorded. 
This was the first time as much as .1 inch of rain had fallen since May ¢. 
The high humidity which has accompanied the warm weather has held the 
evaporating power of the air down so that treés have been functioning 
normally. 


"In the blight experiment the 'dry' trees were wilted and a few 
leaves were falling last week so an irrigation was applied, starting 
July 27.- This was the first irrigation which these trees had received 
this season. A very interesting point turned up in this connection. These 
trees have for the past several years been part of an irrigation experi- 
ment, some of the trees having been irrigated frequently, some moderately, 
and some lightly. This year, as the soil dried down, the trees which had 
previously been irrigated 'frequently' began to suffer first, the 'mediun' 
irrigated trees next, and the 'dry' trees were barely beginning to suffer 
when irrigation water was applied. This is largely due to the fact that 
the size and leaf area of the trees are largely proportional to their 
previous irrigation treatments.... 


"Bartlett harvest will begin about August 10. Indications are 
that the Bartletts will be of good size, and growers are getting more 
optimistic about prices all the time." 


C. 0. Hesse, Davis,- Calif. 


"To date notes have been taken on over 1,000 seedlings, which repre- 
sents a little over half of the trees fruiting this season," he writes 
July 11, reporting on harvesting apricot crosses and evaluating the seed- 
lings in the 'cot seedling block. "Three or four of these have shown 
some promise, and several have been saved for further observation or 
because of breeding possibilities. Another 10 days to two weeks should 
see this work slacking off considerably." 


He had written July 2: -'We have been very busy with the harvest 
of crosses and the seedling apricots during the past week. Some 300 of the 
seedlings were harvested and notes taken on the fruit characters, bringing 
the total to date to around 700 of tthe 2,000 trees in the block. Two or 
three seedlings appear quite promising to date, and several have been 
marked for further observation;.as for use in genetic studies." 
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“DECIDUOUS. FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. P. Harley, Wenatchee, Wash. 


While it is a little difficult to classify under the heading of 
Cause and Effect, the boys at Wenatchee appear to have had a "hot time" 
during Ed Smith's absence in Washington, D. ©. The heat at Wenatchee 
and vicinity is reported to have damaged apricots, and Ed can tell you, 
C. P., that the heat here in the Hast caused considerable wilting among 
the "peaches." However, this is C. P. Harley's story: 


"The Pacific Northwest has just experienced nine consecutive days 
of unprecedented hot weather," he writes under date of July 22d. "At 
Wenatchee the mean maximum temperature was 105°F., with the highest temper- 
ature recorded, 1099.* Considerable damage was fee to apricots at higher 
altitudes and apples in the lower districts are showing. some heat effects, 
such as "“ouckskin, ' Undoubtedly severe injury to apples would have oc- 
curred had it not been for the blanket of smoke from forest fires which has 
considerably reduced the intensity of the sun. The evaporating power of 
the air has been extremely high during this year, although unfortunately 
this is not being recorded this year. 


"The local Horticultural Office has just completed its crop esti- 
mates for the coming season. The estimate for the Wenatchee-Okanogan 
district has been given as 18,444 cars (approximately 14 million bushels) . 
This is approximately 1,000 cars more than were harvested last year. The 
estimated crop for Yakima is 12,500 cars: approxinately 1,000 above ae 
year. There is a possibility, however, that the cullage from this year's 
crop may run rather high. However, it has been the experience in the past 
that these crop estimates have generally been rather low so that in the 
end perhaps the original figure will be pretty close to the actual crop. 


"Mr. Reeves spent several days last week in the Puyallup district 
studying virus diseases of sour cherries. In his survey of the sour 
cherry district he estimated that about 15 percent of the trees showed 
the disease which is locally referred: to-as 'buckskin.' Since Mr. Reeves! 
trip to California he is inclined to: question the désignation of buckskin. 
as being the true 'buckskin' disease which he observed in California, 
principally because he observed it in sweet cherries in California, where- 
as in the Puyallup district it seems to affect ‘only the sour varieties. 

He found two distinct types of the virus disease, and secured many fine 
specimens for photographing." 
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Speaking of heat: Our sedis W. qT. Aldrich, now jlpeaed at 
the U.S. Date Garden, Indio, Calif., where 109°F. temperatures are the 
rule rather than the exception: these days, aopeaes, the following explana-> 
tion of delay to one of his vouchers: 


"In May, I put off all I could until tomorrow; 
In June, I put off all I could until next week; 
In July, I put off everything until next month-- 
That's why this climate is soothing and restful." 
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Once upon a time there was a parson who became somewhat discour- 
aged at the response made by his congregation when the collection basket 
was circulated. Finally he appears to have reached the limit of his pa- 
tience for one Sunday, just as the collectors were about to start, he 
turned to the congregation and said, somewhat bitterly: "Worshippers who 
intend to put buttons in the collection basket are requested to give their 
own, and not pull them off the hassocks." 


Another Parson is becoming a little discouraged with certain mem- 
bers of his congregation, if we may judge from Howard E. Parson's report, 
from the U. S. Pecan Disease Laboratory at Shreveport, La. "In order to 
try to get the spray program over to the growers that I know are spraying 
pecans in Louisiana," he writes, "I have written letters advising them of 
the time to make the prepollination application and the first summer ap- 
plication, cautioning them of the complications with black aphids and 
drought that are apt to follow the use of bordeaux mixture. These growers 
were also cautioned about black aphids later, at the time they first needed 
attention on sprayed trees at Shreveport. 


"It is disheartening, then, to find on a recent trip a grower who 
is attempting to control scab and leaf spot but who has allowed black 
aphids to get such a start before he attempted to control them, that his 
trees would actually have been in better condition if he had done no 
spraying at all. The discouraging thing about a failure of this sort by 
a grower who happens to be adequately equipped and financed for spraying 
his pecans is that it is apt to cause certain unthinking growers to lose 
faith in the spray program, overlooking the fact that they must spray if 
they are to keep the trees from defoliating prematurely on varieties sus- 
ceptible to leaf spot, and keep the nuts free from scab on scabbing 
varieties. 


"Some growers would get off to a better start with more personal 
attention," he concludes. "There are others, I fear, who would have 
trouble even with personal attention," he adds gloonily. 


Now, there is really a silver lining to this situation--from the 
News Letter's point of view. I mean this report shows rather plainly 
a type of the intangible service folks have come to expect from our 
staff members. You see, the report indicates clearly that Mr. Parson 
is concerned not merely with his own work as assistant pathologist, but 
with anything that promises to help the pecan growers--hence his warfare 
on black aphids. This is the attitude toward the job that wins friends 
for the Division. And if you have an idea that such intangible service 
passes unnoticed by the powers-that-be, I might add that Mr. Parson's 
report came to the News Letter with a marginal note: "A good example 
of intangible service. H. P. Gould." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
John R. Cole,Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Disease Laboratory on July 30, he 
says: "The crop of nuts in the Cairo and Thomasville section is very 
light and is estimated by growers to be about 40 percent of last year's 
crop. The Schley and Stuart varieties have the heaviest crops, with Money- 
maker, Teche and Moore next in order. However, scab is going to cause 
heavy losses to the Schley variety especially where growers are not 
spraying to control this disease. 


"The shuckworm and other insects are causing heavy drops in some 
orchards especially the Palmyra and Van Cise orchards. Large and I 
picked up 591 nuts under one tree of the Schley variety in the Palmyra 
orchard that had been sprayed with 3-1-50 bordeaux mixture and 1-50. 
wettable sulphur. This was an average tree in the plot and the nuts had 
fallen over a period of four days. An examination disclosed that 78 
percent of the nuts contained the shuckworm larvae, and 28 percent of 
the remainder showed insect injury of some kind. In the Taylor orchard 
where we had an unusually heavy infestation of the shuckworm last year 
the damage from this insect has been very light so far." 


He wrote earlier: "I have mentioned in previous reports the change 
in procedure made by growers seeking advice on controlling pecan diseages. 
In recent years instead of writing letters to the laboratory here, grow- 
ers are using the long-distance telephone almost exclusively! They can 
sit at their homes, 100 to 200 miles distant from Albany, and describe 
the scab disease, even counting the spots on the nuts, giving varieties, 
etc. and we can advise them pretty well as to the time that the next spray 
application should be made. We consider this real progress!" 


B. G. Sitton, Shreveport, La. 


"The first part of the week was occupied in working on a procedure 
for photographing leaves from the deficiency studies, in cooperation with 
Dr. Alben and Dr. Hammar," he writes under date of July 18th. 


"Some of these leaves have yellow and brown coloring in addition to 
the green,and it is desirable to make photographs to show these differen- 
ces. The best results so far have been with a deep red filter on pan- 
chromatic film, but even this leaves much to be desired. An attempt will 
be made during the coming week to photograph on kodachrome film in natural 
color, from which it is hoped that separation negatives can be made so 
that color prints can be secured. 


"The remainder of the week was occupied working on influence of 
cultural practices on tree growth and yield..." 
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Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"The forepart of the week was spent in the Silverton district 
checking on the results of tests carried on in that region," he reports 
for the week ending July 23d. "Results of tests carried on in this dis- 
trict are more outstanding than trials carried on in most other wgions 
of the State, as this region had more rain in May and June. Thus, in 
one test carried on in a Vrooman Franquette orchard near Silverton, 
three treatments of bordeaux 3-1-50 applied in (1) the early prebloom 
stage, (2) the late prebloom stage, and (3) the early post bloom stage, 
reduced the incidence of blight on the nuts from 326.4 percent to 11.8 
percent. Copper oxalate 1-1/2 - 50 gave even better control under 
these conditions, reducing the incidence of infection to 7.8 percent. 
In tests carried on in another orchard in this district, three applica- 
tions of bordeaux mixture reduced the incidence of blight infection on 
the nuts from 17.4 percent to 3.4 percent. Copper oxalate Tye - 50 
gave practically as good results under these conditions, reducing the in- 
cidence of infection to 4.9 percent. 


"The latter part of the week was spent in the Eugene and McMinn- 
ville districts checking on the results of spraying tests carried on 
in those regions. In general the results of spraying tests there are 
not so outstanding as those in the Silverton region because of the sparse 
rainfall in May and June, which is reflected in the relatively small amount 
of blight infection in the unsprayed parts of the orchards. There was, 
however, one notable exception. In tests carried on in a certain Vrooman 
Franquette orchard near Eugene, Oreg. three applications of bordeaux 
2 - 1/2 - 50 reduced the incidence of blight infection on nuts from 19.1 
percent to 2.4 percent. Copper oxalate 2 - 50 gave even better control 
of blight, reducing the amount of blight to less than 1 percent-- 0.9 
percent." 


He had written July 16th: "The forepart of the week was spent in 
the field in the vicinity of Roseburg, Oreg. taking results of studies 
,on the control of walnut bacteriosis. In tests carried on in a Wiltz 
Mayette orchard in this district, two applications of copper oxalate 
1 1/2 - 50 applied (1) in the early prebloom stage, and (2) in the post 
bloom stage of development gave excellent control of blight, reducing 
the incidence of infection on the nuts from 25.7 percent to 2.1 percent. 
The foliage on the trees sprayed with this preparation showed no evidence 
of spray injury. 


"For the past 11 days maximal temperatures of 95° F. or over have 
occurred at most points in Western Oregon. On Wednesday of this week a 
Maximal temperature of 104°F. was recorded at Corvallis." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Coe ome bh, Austin, “Hex: 


"During the week ending July 9th, trees treated with root inducing 
chemicals before transplanting were dug up and data taken on root forma- 
tion. Indications of excellent responses were obtained where fairly high 
concentrations of the chemicals were used. Of special interest was the 
rooting responses of trees 10 years old which are considered to be very 
difficult to transplant. These had profuse new root formation and were 
in excellent condition." 


U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Geo. P. Hoffman (Vegetable Crop Investigations) 


"The difference observed with respect to disease resistance in 
some of the varieties and selections of tomatoes has been quite striking, 
Marglobe and Glovel being conspicuously good in resisting wilt, but appar- 
ently no better than the average in resisting leaf roll. In the cultural 
plots, 'Treatment E', consisting of no pruning but light tying up, has ap- 
parently given fruit a higher quality and more uniformly in size than 
has other treatments." 


N. H. Loomis (Small fruit investigations) 


"Several varieties of grapes were harvested this week but due to 
earlier conditions the yields were exceedingly low," he reports July 234d. 
"The varieties harvested were Manito, Delaware, Concord, Caco, Clinton, 
Ives, and Ronaldo. The harvest dates were from 8 to 23 days earlier than 
ayear ago. Frequent rains during the past two weeks resulted in a large 
number of cracked berries on Concord. This variety ripened uniformly and 
had very few green berries in the clusters. (This fault is characteristic 
of Concord vines, especially of low vigor, when grown in the South.)" 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Alien During the past month the Business Office mailed to those em- 
labor ployees likely to be concerned a copy of Personnel Circular 65, 

"Employment of Aliens." Section 11 of the "Work Relief and 
Public Works Appropriation Act of 1938" provides that no alien illegally 
within the limits of the United States, and no alien who has not, prior 
to the date of enactment of the resolution, filed e. declaration of inten- 
tion to become an American citizen, shall knowingly be given employment 
on any project provided for under the act. 


If you have this circular, please read it carefully; and if you 
have not received a copy and may have occasion to employ help, ask the 
Business Office to send you Circular 65 so that you may have the latest 
regulations on employment of aliens, etc. 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 
Ca On Bratiley,, New York, Nev. 


"During the shipping season for California plums and cherries, now 
drawing to a close, these fruits were in good condition on arrival in New 
York City," he writes from the Market Pathology Laboratory on July 22. 
"However, during that time apricots from California showed more brown rot 
than we had ever seen in shipments of this fruit. An average of decay for 
all cars during the season would be around 6 percent. In many of the pack- 
ages on the auction display one-fifth of the fruits were affected. 


"Because of the apparently successful shipment of unwrapped Florida 
oranges during the past few seasons, the California Citrus Exchange is now 
conducting tests with unwrapped fruit to find effect on decay, general ap- 
pearance, bruising, and trade reaction. In the two dozen test cars shipped 
thus far the boxes of unwrapped fruit have weighed from 1 to Wet//2 pounds 
less than those of wrapped fruit, there has been no difference in the ap- 
pearance of the fruit nor in the amount of decay, but there has been more 
crushing of the fruits along the nailed edges of the top. Trade reaction 
has not been consistent. Generally the unwrapped fruit has brought from 
1 to 5 cents less per box than the wrapped fruit. This difference has been 
even greater with some lots of high quality fruit, for apparently the deal- 
ers handling high quality fruit want it wrapped, while chain stores and 
markets handling fruit of lower quality prefer unwrapped fruit because of 
the ease with which it can be displayed. 


"Some time ago the Erie Railroad, alarmed at increasing claims for 
‘part out! packages at time of delivery following the auction, instituted 
a system of policing on the pier which has been very effective. Most of 
the loss was found to be due to pilfering by truckmen, stevedores and 
buyers rather than to the shaking of fruit out of the packages during 
handling. Out of town railroad police who report to a vice president 
rather than to the local agent were brought in, and much publicity was given 
to the campaign. It is reported that during the first two months the Erie 
made savings on claims amounting to $10,000 above the cost of the extra 
policing." 


CHEYENNE HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, CHEYENNE, WYO. 


"A severe hail storm on July 13 did considerable damage to experi- 
mental plots," Superintendent Hildreth reports. "Powers reported that his 
tomatoes were set back at least two weeks and that pollination work, which 
had been started, would of course be delayed at least two weeks. His plots 
were damaged just as badly as they were last year when it hailed July 15. 
The hail ruined muskmelons and watermelons in Babb's and Kraus! plots and 
did considerable damage to tomatoes at Torrington as well as at the station. 
Chrysanthemums were heavily hit by hail and Dr. Benedict reported that 
grasses growing in flats froze to death by the hailstones freezing after 
falling into the flats." 
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TRAVEL BY COMMERCIAL AIR LINES 


Memorandum No. 767, dated July 18, 1938, from the Office of the 
Secretary, points out that Section 204 (c) of Public No. 706 - 75th 
Congress, creating a Civil Aeronautics Authority, approved June 23, 
1938, is as follows: 


"Travel by personnel of the United States Government on 
commercial aircraft, domestic or foreign, including travel be- 
tween airports and centers of population or posts of duty when 
incidental to travel on commercial aircraft, shall be allowed 
at public expense when authorized or approved by competent au- 
thority,and transportation requests for such travel may be 
issued upon such authorizations. Such expense shall be allowed 
without regard to comparative costs of transportation by air- 
craft with other modes of transportation." 


A letter addressed by the President to the heads of executive de- 
partments, establishments, and agencies, contains the following: 


"In order to hold to a minimum the cost of air travel 
that would be in excess of such cost under the existing Stan- 
dardized Government Travel Regulations, it is my desire that 
all requests for travel authority of this character be given 
the closest scrutiny and that such travel be permitted only 
upon the written authorization of the head of the department, 
establishment, or agency for which the travel is to be performed." 


In compliance with the expressed desire of the President, specific 
authorization by the Secretary, prior to performance'of travel, will be 
required on the travel order or letter of authorization covering travel 
by air lines under the section of the Act above quoted. This requirement 
is in addition to the requirements contained in regulation 3422 of the Reg- 
ulations of the department. 


Under authority contained in paragraph 8, Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations, transportation by air lines will continue to be al- 
lowed without specific advance authorization or subsequent approval when 
the cost thereof less (1) the amount of subsistence allowance saved by 
more expeditious travel, and (2) the amount of the salary of the traveler 
for the time thusgved, doés not exceed the cost of rail or steamer trans- 
portation and Pullman and/or stateroom fare between the points of travel. 


Actual cost of air-line transportation will continue to be allowed 
in any case (a) where it is satisfactorily shown that no other usual means 
of public transportation are available, or (b) when the Secretary determines 
in writing, either prior or subsequent to performance of travel, that the 
use of air-line transportation is to the advantage of the United States be- 
cause of the existence of an emergency or exigency which could not have 
been anticipated or postponed. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Long distance Long distance calls may be made only when the nature 
Telephone calls of the business to be transacted is urgent, cannot 

be adequately transacted by mail or telegraph, or is 
of such a character as to require personal contact. Toll charges in 
excess of 50 cents must be accompanied by a certificate showing bureau, 
division, name of person making call, name of party with whom communi- 
cation was held, points between which a service was rendered, date of 
call, number of minutes, charge as to initial period, additional minutes, 
and total; type of call (station-to-station, person-to-person, report 
charge, messenger); and statement that the call was official. 


So it seems well at this time to call attention to the fact that 
it is necessary to report on Form No. AD 102 all long distance telephone 
calls costing more than 50 cents. This form should be signed by the 
person who made the call and may be initialed by his section leader. The 
last place for signature must not be signed as this is reserved for the 
head of the Division and Mr. Gillette is the only one designated to sign 
for Mr. Gould in this case. One original and one carbon should be sub- 
mitted. A supply of these forms may be obtained from the Business Office. 
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Household The Acting Comptroller General in a decision of July 12, 1938 
Goods (A-95159) held in effect that since the weight allowance for 
transportation at Government expense of the household goods 

and personal effects of employees of the Department of Agriculture is not 
fixed by statute or regulation but is governed by the order directing the 
transfer, the transfer orders must, hereafter, clearly specify whether the 
weight allowance authorized therein is inclusive or exclusive of the weight 
of packing and crating, or, in other words whether the weight allowance is 
‘gross weight or net weight. 


This supplements the instructions contained in Department Regula- 
tions No. 3451. Employees maintaining copies of the Regulations should 
record this circular by appropriate cross reference notation in their copy 
of the Regulations. 
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Foreign Foreign postage is no longer required on mail addressed to 
Postage the following United States possessions and foreign countries: 

Alaska, Canada, Chile, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guam, Guatemala, Hawaii, Honduras, Mexico, Newfound- 
land (including Labrador), Panama, Paraguay, Philippine Islands, Puerto 
Rico, Samoa, Venezuela, and Virgin Islands. Printed matter or communica- 
tions being sent to persons in these countries need not be accompanied 
by a request for foreign postage, but may be sent under frank. 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 
SEMI-MONTELY WEWS LETUPR. 


e cies n of Fruit and Veg etable Crops and Dis- 
[ndustry, United States Department of Agriculture 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only. 
and the matcrial conta t is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 


the Division of Fruit paee Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official anc final: word on the subjects. 
Vol. xX Washington, D.C., September 1, 1938 No. 17 
‘Flowers "If 4 man megs himself with bread in-ooth hands," says an Hast- 


Az 


ern proverd,'! he should exchange one loaf for some flowers, 
Since the bread feeds the body, but flowers feed the sovl." Another ex- 
cellent reason for our interest in the breeding and testing of ornamen— 
tals is that they have joined the ranks of big business. When an indus- 
try shows an investment of nearly threo hundred million dollars, with an 
annual gross return of $131,000,000, it needs high class servicing! 


"The improvement of flowors by breeding in the United States is 
being done by thousands of amateurs, oy flori ai nurserymen, flower 
secdsmen, and by State experiment aoe and the Unitcd States Depart-— 
ment of Agriculture," Dr. S. L. Emswelle eet ca to the 12th Interna- 
tional Horticultural Congress at Berlin and Essen, August 12-20, 1938. 
"During recent years there has been a steady improvement in the technique 
used and there is aiso apparent a much better aopreciation and use of 

ome of the fundamental principles of genctics. Two achievements?in the 
Ge of disease resistance in flowers have already been made, namely, 
resistance to Wilt in asters ard to rust in Antirrninum. These diseases 
had made the growing of these flowers rather unpooular in many sections 
of the United States. Recently also ve rest of Antirrhinums has appeared 
in Burope, and reports from a trial con ted last year in England by the 
Royal Horticultural Sociaty proved the high resistance of the Moreen 
Sor asicie 


DH. weEsweller and Dra Hl As Jones, in introduced the rust 
resistant strains of snapdragons that have been further developed by 
public and private plant breeders who have p ed. the resistance 
while improving the floral quality by crossing with desirable floral 
strains that are not resistant. Dr. Emsweller discussed these, and also 
the development of asters resistant to wilt, work in which Visconsin Uni- 
versity specialists pionccred,. 
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"The comparatively recent growth and spread of the garden club 
movement in the United States has also been an active stimulant to flow- 
er breeding," Dr. Emsweller pointed out. "More and more the flower grow- 
ers of the country are demanding improved types. Recently the American 
flowcor secdsmen have organized an annual trial for new varicties of 
flowers, 'The All-American Trial,' and each year seeds of new varieties 
are sent in and distributed to many sections of the country where they 
are grown and judged by committees appointed by the Scedsmen's Associ- 
ation. The more outstanding novelties are given awards and reccive 
considerable attention in the various flower magazines. 


"Unfortunately most of the commercial flower breeding in the 
United States is being dono in a few local areas. It has only recently 
become generally understood that superb selections in one section may 
not be suitable for many other parts of the country. As a result of this 
environmental influence there is now noticeable a gradual increase of 
flower breeding in some of the State agricultural cxperiment stations 
and in the United States Department of Agriculture. 


"At the present time, active flowcr breeding is under way at some 
of these stations, while a considerable amount of work is being done by 
seedsmen, At the oxperiment stations the work is mostly designed to pro- 
duce a particular variety that will be adapted to a certain set of con- 
ditions. For instance, it is now well known that many varieties of car- 
nations only reach their fullest development in certain sections of the 
country. This is also truco of rose varicties and many other flowers. 
Thus a new varicty of merit on the Pacific Coast of the United States 
may prove worthless .on the Atlantic Coast. 


"The State experiment stations are also doing a real service by 
affording a stimulus for improving the technique of the amateur and com- 
mercial flower breeders. This has come about slowly and quietly, and 
it is now possible to see accepted and established. breeding practices . 
in actual daily usage on most flower sced farns.'" 


As an evidence of the entrance of ornamentals into the ficld 
of big business, it is interesting to note that census figures show 
more than 13,000 florists producing plants as a business both under 
glass and in the open. The number of commercial nurseries is more 
than 7,000, with most of them devoting some space at least to the 
production of ornamentals. In addition, some 2,000 farms are engaged 
in growing bulbs commercially, and there are many farms, especially 
in California, that produce seed of flowering plants for sale. Many 
of the flower seed farms have adopted improved methods of isolating 
plants to insure self-pollination and are making use of the back- 
cross method of controlled breeding. With the better understanding of 
the advantages of the backcross method we may expect to find also an 
increased appreciation of the importance of basic genetic principles 
and a rapid advance in flower broecding cfficicncy. 
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PUTTING ALL THH CHIPS ON THE TABLE! 


A boy. employed in one of the big chain store systems turned up 
with a shiny new automobile and the mannger, fearing that the youngster 
was running too deeply into debt, asked how he could afford such a car 
on his $15,00-a-week salary. "It's easy," explained the lad, nonchantly. 

"There are more than 200 people employed here--and every week I raffle 
off my pay envelopes at 25 cents a chance,"- 


. We wouldn't like to hear of anything of this sort happening in 
our Division, but we do think that ovr colleague R. C. Wright, and as- 
sociates, are.to be commended for their efforts to place all their chips 
on the table. You see they are potato chips--and R. C. and his col- 
leagues are doing all they can to make sure that all of thc chips are 
satisfactory for placing on the table, 


"Potato chip manufacturers and restaurants are demanding '60°! 
potatoes for an exacting public," says a release from our Press Service. 
"Only potatoes held at this temperature have the cooking quality which 
gives chips--and French fries--a light cream color, and the most desirable 
texture and taste. Because or the lack of potatoes suitable for chips 
some large manufacturers have been compelled to install their own storage 
houses. 


"Many farmers. have written to the Department asking how they 
might store their potatoes so. that they may sell at least a portion of 
their crop for the higher price offered by this special trade," gocs on 
the Release, scnt to newspapers August 21. "Exporiments show that when 
potatoes are hold at 40°F. or telow too much of the starch changes to 
sugar. The potatoes carmelize when cooked in hot oil. ‘The chips come 
out a dark brown or black color and with a burned-taste. Chips from 
potatoes stored at.close to 609 were desirable in every way. Flavor 
and texture of steamed, boiled, or baked potatoes stored at a temperature 
as low as 40° were fair, however, if not tasted immediately after those 
stored at higner:temperatures. For this reason farmers should not go 

to the extra expense cf storage house heating if the potatoes are to 
be sold through regular trade channels, 


"Tt should be remembered," warns Mr. Wright, "that potatoes 
held at 50° or above will begin to sprout much sooner than if held at 
409°, Therefore, for Stock to be used the latter part of the winter it 


would be better to store first at 40° or a little higher and then raise 
‘the temperature to.50° or 60° about 3 weeks before the potatoes are to 

be used. In this way the higher’sugar content developed by storage at 

40° can be reduced." 


Hew to this line--and let the chips fall where they will! 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND MARKET DISEASES INVESTIGATIONS 


Fresno, Calif. "During the past month ¢&@e activities of the Fresno sta- 
tion have been those occasioned by investigations on 
cantaloup handling and shipping, plum maturity and shipping, and pear ma- 
turity," says the report for Avgust 1. "The Imperial Valley was visited 
the first wecolk in July at about the end of the commercial cantaloup ship- 
ping season. Prices had been generally unsatisfactory for cantaloups 
despite steps taken to curtail shipments by eliminating undesirable sizes. 
The lack of demand for cantaloups on eastern markets was generally attri- 
buted to cool weather in the Hast during most of the shipping season. 


"Methods of handling and shipping were about the same as in pre- 
vious seasons with perhaps more attention being given to thorough precool- 
ing than in any preceding season. Some mildew appeared on the resistant 
45 molon this scason, but field men reported that little commercial damage 
was cone. All but some of the early covered acreage was planted to this 
variety. It again had the fault of growing sizes larger than the buyers 
wanted in any quantity. The melons cut whilg in the valley and those re- 
ceived on the Fresno market of this variety have been uniformly good in 
quality; as a mattcr of fact, more dependable in quality than some of 
the 'home—grown!' imolons now on the market. 


"Some preliminary tests were begun this year with shipping plums, 
the State inspection service supplying the samples of fruit. The maturity 
standards for plums arc now based on color only, the changes taking place 
while the fruit is held at a temperature sinilar to that in a refrigera- 
tor car enroute to markot:boing recorded for a ‘series of maturities or 
each of the important shipping varieties. Similar comparisons are being 
made between early and late picked fruit of the same variety. 


"The first of the early fall pears, Hardy, moved from California to 
England last weck. According to pressure test, they were avout as mature 
as those shipped last scason, mocting the 11 pound pressure test required 
by the maturity definition of the Federal State Inspection Service. This 
season records have been kept of the blooming dates of several varieties in 
orchards in the Santa Clara Valley. Hardy reached a passable maturity in 
110 days; Bartlett pears in the Santa Clara valley reached 19 pounds pres- 
sure in avout 105 days. From previous experiences with the Bartlett in the 
Santa Clara valley, a canning Bartictt district, not.a shipping district, 
this pressuro test would indicate satisfactory maturity. Blooming was 
very irregular this spring, particularly in the Bartlett variety, making 
it impossible to set definite blooming dates fpr an orchard or even a tree. 


"The grape season is getting under way, with Thompson Seedless, 
Red lialaga, and a few Rebiers moving to castern markets, An industry con- 
trol plan was approved calling for the diversion of about half the crop of 
wine grapes to brandy, thereby preventing their being dried and depressing 
the raisin market or being pressed into wine and furthor increasing the 
large stock of wine on hand," 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT IRVESTIGATIONS 


Elnmor Snyder, Hresno,, Cause: 


"For the past two wecks notes have beon taken on the fruiting of 

SEIS scedlings," he writes Avgust 6th. "So far approximatcly 1,000 

fruiting scedling vines have been checked and outstanding vine and fruit 
characters recorded. These seediings range from selfed standard varic-— 
tics and selfed seedlings of controlled crosses, to back crosses and new 
seedlings from more recent crosses. iiuch information has been obtained 
on the transmission of various vine and fruit characters. One interest-— 
ing fact has been the outstanding dominance of the Paneriti ees 
seedlings of crosses, back-crosses, and selfed se ings of the Panariti 
mutation (seeded) have all shown the characteristic foliage of the 
Panariti parent. 


"increasing numbers of seedless seedlings have been noted. Fo 
seedlings of some previcus crosses have 23 a iderable number of 
‘currant-type! secdless grapes. 
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"In selfed scedlings, white color, as has been previously known, 
has been a pure tyne. White varieties produced only white fruited seed- 
lings. Light red varieties selfed produce nearly half white and nalf 
red progeny. Dark red varieties scifed may produce a few purple black 
progeny and more white anc red progeny. So far no homozygous black var- 
iety has been noted. All the black varictics so far selfed and rccorded 
have produced a few white fruited seedlings, with the remainder of the 
seedlings varying from red and purple black to black. 


"It has been interesting to note that the oat standard vinifera 
varieties selfed have produced progeny avite 'truc! to the parental type. 
Foliage and fruit type have been quite near the Sen type but var- 
“lation has been notcd in vine vigor and time of ripening. It would 
pear that early or late ripening types could be obtained by selfing any 
of the standard varieties. This one fact may be of considerable commer- 
cial importance as in the case of the *Red Malnga! early coloring and 
ripening is desirable. Some of our selfed seedlings of this variety 
appear to color and ripen much earlier than the parent." 


G. A. Meckstroth, Willerd, N. C. 


Writing from the Coastal Plain Station of Avgust 13th he says: "On 
August 8 I went er carefully our one half acre spray.plot which was set 
out last spring with ycllows-free Blakemore strawoerry plants to check up 
on yellow plants and found 1 plant. This makes a total of 9 yellow plants 
which I have removed from this plot. I have inspected nursery rows where 
these plants were grown, but have not secon any yellov plants there. I 
also inspected the three rows of ycllows-free Blakemores in our discase 
plot, but did not find any more yellow plants. I found 2 yellow plants 

in this plot in June." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Re Be Wileox, Pemberton, Nise 


"Cranberry fruit is increasing rapidly in size although the crop 
remains small," he reports August 13th. "Insects, particularly grasshop- 
pers and crickets, are causing more or less damage as is usual on a small 
crop. A number of grovers are dusting or spraying for grasshopper con- 
trol. <A few growers are apolying late bordeaux sprays to their bogs 
because of the many times the plants have been flooded during the season. 
--ethe last few quarts of blueberries have becn picked and shipped and 
the fields are now entircly deserted," 


He had written carlier; "On August 2d we visited the blucberry 
secdling plantation at Weymouth with Mr. Doehlort to make experimental 
applications of nutrients to badly spotted bushes. Mr. Doehlert agreed 
that the leaf-spot did not have the appearance of that resulting from 
potash deficiency nor a resembiance to any Ceficicney symptoms of which 
he is aware. 


"On our way back from Weymouth we visited again the commercial 
field in which mildcow had been active early in June, and examined the 
leaves of those varieties on which the mycelium can no longer be found. 
None of these commercial varieties was spotted as severely as tne worst 
seedlings, but it was impossible to distinguish between the spotting of 
the commercial varieties and that occurring on the less severely affected 
scedlings. Dr. Bergman, who made the trip with us, is in agreoment on 
this point." 


"The new laboratory building constructed by the City of Brown- 
wood at the Pecan Station is practically completed," he writes Avgust 5. 


"It is really a beautiful and most satisfactory building. We 
will be very well taken care of there. Today the avtomatic-natural-gas- 
operated furnace is being tested out. The furnace proper is in the 
attic of the building, and the warm air enters through openings in the 
ceilings qf each room; return circulation to the furnace is provided 
through a large opening in the wall near the floor in the hallway. 


"The sewage disposal system is yet to be constructed and connec- 
ted. We believe the building will be entirely finished by the first- 
of September, 


"Dr. C. BE. Smith moved from Austin to Brownwood during the past 
week, and is storing his laboratory furniture and equipment in the new 
building, pending completion of the structure...." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Je Re Kienholz, Hood River, Oreg. 


"Examinations of healthy Bosc, Anjou and Bartlett pear trees that 
were budded with Bose buds showing the 'measled! bark condition and pit- 
ted fruit have just been completed," he reports August 15th. "The trees 
were budded in 19%. During 1937 definite symptoms of the discase were 
lacking on the healthy limbs, although in some instances the leaves at 
distances from 1 to 14 inches below or above the diseased buds apnpeared 
Similar to the symptoms exhibited by leaves suffering from a lack of 
water. Now in their secord season, Anjou and Bosc limbs show very 
striking evidence that the disease has been transmitted from the origin-— 
al buds. Anjou and Bose fruits on these limbs have become severely pit— 
ted for varying distances from the buds. A few of the Bartlett limbs 
have produced suspicious fruit, but the disease as exhibited by the two 
former varieties has not been seen for certain, It is not certain whether 
..the disease found on Forelle pears, in which definite virus-like markings 
occur on the leaves, is the same trouble as the Bose disease. 


"The absence of leaf symptoms and the appearance of the trouble 
two years after budding scems contrary to the usual behavior of virus 
troubles and offers some intcresting problems to the physiologist. The 
writer feels certain that the discase is of the virus type, not alone 
from these experiments but also from observations in orchards of known 
history. In two such orchards, on young trees budded to the Bosc variety, 
nearly every tree is showing the. pitted fruit. The bud wood in these 
cases was obtained from orchards and trees showing the fruit pit. 


"Treatment of diseased trees with boron, copper, zinc and mangan- 
ese compounds failed to.ccrrect the trouble, although boron appeared to 
stimulate weak trees in a few cases,!! 


C. P. Harley, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"Fruit growers of the Northwest are certain to be faced with a 
. third brood codling moth problem this year unless something unforseen 
happens," he predicts July 13th. "About the only possibility of es- 
Caping this eventuality will be the intervention of steady cool weather 
in September and up to harvest time. The worms were mature and out of 
the fruit from a week to over two weeks earlicr than last year and 
possibilities for late season worm damage are in the offing.... 


"The apricot harvest is in full swing. The market started out 
fairly strong but at the presont time it has almost reached the point 

of collapse. Today I believe the offer is $5.00 a ton. Very few growers 
will pick their fruit at this price. The crop is quite large and the 
quality of the fruit is very good." aes. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


"A trip was made August 11 to a growor at Eugene who had a vory 
nice planting of Wazata (Rockhill) ovorhearing strawberry. Quite a numbor 
of ecverbearing strawberrics are now coming on the markct, of which this 
variety is the best. Due to the very dry weather, a number of strawberry 
growers in the valley are beginning: to uso irrigation, particularly the 
overhead sprinkler types." 


U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS 


Goo. P. Hoffman (vogetable crop investigations) 

"Considerable intercst has beon noted hore and there in the grow- 
ing of fall tomatoes, and the problem of obtaining good plants for plant: 
ing the fall crop is one that gives more trouble than is commonly 
thought," he commonts in his report for the week ending August 13th. 
"Conseduently, torminal, mcdial, and basal cuttings were made and put 
down in sand in the cutting benches in the greennouse. Rooting and 
growth were satisfactory in the case of the terminal; fairly satis- 
factory in the medial; and rather unsatisfactory in the basal cuttings. 
Terminal cuttings hardly wilted and rapidly developed plants of execllent 
quality. The basal cuttings were not only slow to begin growth but the 
new growth developed weak and spindling." 


N. H. Loomis (small fruit investigations) 


"The grape variety Extra, formerly carried under the name Florida 
Beacon, was harvested the week ending August 13th. The first muscadines 
are beginning to ripen. These are Eden, James and Scuppernong." 


He had written August 6th: "During the past week the following 
varieties of grapes were harvested: Carman, Champanel, Herbemont and 
Lenoir, all of which make a vigorous growth here. This season was excep» 
tionally wet during the latter half of July and the first week in August, 
with rainfall on 13 of 24 days. Both Herbemont and Lenoir, which are 
small juice grapes, high in both sugar and acid, rot readily if the 
clusters are wet while the fruit is riponing. Consequently the fruit 
this yoar was almost a total loss. ‘This has happoned for three consecu- 
tive years with Herbomont. Since Herbenont is ono of the most vigorous 
growing varieties, it is probably of value here mainly for breeding work 
and perhaps as a stock since summer rains in this section invariably 
occur during its ripening period." 


J. M. Lutz (fruit and vegetable storage and utilization investigations) 


"Studies were conducted during the week ending August 6th on the 
influence of ripening temperature on Le Contec pears. This variety of 
pear appears to behave in a manner similar to that of Kicffer except 
that the Le Conte seems to have a sonewhat higher optimum temperature 
requirencnt."' 
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Pauly weer, Convalinis. Ones. 

"Excellent control of the twig blight phase of the filbert blight 
disease was sequal | in tests carried on in two bearing filbert orchards 
located near Woodburn, and Albany, Oreg., respectively; by the applica- 
tion of an early fall syray of bordeaux mixture 4-4-50 made during the 
latter part of August or the forepart of September 1937 before the oc- 
ace On sGhe staesiG, adil ase or the week ending August 
6th, "Where the fall appli dence or infection 
in the trees was much grea and an early spring 
application Gid appear to have re reduction in the 
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now present in 


The brownstain disorder of fi a 
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Of “the” fruits; as bec 
orcharcs in ora epee 


of the Wi 
the disorder is not any re near as prevalent nor as serious as in 1931. 
it is estimated that about 2 percent of the 1938 crop of nuts are affec- 


téd with this trouble. 


"Results of CBOSS UMOC ULE Or made during the forenert of July 
were also taken during the weex. Reia ells 26, well defined lesions 
up to SO mm, in their maximel diameter dim ion were present about wound 


inoculations made in weintt stems of current growth With 5 different 


isolates of Phyt. juglandis, the walnut clight pai vhogen, while no lesions 
or only very small dead areas not exceeding © mm. in diameter were present 
about ounctures made with 4 different isolates of the filbert blight patho- 
gen. Results of these cross-infection studies further indicate that dis- 
tinct differences in pathogenicity between these two pathogens do exist, 
even though they can not be separated by morphological or physiological 
methods. 


"The weather bureau at the college has recently released some data 
the weather during the spring and summer that are very enlightening. 
the records reveal that this is one of the warmest and dryest summers on 
cecoxud. No rain los ane consequence has fallen at Corvallis since May ll. 
-oeeetemperatures have been-considerably out of line, also. The mean July 
temperature nere is normally 65.5 F. while for July 1938 it was AOs4 oe The 
highest temperature was 104°, one degree below the all-time record." 


3 


He had written carlier: "Results of studics carried on in connec- 
tion with the control of walnut bacteriosis in the vicinity of Nowoerg and 
Forest Grove, Oreg. are not as outstanding as ir t Silverton and Rose- 
berg because of the scarcity of rainfall during the critical period of in- 
fection. Notwithstanding, the Cea from sprayicgz in most orchards -in 
this region were sufficiently beneficial to at least vay for the cost of 
SOREN ales Ge 6 au 


n 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. | 


"Growers continue to visit our experimental plots here, driving 
long distances in most instances," he writes August 13th. "They are 
especially interested in our scab and rosette control experiments. We 
are also continuing to receive long distance telephone calls concerning 
our scad control program, black aphid infestation, etc. In most instan- 
ces the growers are well pleased with their control, but occasionally, 
especially in Alabama and Mississippi, their control is not as good as 
ours. 


"On Saturday Large and I were calicd to Cordele to investigate 
a serious condition of pecans. We found an orchard, consisting of the 
Stuart and Schley varieties, and the Schley were badly affected with 
the early stages of rosette, confined mostly to mottling and bronzing 
of the foliage. Most of the Stuart trees intermingled with the Schley 
were free of rosette and very thrifty. This was a condition that sur- 
prised the grower as well as Large and myself since usually the Stuart 
is our most susceptible variety. 


"About 1,000 acres of Schley trees are being sprayed for scab 
and occasionally rosette control in the vicinity of Cordele and excellent 
results are being obtained. At least one grower has about 98 percent 
control. This grower is topworking Frotcher and Delmas to the Schley 
variety, which is very unusual since most growers are topworking the 
Schley trees to scab resistant varieties. The Schley trees are loadod 
with nuts around Cordele, the nuts -being in clusters of 3 to 5, resombling 
the Mobile variety. Very little drop has resulted from the shuckwork or 
other causes." 


"At one time there were 250 forest fires known to be burning and 
probably a good many more that could not be spotted due to the heavy 
smoke,'' he writes for the period ending July 30th. "Coming down tho Col- 
umbia River highway last Saturday the smoke was so heavy that the sun 
barely cast a shadow and it was impossible at times to see across the 
river... The hot weather has caused a minimum of damage in the walnuts 
from sunburn, where it was expected that there would be considerable loss. 
The walnut. crop looks heavy but everyone is wondering what the effect will 
be of the extcnded dryness and heat. The heavy crop is taking its toll now 
on the winter damaged trees that were hurt in October 1935. These trees are 
collapsing right and left with the load that is on them and the wood shows 
the effects of the freeze....fhe filbert crop is very spotted and in the 
older trecs not as heavy as was expected. However, the large acreage of 
young trees seoms to be fairly well loaded." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Be G Sitton, Shreveport, La. 


Writing from the U.S. Pecan Field Station on August 13th, he says: 
"A remark that one of the progressive growers make to me will be quite in- 
teresting. His statement was to the effect that the discovery of a zinc 
control for rosette was so valuable as to justify all of. the expenditures 
that have been made in pecan research by the Department to date" 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"Meny of the buds put in nursery trees on July 25th have already 
forced growth up to 3 inches in length," he reports from the U.S. Pecan 
Field Station and Laboratory on August 13th. "These buds were all wrapped 
with 'Parafilm G! tape which may partly explain this unusual result, and 
without doubt, the heavy rainfall received during the past three weeks 
has had’ an influence....Chestnut harvest has started in earnest, To date 
two trees have yielded 21 and 13 pounds respectively with only a portion 
of their crops harvested. Other trees are just beginning to mature their 
nuts. The first harvest this year was made on August lst, while last year 
the first harvest was made August 26th," 


CHEYENNE HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, CHEYENNE, WYO. 


‘ "Pollination work in connection with genetics experiments is now 
at its height," says the report for the week ending August 6th, About 
a dozen men have been added to the crew to assist in this work and it has 
been necessary to have part of the crew work over week-ends in order to 
keep abreast of the work, A majority of the tomato plants have been sect 
and about 60 percent of the pumpkins have set since the hail of July 13. 
Some early sets are beginning to change color, Taking the bloom data 
on tomatoes after the hail was completed and analysis of variance on set 
data was begun, Efforts were being made by Bruce Lyon to get root 
initiation in cucurbits and raspberries by the use of synthetic growth 
substances, 


"Babb and Kraus started descriptions and classifications of tur- 
nip varieties, and finished harvesting lettuce in the pruning experi- 
ment. They also started harvesting lettuce in Dr, Thompson's. block, 
Babb returned to the station on August 2 after a 10-day trip to Logan, 
Utah, and to vegetable cooperators throughout Wyoming. At Logan and 
in Utah he visited with Drs. Blood and Shapovalop and had an opportuni- 
ty to look over much of their experimental material, 


"Tsolations of specimens of diseased plants of various kinds, 
including squashes, beans, peas, potatoes, and alfalfa, collected from 
the plots at the station and at Torrington wcre being made by Bohn, who 
also did some selection work on tomatocs, Analyses of cauliflower leaves 
and roots to determine the carbohydrate content were made by Jerry Brown," 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Per Diem The Director of Personnel calls the attention of officials 
Employees and employees to the provisions of Public Resolution No. 127, 

75th Congress, Third Session, approved June <9, 1938, pro- 
viding for-the payment of compensation to regular employees of the Feder- 
al Government whose coitpensation is fixed at a rate per diem, per hour 
or on picce-work, on national holidays. This resolution says: 


"Resolved by the Scnate and House of Representatives of 
The United States of Amcrica in Congress Assombled,' that here- 
after whenever regular employees of the Federal Government whosc 
compensation is fixed at a rate per day, per hour, or on a picce- 
-work basis are relieved or prevented from working solely because 
of a holiday such as New Year's Day, Washington's Birthday, Mem- 
orial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanrsgiving Day, Christmas 
Day, or any other day declared a holiday by Federal Statute or 
Executive order, or any day on which the departments and cstab- 
lishments of the Government are closed by Executive order, they 
shall receive the same pay for such days as for other days on 
which an ordinary day's work is performed. 


"See 2. The joint resolution of January 6, 1085 (U.jiseCe. 
title 5, sec. 85) and all other laws inconsistent or in conflict 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed to’ sthe ex. 
tent of such inconsistency or conflict." 


We do not have many employees likely to cone within the provisions 


of this resolution, but in case of doubt in any instance, the matter should 


be taken up with the Business Office promptly for decision, to avoid de- 
lays in handling pay rolls or salary vouchers. 


. 


) 


Bolivucal "I am inforned that some employees of the Department 
Contributions are receiving requests for contributions to the campaign 

funds of political organizations," says Memorandum No. 
771, dated August 1, 1938, from tne Office of the Secretary. 


"The Civil Service Act of January 16, 1833, provides as follows: 


. 'That no person in the public service is 
for that reason under any obligations to con- 
tribute.to any political fund, or to render 
any political service, and that he will not be 
‘removed or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to 
do: 80,%::' 


"Hmployees are reminded that any such contributions mado by then 
are presumed to be entirely voluntary." 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


fraaster of There is a story concerning a girl who acconpanicd a 
Surplus itoms very bashful young man to the beach one Saturday aftcr- 
noon. She encouraged hin but he remained shy. Finally 
as they sat in the moonlight, with the time for returning home near at 
hand she suddenly turned to him and demanded: "Kiss me!" The young nan 
was very nuch startled. "I--I can't," he apologized. "My mouth is full 
of sand." "Then, for Heaven's sake swallow sone of it," directed the girl, 
sharply. "I've hever net a man who needed it nore." 


This, of course, naturally brings us up to a discussion of the 
disposal of surplus material. Walter Roney says that in connection with 
the transfer of surplus property or supplies of any nature from other 
Departments or Bureaus to this Division, report should be made promptly 
to the Business Office by the receiving office, listing all such material, 
whether books, equipment or supplies, furnishing serial or other identi- 
fying numbers if they anpear on any of the property, the title and author 
of book, etc. This report is required in order that the Burcau Property 
Officer may close the transaction with the Divisicn of Purchase, Sales 
and Traffic, and is also necessary in completing ovr own inventory record. 
Cooperation in rendering these reports, promises Walter, will be appreciated. 


Ribbon The Procurenent Division of the Treasury Department has again 
Spools requested, through the Division of Purchase, Sales and Traffics 

of this Department, that we save all our typewriter ribbon spools 
and empty stapling spools. When renoving empty spools from typewriters or 
stapling machines, then, they should be wranped up and sent to the Busi- 
ness Office. When a sufficient supply has accunulated they will be passed 
along to the Supply Section of the Department. 


Repairs Vouchers covering cost of repairs to buildings, or other real 

property, automobiles, trucks, or equipment rented by the 
Governnent from private individuals and concerns, very often fail to cons 
tain a reference to the contract under which buildings or other real prop- 
erty, automobiles, trucks or equipment are rented, says a memorandun fron 
the Director of Finance. "In order to obviate the necessity for withholding 
credit in the audit by the General Accounting Office for expenditures so 
made, due to failure to establish the propriety of the payment from Govern- 
ment funds, it will be required hereafter that, on all vouchers covering 
claims for costs of repairs to buildings or other real property, automobiles, 
trucks, or equipment rented or leased from private sources, a reference be 
made to the specific rental or lease agrconent showing the obligations of 
the Government," 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Market Diseases Miscellaneous publications No. 292, "Market Diseases 
of Crucifers and of Fruits and Vegetables: Crucifers and Cucurbits," 
Cucurbits. by Glen B, Ramsey, James S, Wiant and George K. K, 

Link is now available. Because of the colored plates, 
necessary for an adequate illustration of the diseases and blemishes 
discussed, and the resulting cxpense for printing, wé were able to or- 
der only a small edition for free distribution and these copies are need- 
ed for market inspectors, county agricultural agents and other Federal 
and State workers who use them in connection with their official duties. 


The Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. has a supply available to meet the demand from the general 
public, or for extra copies needed by Federal or State workers, Orders 
should be sent to him, payment to be made by check or money order made 
payable to him--or by coin, at sender's risk, Five publications are now 
available in this important scrics; 


Miscellaneous Publication No. 98, "Market Diseases of Fruits and 
Vegetables: Potatoes," 30. cents a copy; 

Miscellaneous Publication No, 121, "Market Diseases of Fruits and 
Vegetables; Tomatoes, Peppers, Eggplants," 20 cents; 

Miscellaneous Publication No, 168," Market Diseases of Fruits and 
Vegetables: Apples, Pears, Quinces," 40 cents; 

Miscellaneous Publication No. 228, "Market Diseases of Fruits and 
Vegetables; Plums, Cherries and Other Stone Fruits," 20 cents; and 

Miscellaneous Publication No. 292, "Market Diseases of Fruits and 
Vegetables; Crucifers and Cucurbits," 45 cents. 


The colored illustrations are also issued in the form of posters, 
printed on cardboard, =| x 12 inches, at 5 cents each. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Paul W. Millér, Corvallis, Oreg. 

. "Certain filbert growers from the State of Washington who were 
present at the annual summer meeting of the Western Nut Growers Associ- 
ation held at Corvallis and Scholls, Oreg. August 17 and 18, respectively, 
stated that from 25 to 40 percent of the filbert crop was affected with 
brownstain.. If this is true, brownstain is present in much greater 
anounts in Washington than in Oregon orchards." 


He had written August 13th: "During the week another series was 
started in the- greenhouse on the influence of bordeaux mixture on trans- 
piration, using beans as indicator plants. Results of earlier studies 
have now been worked up and the indications are that the use of highly 
alkaline bordeaux mixtures on full grown walnut foliage results in an in- 
crease in transpiration. Thus, in one series the untreated plants used 
on the average 1.56 cc of water per square centimeter of leaf surface 
over a 10-day period, those sprayed with bordeaux mixture BEM 2250 used 
1.61 cc of water per square centimeter, while those sprayed with bordeaux 
e-2-50 used 2.1 cc of water per square centimeter over the same period. 
The results of preliminary studies on the effect of spraying on trans- 
piration, using beans and sunflowers as indicator plants, are not as con- 
Clusive as with walnuts; in fact, they are quite conflicting which would 
indicate that different plants respond differently to bordeaux mixture," 


Max B, Hardy, Albany, Ga. 

"Pecan trees are suffering from the heat and drouth and unless 
relicf comes soon nut filling may be affected," he writes from the 
‘U. S&S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on August 27th. "During the 
past two or three days I have seen pecan trees wilting, a very unusual 
occurrence. Some defoliation is taking place where cultural conditions 
have not been ocntirely favorable but none has been noted yet at Philema. 
Pecan shucks are wilting to some extent also. Growth of cotyledons in 
the nuts is progressing to date. 


"Somewhere between 95 and 100 percent of all buds unwrapped and 
examined on topworked trees are alivé, Again this year at least 99 per- 
cent of the buds wrapped with 'Parafilm G! budding tape are alive. In 
general, there are more sprouts below the buds wrapped with cloth than 
below those wrapped with the paraffin tape. 


"The leaf 'scorch! data show that shading, mulch, and irrigation 
all reduce the incidence of 'scorch! with the untreated trees showing 
rather heavy defoliation from the trouble, The evidence strongly in- 
dicates that 'scorch,! as it occurs here, is closely associated with 
water relationships in the plants." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
iMilo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"In most of the orchards it looks as if the Jordanolo almond has 
much the heavier crop this year," he writes for the period ending August 
13. "The Harpareil in practically every instance has less of a crop. 

This is good news because the Jordanolo is the best of the two nuts com- 
mercially. To date no red spider injury has been seen in the Jordanolo 
trees oxamincd, although in adjoining trees of other varictics injury was 
noticable. On some of the Harpareil trees in an especially badly infested 
spider region in Los Angeles County, some damage was noticeable, I am 
wondering whether the Jordanolo will stand up against the attacks of red 
spider another month. If so, it will prove evon more spider resistant than 
I expected, 


"I spent one very profitablo day with Dr. L. C. Cochran going over 
the mosaic. trouble in Riverside County. I was amazed at the extent of 
this trouble... On the various stone fruit trees the mosaic disease is 
very extensive upon the various almond orchards in that district and the 
outlook for almonds there seems rather dark. It was especially valuable 
to me to learn the diffcrent detailed visible characteristics of this 
disease in the field, 


I later cxamincd numerous almond orchards north of Riverside 
County for the discase but it was clcar that the trouble on the leaves 
found in some of the orchards was entirely different -from mosaic disease 
and due, I believe, to some soil difficulty or trouble of that nature. 
I was glad to find that the disease was absent on the almonds noticed 
north of Riverside Countycee. 


"IT learn largely from conversation that a number of the different 
varictics of chestnuts came ovt with stcrile catkins this year again but 
the very last catkins wero fertile. This corroborates our own studies 
made there a year ago. The same peculiarity was noticed this year on 
some of the Mollissima trees in this part of the country. This may mean 
that varieties such as the Quercy, which we thought produced sterile cat- 
kins under all conditions, can produce fertile catkins. In other words, 
it scems quite probable now that what we thought was a varictal charac- 
toristic is greatly modificd and influcnced by environmental conditions." 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Over 100 courses are announced in the Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School program for the year 1938-1939, now available at Room 4090, 
South Building (Tolcphone Br.317). The facilities of this school are open 
to all Government employees qualified to take the work. It cooperates 
with universities and educational institutions in certifying to them credits 
earned by work done in the Graduate School. The registration last year 
reached 4,000 in 70 different courses. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Be. G,. Sitton, Shreveport, La., 


Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on August 20th he said: 
"The trees which wore sprayed twice in the spring with bordcaux mixttire still 
retain a good proportion of thoir lcaves, whereas the trees which were not 
sprayed with bordeaux have lost from one-nalf to three-fourths of their 
foliage at the present time. Those trees in the unthinned block have | 
lost more than the trces in the thinned block, The trees in the thinned 
block which were sprayed last year with bordcaux still have a fair crop 
of pecans, but the trees in the unthinned block and the trecs which were 
not sprayed with bordcavx last ycar do not havo enough pecans to warrant 
harvesting," 


F,. N. Dodge, Robson, La. 


"Early in the season vein spot so severely attacked the Success 
trees that it was doubtful if the Success crop this year would be of mar- 
ketable quality," he writes from the pecan ficld station on August 29th. 
"However, Success trees in cultivated plots have made a large amount of 
second growth which has remaincd healthy and present indications are that 
the crop will be large and of good quality. This is not true, however, 
of the Success trees in the Bermuda plots. The nuts in these plots seem 
to be even smaller than last year, and foliage is very unhealthy." 


He had written August 20th: "To date 26,400 gallons of spray ma- 
torial have been applied with about 14 tanks more needed to finishing 
spraying the orchard. The cost will be about $180.00 and when divided 
among the 1200 trees will amount to 15 cents a tree, which is not much 
when it is remembered that this spray probably will be the difference 
between getting or not getting a crop next year, with average crop of 30 
pounds per tree the expected crop for next year. The increasing amount of 
spray material required for each spray shows how large the trees are get- | 
ting. There is one place in tne orchard where the limbs of adjoining | 
trees are only 10 feet apart with trees planted 50 feet apart. | 


"Defoliation is much in evidence at the present time, especially 
on Stuart and Moneymaker trees which have not beon sprayed with bordeaux, 
and on all varictics growing in sod, Stuart trees not sprayed with bor- 
deaux have less than half their foliage at this time. Bordeaux sprayed 
trees which have been cultivated have more than 95 percent of their 
foliage and havo a healthy appearance. Decfolintion is three to four 
weeks earlier this year than last," 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. H. Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg.: 


"We are now practically through the fifth month of the dry season 
during which time we have had less than 2 inches of rainfall," he writes 
under date of August 27th. "This rain largely feli during the month of 
April, in scattered showers. 


"Of the fruit trees, the prune orchards and the cherry orchards 
are in the worst condition. The older prunes orchards are now in a very 
poor condition, with their leaves cupped and curled. Cherry trees are 
beginning to shed the leaves in some cases. Of the native vegetation, 
ash and the maple are rapidly shedding leaves in many sections, while 
the underbrush is reddish or yellow, according to different species. 


"Of all the fruit trees, walnut trees look the best at the pres- 
ent time, contrery to the appearance a year ago. The foliage is dark 
green in most cases, except in the very old orchards whcre they are badly 
crowded, yellowing is on the way. It would appear on exemination in some 
cases, though, that tip shriveling and quarter shriveling will be found 
at the time of harvest. Also, wherever the husks are spotted dark or a 
yellow under color the same spotting is very apt to appear on the kernel. 


"Filberts are looking worse every day. The percentage of blanks 
is noticeably high, while the harvest scems to be abnormally carly. 
Those orchards on marginal soil are now yellowing in color, while a 
great deal of scorch is to be noted on the leaves. 


"This dry scason has played havoc with many of the farm crops 
Spring grain in a large proportion of the cases was pastured off as it 
did not pay to harvest it. Many times when the farmers did harvest, 
they did not get the seed back, In the Umpogua valley where we were this 
week, the prune crop is relatively light for Italian prunes, with the 
top price of 22 cents for 30-40's They predict that a good many 
of the Petite prune orchards will noe be harvested. In fact, the only 
crop that seemed to be good was the walnut crop." 


C. L. Smith, Austin, Tox, 


"There is an unusually heavy infestation of green aphis on pecans 
in this territory this year, and reports from other sections indicate 
that they are prevalent over most of the pecan territory of the State, 
he writes August 20th, 


"The trecs on the station here are relatively free from leaf 
diseases as compared with last season, although some downy spot is 
showing up on the Burkett. The trees were all sprayed once with bor- 
deaux in the spring and have been sprayed twice with zinc sulphate, The 
relative absence of fungus discases is attributed to the spray." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"Class counts in our randomized plots indicate that 3-1-50 bor- 
deoux mixture is giving better control of the scab disease than either 
the 3-1-50 bordeaux plus 1-50 summer oil emulsion, or 3-3-50 bordeaux 
mixture,'' he writes from the U. §. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on 
September 3d. 


"These class counts also indicate that the prepollination spray 
consisting of 2-1/2-50 bordeaux mixture is going to be an important 
factor in controlling scab this year. Approximately 70 percent more 
of the mats on the plot receiving the prepollination spray are in 
classes 1 and 2 than there are on the plot that did not receive this 
spray. The plot receiving the 2-1/2-50 bordeaux prepollination spray 
plus three applications of copper oxelate is not controlling the sca 
as well es the straight bordeaux mixture. 


"While the drought and heat wave has been broken by showers 
in some localities, it is still pretty severe over the country gener- 
ally. I accoipanied Hunter, of the Soils Department, to Thomaston on 
Tuesdey. end our observations were that orchards thet heve not been 
cared for have lost most of their foliage. That is especially true of 
such varieties as Moore, Mobile, and Moneymaker, varieties that have 
week foliage even under normal conditions. Even oak trees have lost 
their foliage where they are growing om ridges and hillsides. A visit 
to orchards south of Albany, eccompanied by other members of the labor- 
atory staff here, disclosed similar conditions." 


SWEET CORW 


Writing in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society (Engloand) 
for June, 1938, Andre L. Simon discusses some "unusual vegetables!'——unusual, 
that is, so far as their aveilability to the average English consumer, under 
present conditions, is concerned. His essay, contoins a hint as to 
the best method of hendling sweet corn on the table! 


"The best way to deal with Sweet Corn,!'' he says, "in the 
privacy of one's home is to boil the cobs for about twenty 
minutes and eat them mouth-orgen fashion with salt, pepper 
ond fresh butter on them, gnawing at the corn with one's 
front teeth, rabbit-like. They never taste so good in any 
other way. However, where the evening is a party and hands 
must be kept off, there are many other ways of dealing with 
Sweet Corn. It can be made into soups end puddings, or 
served as a vegetable, saute in butter or with cream...." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
H. BF. Boreman, Hast Wareham, Mass. 


"The summer meeting of the Cape Cod Cranberry Growers! Associ- 
ation was held here last Tuesdey,!! he writes for the week ending 
September 3d. "This was the 50th enniversary of the organization of 
the Association. 


"The annual crop forecast which is always announced at this 
mecting placed the ee for Massachusetts at 365, 000, barrels as against 
565,000 for last year, and the total crop for the. United States was es~ 
timated at 527,000 barrels for 1938, Although the bloom was up to the 
average or better in Massachusetts this year, the set was very poor, 
due probably to long continued rein during the flowering. period. Rot 
is worse than usuel this yea ry which wilt somewhat reduce the size of 
the crop." 


R. 5B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 


Writing from the Cranberry and Blueberry Disease TANG eR eo re on 
September 3d he says; "Early varietics of cranberries are more or less 
colored ond picking has been going on at a few locations during the 
last week. The general harvest will not start until the 6th. Smaller 
number of pickers are being hired then last year end becuase of: the 
short crop the harvest season will be finished earlier than usual, al 
the late varietics color rapidly. 


"Work on the seedling plantation hes been nearly completed. 
Most of the fruit has started to color. Nearly all of the herrics 
seem to. be unusually soft, and field rot has appeared in many of the 
' seedlings, There is, however, very little defoliation. 


"On one bog on which the winter flowage was held until July 5th, 
and which was sudseQuently flooded for several days in August by the 
heavy rains, fungus defoliation has appeared on a large scale and has 
_teken most of the leaves off the young uprights in certain spots. So 
fer as our observation goes, this is en unusual occurrence on an old 
bog, but of course this was an unusual season. 


"Powdery mildew continues to develop on certain varieties of 
blueberries, but has not caused any leaf drop that we have seen. We 
‘have plents dusted with both copper and sulfur fungicides for mildew 
control, The bushes in most ficlds have made a very vigorous growth 
during the summer but are now showing the need of rein on lightsoils.!' 


(continued) 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. (continued) 


"The Blueberry Cooperative Association held a special meeting on 
the 17th at which it was reported that the commercial crop shipped through 
the Association from New Jersey and North Carolina this year amounted to 
approximately 30,000 bushels, of which about five-sixths was packed in pint 
cups. The returns to growers were slightly less per quart than last year. 


"Powdery mildew is active on the blueberry foliage of certain var~ 
icties in most fields," he continues, writing under date of August 27th, 
"but the leaves have not been perceptibly damaged and there has been no 
defoliation. Additional chemical applications were made to selected 
spotted bushes in the Weymouth Seedling Plantation. Fungicidal applica- 
tions were made to plots in commercial fields. 


"Final pordeeux sprays were applied to the cranberry seedlings 
and to cranberry sprey plots. Diseased cranberry leaves were collected 
from numerous bogs end examined. Non-bearing bogs which received as 
many as two sprays during the season show very little defoliation, while 
the trouble is severe on a number of unsprayed plantings. There is con-~ 
siderable fruit rot now present in many commercial bogs, which Was rather 
to be expected as a result of the weather. 


"We have found water damage on a number of bearing cranberry bogs. 
On one old bog in a rather low state of vigor, which was submerged for 
several days on each of three separate occasions, the growing tip of prac- 
tically every variety was killed back for perhaps an inch and side buds 
have started growth, making the bearing of crop in 1939 practically an 
impossibility; fungi were not visible on the dead tips at the time of 
exemination. In a more vigorous bog which was under water for approxi- 
mately the same time, no dead tips were found and the uprights appeared 
to be setting fruit buds normally; plants affected with false blossoms, 
however, were discolorsd and noticeably weakened, indicating thet with the 
exception of the loss vf the present crop, the result of the floods may 
have been more good than bad. 


"The official estimate of the present crenberry crop for New Jersey 
is 75,000 barrels, or less than half that of last year, but the fecling 
among the growers is that even this figure is not likely to be reached." 


There is considerable demage by insects, particularly grasshoppers 
and crickets, as is expected with a very short crop. Some bogs are showing 
moderate to rather lerge amount of rotten fruit. The weather has been 
foir to moderately cool for the week ending September 3d, the only rain 
being in the carly morning of September lst. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Hlmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


"Maturity of Panariti and Monukks grape varictics was about 
ea weck earlier than lest scason, but still somewhat later than en aver- 
age season," he reports August 20th. "The Penariti ripened 84 days after 
blossoming ot a mean shade tomperature of 80.4°F, The Black Monukka re~ 
quired 91 days and a mean shade temperature of 80.39°F, from blossoming 
to maturity. 


"Grepe Breeding.~-From grape seeds to fruit in one year may be a 
reality. Sceds planted in the greenhouse in January produced seedlings 
from which buds were teken and budded into vigorous stock vines. Vigor 
ous shoots were produced from these inserted 'T! buds. Some of the most 
vigorous shoots were cut back and defoliated forcing out 'next year's ! 
buds. Shoots from such buds have now produced six inches or more of 
growth and are showing small blossom clusters. While we do not expect 
to select the best seedling in this manner, it will be a possibility of 
eliminating undesiratie seedlings, such as,,scedlings with reflex stamens, 
seeded fruit if seedlessness is the object, and any undesirable color, 
Thus if it is desirable to speed up grape breeding, a generation in two 
years from the time the cross is made is in prospect and from our present 
indications is a strong possibility." 


C. Pp. Harley, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"We are now in the middle of the Bartlett harvest, and what a 
harvest it turned out to be!" he writes August 22. "Never was the return 
to growers as low as it has been this year. In general, the quality has 
been good; in fact, I believe better than last year, although many orchards 
have shown the effect of rust mite infection rather badly. It is rather 
interesting, although disconcerting from an experimental standpoint, that 
the percentage of Bartlett pears showing the disorder called 'pink end! 
or 'yellow end! is not as prevalent by far this year as last; in fact, 
our experimental plots on this trouble in the Cain orchard will in all 
likelihood give us no results whatsoever insofar as treatments are con- 
cerned. Plots of Bartlett pear trees last year which showed on an aver- 
age of ninety percent cullage from this trouble, are not running over 
five percent this year. I have not checked up as yet the situation in 
other localities throughout the district, but in the Wenatchee area 
proper this seems to be the situation, and leaves us as much, if not more, 
in the ari than ever before as ot its cause. 


"Weather conditions up to the present have been ideal for fruit 
growth and color development. King Devid and Jonathan apples are already 
showing, in some cases, sufficient color to pick. The first picking of 
King David will probably start next Thursday. All indications now point to 
very highly colored fruit from this district this year." 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Freicht In the News Letter of February 1, 1938, vol. x, n. 3, p. 36, 
Express employees were cautioned not to place a value in excess of 

$50.00 on freight or express shipments, regardless of the 
value, as at that time the General Accounting Office was returning trans~ 
portation vouchers on which extra payment had been made for valuation 
charges, ruling that such charges were actually an insurance premiun, 
which could not be paid from money eppropriated for the Department. 


Under date of August 18, 1938, Bureau of Plant Industry Mcmoran~ 
dum No. 1005 to Heads of Divisions, cites a recent ruling of the Acting 
Comptroller General to the effect that whilo the Government "Losses in 
Shipment Act" prohibits the insurance of Government shipments except um 
der certain conditions subject to specific authorization of the Secre— 

. tary of the Treasury, it would not appear to prohibit payment of the 
transportation rate calculated to minimize the risk of loss, destruction 
or demage to articles of special and unusual value by placing.a greater 
measure of responsibility upon the carrier, thus inducing the care which 
would minimize the risk of loss. 


It therefore appears permissible now to place a valuation in ex» 
cess of the lowest or "released! value on express shipments of articles 
of peculiar or unusual value as distinguished from ordinary merchandise, 
such as delicate and valuable scientific instruments, in order to receive 
special hendling by the carrier, but in no evont shall the value placed 
thereon oxceed the actual or replacement cost of the article shipped. 


Of course, shipments of ordinary supplies or equipment should continue 
to be made at the lowest or "released" valuations. 


MATURITY THST FOR PEAS 


Canning Age for July and August contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of Dr. 8S. L. Jodidi's maturity test for peas. 


While this method was developed primarily to determine the 
maturity of the raw material for pea canners, it is of interest to 
all who need a simple, rapid and accurate mothod of determining the 
specific gravity of insoluble materials for purposes of quality con- 
trol. Dr. Jodidi points out thet it requires but 15 to 20 minutes as 
contrasted with the usual 2 to 3 days necessary with other methods; 
and the test can be made in the field if necessary, on the rear plate 
form of a truck, say, since the apparatus is such that any canner or 
grower of peas, without technical training, can make tho test readily. 
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AMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Radio A woman who had called to see a clergyman announced that she 
Activity wanted to consult him about her husband's feet. "His feet!" 

exclaimed the astonished clergyman. "I'm afraid you have 
come to the wrong doctor. I'ma doctor of divinity; the chiropodist 
has his office down the street." The woman shook her head. "It's your 
help I need," she asserted. "His feet have gone astray." 


What we mean is: Don't let your feet go astray on the radio lanes. 
Department employees are not permitted to appear personally on commer- 
cially sponsored radio programs or to supply information exclusively 
for such programs, Appearances on such programs violate Department 
Regulation 1215, prohibiting endorsement of commercial products by 
Department employees, and Regulation 1231, prohibiting the appearance 
of Department employees in commercially sponsored radio broadcasts ex- 
cept for the issuance of emergency information on such matters as forest 
fire control, etc. The matter is brought up now because the National 
Broadcasting Company has cut 15 minutes from the National Farm and Home 
Hour, @ public service program in which this Department has been cooper-— 
ating for 10 years, and sold that time to @ commercial organization that 
plans a program of agricultural information, 


Under the circumstances, employees of the division are cautioned 
against appearing on commercially sponsored radio programs, or supplying 
information exclusively for such programs. Commercial firms, of course, 
are entitled to the publications of the Department, just as are any other 
citizens, but they are not entitled to supplant or interfere with either 
radio or press in disseminating information prepared and issued by the 
Department as @ public service. If you have the least doubt about any 
proposition of this sort put up to you, get advice from Washington before 
acting. 


Iransportation Employees who have occasion to use transportation 
Requests, etc. requests carried over from the previous fiscal year 

(or years) should make sure that the appropriation 
Mentioned is corrected to read for the current fiscal year. The letter 
of authorization number, too, must be corrected to conform to the letter 
under which the travel is being performed. 


Don't forget to send to the Business Office the memorandum 
copies of transportation requests as soon :as the originals are issued. 
In a few instances such copies have been sent direct to lir. W. P. Cox 
of the Bureau's Office of Accounts. Such action delays handling of the 
traveler's expense account. 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the naterial contained in it is of an informal and confidential na— 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approvat of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Onion "By inbreeding and then massing it is possible to improve most 
Breeding of the commercial varieties now in existence," said Dr. Henry 

A. Jones, discussing onion breeding in a paper presented at 
the meeting of the Vegetable Growers! Association of America, Detroit, 
Michigan, the latter part of August. "By selection, inbreeding and mass— 
ing, we merely eliminate undesirable characters. New characters are not 
introduced," 


Years of work with onions has resulted in a vastly improved tech- 
nique for this breeding work. Once we thought we could get the desired 
results by selecting desirable bulbs and inbreeding, but we found that 
while we got uniformity we lost vigor, with a resulting lowering of yield. 
By inbreeding we were able to isolate lines that were uniform in bulb 
shape, flesh and scale color and had good keeping qualities, that is, but 
we found it necessary to cross these inbred lines in order to restore 
yielding ability. 


Crossing to restore vigor is done by massing the inbred lines and 
intermingling so that the maximum amount:of crossing occurs. At first 
we made the mistake of starting with too few lines. When only a few 
lines are used there is too much crossing between related plants and 
vigor is not comoletely restored. We found that it was necessary to 
start with a large number of bulbs so that we could do drastic roguing 
and still have left a large number of unrelated lines for massing. It 
took a good many years to find that out, Dr. Jones worked on this prob- 
lem from 1922 to 1936 at the University of California, before coming to 
us, developing the California Brown 5, a much improved Australian Brown. 
This was essentially a teilored-to-measure creation, meeting to @ sur-. 
prising degree the specifications of California secdsmen. 


ee 
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In starting an improvement program with most of the existing commer- 
cial varieties, Dr. Jones pointed out, it is best to select at least 200 
bulbs of the ideal type. These are inbred or selfed by bagging the flower 
heads, the seed from each plant being kept separate and planted separately 
the following year. These lines should be testéd in the district in which 
they are to be grown. Undesirable lines are’ rogued out in the field, at 
time of harvest, and in storage. Only 50 to 60 of the best lines are se- 
lected for further inbreeding and the others are massed and intermingled 
to secure the maximum amount of crossing to restore vigor and secure a. 
quantity of seed for commercial trials. 


In view of the tribute we pay to the insects, supplying them with . 
food and lodging, it is gratifying to learn that Dr. Jones has found a 
way to put some of them to work. Asa matter of fact, he now depends upon 
irisects for important aid in connection with his onion breeding, Formerly 
making onion crosses was a very tedious and slow procedure, but now he has 
worked out a method by which the insects take over the crossing activities, 


In the onion fields of the West blow flies are among the principal 
pollinators, Observing their efficiency, Dr. Jones has proceeded to do-: 
mesticate them. For controlled crosses he raises his own flies, this to 
make certain that they are not contaminated with the wrong.kind of onion 
pollen, and the pupae are placed in cold ‘storage until the flies are needed 
for pollination work, To their credit it must. be conceded that their: co-:. 
operation has been almost invaluable} ‘° . . : O28 ' 


Incidentally, they are helping develop onion varieties resistant 
to thrips. The injury due to thrips over a period of years. undoubtedly 
causes greater loss to the onion crop than all other insects and diseases 
combined. We brought in onion varieties from all over the world and tested 
them along side of our own sorts to see if’ we could find some that showed 
resistant to thrips. Two of them--one* from Persia and the other an Oriental 
sort, the Nebuka--were found to be highly resistant, though neither is.com- 
mercially valuablo, Their resistance arises from their leaf characters. 
In domestic varieties such as the Red, White and Yellow Globe, the leaves 
have a flat side and opposite leaves have these flat sides fact to face 
and at first close together. In this area, protected from OEY in- 
sects and rain, the thrips feed, PROpsea ve” and flourish. 


In the Persian and Oriental varieties, on the. other hand, we have 
leaves that are round in cross section, offering. ‘but a small area in which 
thrips remain protected. Also, the leaves emerge at wide angles and are 
far apart vertically, giving thrips very ‘little protection. | So for thrip 
resistance we are seeking to develop good commercial sorts with this round 
leaf character, hoping to obtain: some‘on which the thrip oe ge will 
be so small that very little ee will ‘be done. . 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Jk UGE bomona, Callins (Over-Irrigation Injury of Citrus.) 


Discussing over-irrigation injury to Citrus, he writes: "Numerous 
instances of injury to Citrus supposedly resulting from too frequent irri- 
gation or from the application of excessive amounts of water have been 
reported in Southern California, The symptoms of 'over-irrigation injury', 
as it is known locally, are death of small roots, reduction in top growth, 
production of sparse, small, yellowish foliage, and decreasing yields of 
fruit. Over-irrigation injury is not confined to soils that have a water 
table near the surface, but is common on heavy loams and clays that appar- 
ently drain to field capacity within a few days after an irrigation. Trees 
showing over-irrigation symptoms are not uncommon on the extremely well 
drained sandy, gravelly out-wash-fan soils. 


"It has been supposed that the maintenance of high soil moisture, 
even though no water table may be present, so reduces the air space of 
the soil that the roots are injured as a result of poor aeration, Moder- 
ate to very severe drying out of the soil by withholding irrigation water 
has been widely practiced in orchards as a remedy for over-irrigation in- 
jury. in some cases this treatment has been reported to be effective in 
restoring the vigor of the trees, In other cases apparently no benefits 
resulted. In some areas of heavy soils, subjecting the trees to the long 
periods of water shortage necessary to dry out the soil has resulted in 
greatly reduced fruit sizes and reduced yields of marketable fruit. The 
total losses resulting from the disease and the treatment have in some 
areas been of considerable economic importance. 


"In the course of our irrigation experiments carried on since 1932 
in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Engineering on several 
soil types in Pomona Valley, we have taken samples of soil air from 'wet! 
and 'dry! plots for analysis for O5 and CO5 in the hope that such data 
might indicate the probable importance of aeration as a factor in the 
development of over-irrigation injury. 


"In rapid draining, sandy loam soil the oxygen-content of the air 
from the top five feet of soil of the wet plot varied from 18 to 20 per- 
cent. The minimum value being attained within 10 hours under the applica- 
tion of water, Obviously, there was little difference in the percentage 
of oxygen in soil air of the wet and dry plots. Samples from the top 
five feet of a well drained but heavy loam showed oxygen percentages of 
16 to 2O for the wet plot and above 20 for the dry. The lowest values were 
found 4 to 9 days after an irrigation, 


The poorest aeration was found in a rather slowly draining, medium 
loam, which was kept very wet by irrigations at 10 to 15-day intervals for 
two months, The Oo. content:of the 2-5 foot zone fluctuated from 13 to 17 
percent, with a minimum valuc of 10.8 percent. 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
J. R. Furr (continued) 


"In laboratory experiments with rooted lemon cuttings in clay 
loan soil it was found that transpiration was slightly reduced and that 
root growth ceased at oxygen percentages of less than 4, but there ap- 
peared. to be no influonce of oxygen supply over 8 percent. Roots were 
| not killed by naintaining the oxygen at values of less than 0.1 percent 
_for two weeks, but new growth was killed within three days by flooding 

the soil with water. "The results of the field and laboratory tests 
suggest that on rapidly draining soils, even when kept relatively wet for 
long periods, injury to roots from oxygen shortage is not very likely 

to occur. No conclusion may be drawn from these experiments as to the 
relationship between Oe shortage and over-irrigation injury, since the 
trees in none of the irrigation plots developed over-irrigation injury. 
What has been called over-irrigation injury on the light sandy soils may 
have resulted from poor nutrition caused by nottle leaf, and by excessive 
leaching of the soil. It is also possible that keeping the soil wet favors 
the growth of organisms in the weakened root systems. 


"This summer we established plots specifically for foe on over~ 
irrigation injury on clay adobe; a soil type on which over-irrigation 
injury has been especially prevalent. The trees are Valencia oranges 
which were showing severe over-irrigation injury several years ago. 

For the past three years they have been subjected to severe drying and 
are reported to have shown considerable improvement in vigor. However, 
the yields were very low and most of the fruit was below marketable 

ize at harvest this season. Treatments are scheduled to start next 
spring. We are hoping that we can produce typical over-irrigation in- 
jury on the wet plots in this orchard, and that we can arrive at some- 
thing more than a wild guess as to the specific cause of. the injury," 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
CC. 0. Hesse,’ Davis, Calizt. 


"Tucsday. of this week Mr. Philip and I visited the University of 
Californian Field Station at San Jose where we looked over several hundred 
pear scedlings being grown in connection with a blight-resistant program. 
Abov.t 50 seedlings have been propagated from selections out of about ~~ 
45,000 seedlings grown from open pollinated Winter Nelis and Hardy var- 
ieties. Selections are also being made from an additional 6,000 to 8,000 
similar secdlings now growing, "The selections made to date have proved 
resistont, or nearly so, in the San Jose area as indicated by artificial 
and natural infection. However, most, if not all, of these sclectioncnwaias 
fall by the wayside in evaluating the fruit for commercial possibilities, 
which is the undertaking of the Pomology Division. There is also the 
possibility that many of these selections will not prove so resistant 
in more pronounced blight sections, such as the Sacramento River section." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"Records of the peach tree dendrometer show that the trunk is still 
eroving rapidly," he reports September 19th. "The rate of growth is not 
quite as great as it vas two weeks earlier, but is much more rapid than the 
rate during May, June and early July, when terminal growth was taking placc. 
Since. trunk growth vas initiated in spring after the appearance of leaves, 
it will be interesting to see whether it ceases before or after defoliation, 
Indications are that trunk growth is controlled oy the presence or foliage 
on the tree, and next year, after a complete year's records under normal 
condition have been obtained, some studies on the effects of defoliation 
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He had written September 12th: "The 500 cultured peach seeds from 
selfed limbs of Early Hiley and No. 11 were removed from the refrigerator 
last week. They had been exposed to cold treatment for approxinately three 
months. Almost all of the seeds showed evidences of germination, and many 
had etiolated epicotyls touching the caps of the bottles, although maintained 
at a 40° temperature. Apparently seeds of these varieties do not fe ae as 
long a cold treatment as most varieties....About 50 Shalil seedlings were 
budded to Yunnan (P.I. 55886). The Yunnan stock was obtained from Prof. 
Blake last winter and it is planned to replace the present Shalil bihock 
Which is a miscellaneous assortment of freestone and cling eae Ss ome h 
the other promising nema-resistant stock, Yunnan. Possibly the latter will 
bear more regularly under our conditions than Shalil...." 


September 6th he reported; "Recently a grower from near Thomaston 
ted the laboratory and told of a cover ee system he is using inh 
peach orchard to prevent erosion, Korean lespedeza is grown in the summer 
in the fall after the lespedeza has gone to seed rye is planted. In 
ing the lespedeza comes up in the rye and later the rye is mowed 
he lespedeza its chance. ‘Thus there is a cover crop on the land 
ly-all year and no danger from fire in the lespedeza in winter. I 
c 
a 


orchard, three years old, late in August and the trees did not seem 
o have quite the vigor they would have were they under cultivation. 
"Several growers have already started pruning their bearing trees 

ing in on those blocks that have lost most of their foliage. Some ane 
ated trees in commercial orchards have a few open blossoms on then. 
rust, which usually causes defoliation of peach trees at this time of 
year, does not seem as severe this year as last, except in certain localities. 
fhe discase is particularly bad in my seedling test block. Bacterial spot 
is responsible for defoliation of the Canadian V's and Sims Cling, and the 
N. J. selections have lost many of their-leaves from this cause. Spray in- 
jury has grown progressively worse in some orchards and the trees are more 
than 50 percent defoliated." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
J. KR. Kienholz, Hood River, Oreg. 


"Bartlett pear picking is just finishing in the upper valley and 
the cannery is running full time," he writes September 1. "Bosc and Anjou 
are being picket at the same date in some of the lower valley (September 
6),...Pressures are running about from 14-16 in Bose and 15-17 in Anjou. A 
thunder shower, the first rain since April 16 of any consequence, may cause 
the fruit to become somewhat firmer....'Final payment for the 1937 crop 
was recently released by the Apple Growers! Association. It was most 
discouraging to growers to find an average indebtedness of approximately 
$100.00 per acre returned for last year's crop. While a small profit was 
realized on certain sizes and) varieties of fruits. the gains, were ala 
wiped -out by prices for the remainder-of the, crop. Asian example, 
Spitzcenberg apples in most cases returned between 3 and 4 cents per box. 
This figure was for the actual fruit and doos not include picking, storage 
house operations, etc. (There seoms to be a similarity betweon Mr. Harley's 
reference, to the growors! optimism regarding fruit prices for this) year, an 
a& recent number of the News Letter,.and>the old. saying about love: '!It's 
nico while it-lasts; butvanfully poor stuff to, live on.) 


EH. S. Degman, Medford, Oreg, 

"Bartlett harvest is about completed," he reports September 3d. 
"What a harvest! After a considerable quantity of fruit had been packed 
it was discovered that varying percentages (up to 50 percent) of the, 
apparently, sound fruit had calyx worms. Practically all orchards in the 
valley had these worms regardless of spray program. Such a condition has 
occurred in certain California districts in former years but not (adnit= 
tedly) here. Since the worms were mostly late second brood, they were 
small and it is hoped that by treating the fruit with methyl bromide gas 
the actual damage can be held -to a minimum." 


R.B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. 
"There has been no rain during the past week and the weather has 
been cool," he writes September 10th. "A frost warning on the 8th was fol- 
lowed by a temperature of 32°F. the next morning. There was no warning 
yesterday but the thermometer on the cranberry bogs dropped to 25° this 
morning. This is about the border line of safety, but there was probably 
no damage since most growers used water for protection. About a half 
dozen cranberry growers have started their harvest, but the picking has 
been postponed on most bogs until next week since the berries have not 
been ripening weil, The low temperatures of the last two nights vill 
hasten coloring of the fruit, but a cold rain would be very acceptable. 
Blucberry ficlds are dry and the bushes are showing some signs of drought 
on light soil. Powdery mildew is abundant and active, particularly in 
those ficlds where the bushes are most vigorous." } 
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DECIDUOUS FRJIT INVESTIGATIONS 
R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. J. (continued) 


Writing-from the: Cranberry and Blueberry Disease Laboratory. on 
September 17th, he added: "Most cranberry growers have started picking, 
but have either interrupted the work or are delaying it as much as.pos- 
sible in order to give the berries a chance to color. The cold nights 
of a week ago added some color to the fruit but a good rain.is badly - 
needed. A few growers are sorting and shipping their EDEN Hearly as 
fast as it is being picked." 


U..§. HORPIOULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
Geomee: Hoffman 


The cultural practice of delaying the turning of the winter 
cover crop of peas and vetch in the pecan orchard until August-September 
and mowing the orchard during the summer months instcad of planting to a 
summer crop is proving very satisfactory. Our expense has becn much re- 
duced and the trees are ppparently suffering less from moisture shortage. 


N. H. Loomis 

"The last of the bunch grape varictics were harvested the week 
ending August 27th. These were Catawba, Ellen Scott, Bog tne and Marguer- 
DLCems LNG. Crop on all of these varieties was very light. 


NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


ca 
cre 


eae N ls Dodge, 


Robson, 


"Defoliation contimes rapidly on the Stuart and Moncymaker trees 
which have not been sprayed with bordeaux," he writes from the U. S. Pecan 
Field Station on September 6th. "At present these Stuart trees have only 
about 5 percent of their foliage and the Moneymaker trees less than 20 
percent of theirs, while the bordeaux and the copper sulphate sprayed trees- 
have about 95 percent of their foliage remaining and most of it in a henlthy 
condition. New leaves are being produced on the defoliated Stuart trees. 
This is a repetition of what is happening to nearly all pecan trees locally 
and makes crop prospects for 1939 look poor. 


"Much of the defoliation is doubtless duc to leaf discase. infection, 
but there are indications that mach of it can be corrected with a copper 
sprey when that spray has little or no control of leaf diseases. Stuart 
and Moneymaker trees on the station which were sprayed with copper sulphate 
Without lime have a heavy infection of leaf diseases, but are holding their 
foliage as well as are the bordeaux sprayed trees. Mr. J. E. Cupples 
plowed his orchard in Jamary with a turning plow, and the turming under of 
the old folinge seems to have given him some control of lenf disenses. Yet, 
his trees look like our unsprayed Stuart trees." 
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Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"Hxcellent control of the twig blight phase of filbert blight was 
obtained in tests carried on during 1937-38 in a young Barcelona filbert 
orchard located near Silverton, Oreg., by the application of a sufficient 
number of properly timed and thoroughly applied bordeaux mixture sprays," 
he reports for the week ending September 10th. 


"The best control was obtained in the plot which received 3 appli- 
cations of bordeaux mixture 4-4-50 applied (1) in early fall (September 1, 
1937) before the occurrence of the first fall rains, (2) in late fall when 
the trees were about half defoliated, and (3) in early spring when the 
leaf buds were breaking open. Not a single tree in this plot was severely 
or even moderately infected, while in the untreated plot 87 percent of the 
trees were moderately to severely infected, 53 percent severely so. 


"The most important single application was apparently the early 
fall treatment, for where this application was omitted the incidence of 
infection was decidedly greater, although a late fall and early spring 
treatment, respectively, did appear to have resulted in a limited reduction 
in the incidence of twig blight. Thus, only 11 percent of the trees in 
the plot which received only the early fall treatment were moderately to 
severely infected, while in the plot which received only the late fall 
application 64 percent of the trees were moderately to severely infected. 
In the plot which received only the early spring application, 76 percent 
of the trees were moderately to severely infected.... 


"The first measurable rain since the forepart of May eccurred in 
western Oregon during the week, almost an inch falling at Corvallis." 


He had written September 3d: "During the latter part of the week 
final results of studies on the time of filbert blight infection were taken. 
As stated in a preliminary report made last April, results of these studies 
seem to indicate that the buds are susceptible to infection practically the 
whole year round as artificial inoculations made approximately monthly 
intervals from June 1, 1937 to February 15, 1938 were always positive in 
at least some instances. However, the most critical part of the infection 
period is apparently the interval from June 1 to Jamary 1, for inocula- 
tions made during this period caused the death of a relatively large per- 
centage of inoculated buds and opening shoots coming therefrom. Inoculations 
made after January 1, 1938 resulted in comparatively fewer infections and 
disease development was not anywhere nearly as extensive as where inocu- 
lations were made in late summer and fall." 
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Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"We have an excellent crop in prospect at Philema this year al- 
though the nuts will be somewhat smaller than normal," he writes from 
the U. S. Pecan Field Station and Laboratory on September 10th. "The 
infestation of shuckworm in the main station orchard is very light 
while that in the other blocks at Philema appears to be as heavy as 
usual. So far the results of our sanitation program are very outstand- 
ing." 


He had written September 3d: "The trips which were made to var- 
ious orchards near Albany brought out very strikingly the injurious 
effects of the early and late drouths which have occurred in this 
section. The early drouths materially cut down the size of the mts 
in most orchards, those suffering the least being the younger well 
spaced and well cared for orchards. The late drouth is causing severe 
defoliation in some orchards and on some varieties, Moore and Money- 
Maker being the most seriously affected. Many trees of these varieties 
have lost at least 50 percent of their leaf area and that remaining 
has lost much of its efficiency. As a result the mts on the trees will 
be poorly filled and most of the trees will probably show a very poor 
bloom next spring. From present indications muts on most varieties, 
except under the best conditions, will all be poorly filled this year. 
it is my present opinion that the crop estimate for Georgia, as of 
August 1st, will prove to have been somewhat optimistic. 


"One of our experimental plots which was visited showed heavy 
damage from a wind and rain storm which occurred about ten days ago- 
The trees are of the Stuart variety under different conditions of 
spacing and pruning. The plots with trees still standing twenty to 
the acre were broken rather seriously, while noticeably less breakage 
occurred in the plots where there are but ten trees per acre. There 
was relatively little difference in the amount of breakage which oc- 
curred between pruned and unpruned trees. One record tree was struck 
and split by lightning." 


LEAD RESIDUE ON FRUIT 


Following receipt from the Treasury Department of a statement 
that investigations by the Public Health Service indicate that the health 
of consumers will not be endangered by the change, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has issued notice that the quantity of lead residue permitted. on 
fruits shipped interstate will be raised to 0.025 grain per. pound of fruit. 
The lead tolerance previously enforced under the Food and Drugs Act was 
0.018 grain per pound. The tolerances for arsenic and fluorine residue 
remain unchanged at 0.01 per pound. 


--Daily Digest 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Asseult-— Several weeks ago, discussing current events, we sent out a 

and Battery ! notice calling attention to an automatic battery filler aveil~ 
able for purchese by operators of officiel cars. Several 

orders were sent in to the Business Office but failed to snow the make of 

storege battery to which the filler would be attached, This information 

is essential, as different makes of batteries have different types of plugs 

in the cells and the proper type of plug must be furnished with the filler. 

So--when you send in your order for an Autometic Battery Filler be sure to 

give us the name of the oettery you are using. 


— See ee 


Railway With the opening of the school year, a teacher was telling her 
Tickets young pupils about Alexender the Grest and pointing out the 

pitfells of ambition, with Alexender weeping because there were 
no more worlds to conquer. Seeking to find whether the idee had pene~ 
trated the minds of her pupils she repeated; "And when he hed conquered 
many lands and finelly Indie, he did not celebrate the victory; instead 
he wept. Why?" There was quite a silence end then one of the smaller 
boys raised his hand. "Please ma'am," he suggested, "maybe he didn't 
know the wey home," 


Because they do not know the way home, or for some other reason, 
our workers now end then find themselves with unusused tickets or por- 
tions of railwey tickets on their hands, What to do? Well, Walter Roney 
has been discussing this very question with the Bureau's Office of Ac- 
counts recently and he says that unused railway tickets or portions of 
tickets, purchased on trensportetion requests, should be sent to our 
Business Office promptly, together with ea statement in Triplicate giving 
transportation request number, &te and place of purchase of ticket, and a 
clear end full description of the actuel class of transportation furn-— 
ished by the carrier, This information is necessary in order to permit 
the railraods to verify the type of service by checking with the deily 
records of their conductors. Since different fares apply to coach and 
Pullman service, the statement should indicate clearly the points be- 
tween which travel was performed in Pullman cars end the points betieen 
which coach service was used, with detes end time of arrivel and departure 
of the treins. 


The Bureau's Office of Accounts emphasizes that all this information is 
needed to secure a prompt and accurate settlement of transportation requests 
on the basis of the local fares for the different types of service furnished, 
Where practicable the carbon (memorandum) copy of the transportation re- 
quest should accompany the explanatory statement. Your cooperetion in | 
supplying this information will expedite tne handling of your own reimburse- 
ment account, as well as the railroad!'s voucher. Under no circumstances shell 
an employee attempt to secure. ea refund from a transportation company for ian 
unused ticket or portion thereof obteined on a Government transportation 
request. 
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Repeirs to In a recent ruling of the Acting Comptroller Generel it is 
Welntolesy, agein emphasized that Government-owned passenger-cerrying 

vehicles shall be used only for cfficial purposes and thes 

no expenditures for maintenence and repair of such vehicles 
in any fiscal yeer shall exceed one-third the purchase price, with a maxi-~ 
mum of $400,00. Purchase price is defined as the selling price of tae 
seme type of cer by reguler deslers of the locality to the general public. 
The first cost of hecters, defrosters, sun visors (but not skid chains), 
etc. neCessary; to the operation of a car is considered a part of the 
purchase price but thereafter replecement or repair of such equipment is 
@ maintenance cost, 


The Acting Comptroller Genersl further directs that detailed record 
shell be kept of ell labor performed by Government employees on such vow 
hicles in the shop of a Federal agency. While tnis portion of upkeep cost 
will not eppeer cn vouchers covering repair parts the full details should 
be available at any time the General Accounting Office may call for then. 
Such labor costs should be shown under "Miseelleneous" in the block "Up-= 
keep end Repeirs" on the monthly statement of opsreting expenses of Govern 
nent-owned possenger-cerrying venicles. 


AMS Vouchers ccvering repains tO such vehicilics snoulid clearis 
identify the particuler car by license or motor number, end should beer 
the following certificete, signed by the rosponsible officer: 


CERTIFICATE 


"J CERTIFY that expenses incurred from the beginning of 
the current fiscal year to tie close of the period covered by 
the attached voucher as subnitted, for maintenance, upkeep, 
and repair of the Government-owned vehicles identified herein, 
which are used exclusively for officiel purposes, have been 
(for any cne vehicle lerein concerned) not nore than one-third 
of the merket price of a new vehicle and in no case in excess 
of $400.00, " 


In the event repairs for any one motor vehicle exceeds the statu- 
tory linitation a full report cf the reason therefor should be nmede to 
our Business Office, 


When passenger-carrying venicles are secured tnrough transfer or 
otherwise from another Government egency, e report should be obteined 
of the cost of repairs for the fiscel year up to the date cf the trensfer. 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VSGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 


Steele eM ORNP Rane lye ee Ni Wook cu ae Tee Rios 


The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


Johns, ferrali, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers end others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the officiel and final word on the subjects. 
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Pecans The sweetest menories of life, our Irish f nds tell us, ere 


the recollection of things forgotten! So 1% we ee certain that 

the pecan growers of Cordele, Ge. and vicinity are just now endeavoring 
to recall some of the things they heve been trying to forget. The pecan 

industry nes suffered from too mich initial prosperity. The yield and 
prices in the early days led. growers-to expect too much fron, the trees. 
It was only natural, of course, for the grover to believe that as his 
trees grey older and larger the crop vould increase and the quality in- 
prove, guaranteeing even better returns. It didn't work out that way, 
and pecen growers ultinately cere around to the belief that Job rust 
have grown at least a few pecans, otherwise he would never have known 
what real trouble was like. And now for the bright side of the picture! 


A clipping from the Macon, Ga. Telegreph of September 20, passed 
to us by ae Re Colle of the U. S. Pecan ee tells us that 
ete are nany forner all=-cotton farmers in South Georgie whe are happy 

tnat they had visicn of the possibilities of pecans as a mone 
about 25 years ago end set out ae acreages in trees Today, when a 
short cotton crop is bringing discoureging prices, cece pioneer pecan 
growers are ready to harvest their best nut crop since their groves began 
to produce on a large scele, bringing them thousands of dollars in ready 
cash. The season opens about October 1. 


cS 
a) 
He 


"In Crisp county especially are pecan growers optinistic," says 
this report. "Last year approximately $150,000 worth of nuts were shippe 
fron ee €. This crop comparing abcut one-third in size to the cotton 
crop in this section, is expected to bring $300,000 alone on the locel 
Market during the 1938 season, 
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"Last season one local grower who had enough faith in the future 
of pecans as a staple money crop 25 years ago to put out thousands of 
young trees, saw his yield increase to 45,000 pounds of choice nuts. This 
season prospects are for 75,000 pounds of nuts from his grove. 


"This farmer a few years ago wes in extremely adverse financial 
circumstances, dus to the fact that for years he had planted large acree 
ages in cotton. But he managed to keep his young pecan trees in a high 
state of cultivation. For several years he has mede much headway from ea 
financial standpoint, meeting his obligations and making necessary pur- 
chases for improving his modern plantation. 


"There are other growers in Crisp county and other sections of 
South Georgia who @ quarter of e century ago prepsred to sofeguard them 
selves financially in the passing years with cash from pecens. They are 
ready for the new season with no fear of mortage foreclosures end. other 
pressing obdligetions that would discourage and handicap them when preper— 
tion for another crop begins. 


"Crisp county pecan growers take especial interest.in every phase 
of cultivetion that would essure larger and better yields. They are con- 
vinced where groves are sprayed systematically many of the discoureging 
factors in producing are entirely eliminated. Lest winter several local 
growers gave their trees thorough spraying with the latest improved machin- 
ery. A checkup now reveals there is the greatest difference in yields 
where trees were spreyed. In the future spraying.on a large scale will be 
one of their main activities.s....! 


Commenting on the clipping, Mr. Cole writes; "A newspaper clipping 
concerning the pecan industry in the vicinity of Cordele, Ga. (about 25 
miles east of Albeny) is enclosed, This clipping gives some importent 
information on the scab spray work, although the time of applications is 
‘somewhat confused. All of the sprays were made during the spring and 
summer, according te our. schedule... 


"Since pecans are now ripening we are kept busy patrolling our 
plots to prevent birds end squirrels from destroying the nuts and vup- 
settings our data," he adds, writing under date of September 24th. "The 


nuts are ripening about two weeks in advance of last season," 


The nevspaper item, incidentally, states thet Georgie alone shipped in 
1937 a million pounds of paper shell pecans to foreign era ete prices rang- 
ing from about 13 to 23 cents per pound. It estimates that last year some 
63,000,000 pounds of pecans were sold over the entire ee cae belt. 
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ASH Hineh. Tueson\. Asc. 


"Pecan filling is progressing setisfectorily in Arizona at the 
present time," he writes September 21. "Hach year's experience finds us 
with a . 1ittie better understanding of irrigation and otner practices 
weich give tne best results. -More of the growers sacn year heve ae 
the sug<esstions of crchard menazement that have developed frem our studies 


3m at 
on the physiology of filling. This year practically all growers ee Tol- 
lowed definite moisture control practices. The quality of filling anc na- 
turity generally has imoroved each year and present indications are that 
= nal 


+ 


it will be quite satisfactory this season. This is a far cry fron the 
serious losses wrich occurred in 1933 end 1934 when the success of pecan 
growing in Arizona was in doubt because of yoor filling and neturity. 


">is year in the Yuma valley the last irrization was given = 
several orcnerds the early part of Juiy. This coincides with the tin 
when tne Host rapid growth of nut is initiated and has seemed to seovide 
for satisfactory size of nuts end sufficient moisture to carry the trees 
through harvest. This schedule seems to be a very practical one in this 
valley wnere a high water table provides some HORS OU S to the trees. In 
districts where underground weter is net availecle light furrow irrizea- 
tions during the summer seem to be a practical method. 


(ot) 


"As previously reported, blossoning wes considersbly deleyed tzis 
year because of the werm winter which preceded. This raised some gues 
tion as to whether pollination and normal development of nuts and kernel 
would occur this year. Present evidence indicates that no harm was done 
to nuts or eee It cennct be determined yet if the nuts will be de- 
layed in reaching maturity. 


"The work on Texas roct rot, Phynatotrichun omivorun, being con- 
ducted cooperatively by Dr. Streets of the Arizcone station end Mr. 
Brinkerhotf, is giving decidedly encourazing results. Soil applications 
and injections wita various chemicals as ermmonium sulfete, ammoniun phos— 
phate, sulfur, and sulfuric acid have seemed to slow down the activity 
of the disease to where fewer trees are lost. 


NTaess treatments when fcllowec by cultural practices which elin- 
inate crops anc other vegetation wnich are susceptible to tne root rot 
organism and upon which it can grow and perpetuate itself seem to offer — 
promise of a practical control for roct rot in pecan orchards. A series 
of 38 soil tanks consisting of 50 gellon steel drums containing 600 pounds 
of soil each was installed at the University Farm. Four series of 9 tanks 
each containing soils from 4 orchards under experimental study were given 


the treatment used in the field for closer study of the GEESE NONE of the 
treatment end rapidity of leeching," 
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Max Be Hardy 2 Albany, Ga. 


"Splitting of the. shucks ‘on most varieties of nuts is occurring 
very extensively," he reports September 24th, "However, it is hardiy | 
likely that much harvesting will be done until the latter pert of October, 
but it is probable. that most varieties will be ready at thet time. The 
Stuart varicty is usually one of the latest to ripen but is as far ad. 
vanced as the Schley at: this: time." 


He had written September 17th; "Field work included the harvesting 
of chestnuts and the teking of notes on the sprouting of pecan stunps trat— 
ed witn different chemicals, as well as making general observations of 
crop conditions. The chestnut harvest is completed for the yeer, a total 
of ebout 480 pounds of chestmuts having been harvested. In the stump 
killing experiment, sodium arsenite was the only material which showed any 
killings This material either prevented all sprouting or so affected the 
stuns that. the sprouts were very weak.... 


"A major portion of the week was spent in travel, observing nany 
pecan orchards in Mississippi and Alabama~—- anc it was concluded that pecan 
growing in Georgia is not quite as discouraging as nas been tuought at 
times! ....One of the outstanding observations made was that the best ore 
chards in all instances were those in which an intercrop had been grown. 

In other instances even one cultivation of the tree rows caused a striking 
improvenient in the condition of the trees. 


"Throughout Mississippi and southern Alabama the Stuart variety 
appeared to be doing the best. Success along the Gulf coast was also 
fairly good. Opinions of various growers varied in regard to the Lewis 
variety and others. Trees of the Lewis which were seen generally Looked 
good, Some seedlings of promise were seen and arrangements were mace for 
obtaining budwood next year fortest in this section. Some of the best 
of tnuese were found at Pascagoula, Miss., where many of the nore commonly 
planted varieties originated. 


"Topworking of seedling. pecan trees was observed in western Misse 
issippi near Vicksburg and the method of bark grafting used had given 
good results. Farther south at Lumberton, the same metnod had not been 
so successful and strengthens the idea that climatic conditions may aff 

he results, as we have nad rélatively poor results here at Albany, too. 
It is thoucht that climetic conditions may elter the nutritional condi- 
tion of the scion wood sufficiently. to cause poor growth where winter — 
and spring temperatures are high. ngele 


ect 


"Trees and nut crops were found to be fairly good to zood in cen- 
tral enc eastern Alabana end generally throughout Georgia." 
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F. N. Dodge, Robson, Le. 

Writing from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on September 17th, he 
made the following comment, interesting in connection with Mr. Hardy's 
report on @ preceding page of experiments in stump killing; "During 
the week a check has been made of the number of stumps. in. the pruning 
block waicn are sprouting, in order to determine tne effectiveness of 
burning in controlling sprouting. Déta showed 9 percent of the burned 
stumos end 97 percent of the unburned stumps sprouting. Also there are 
fewer and weaker sprouts on the sprouting burned stumps than on the. un- 
burned stumps, !! 


He has written September 26th; "Defoliation continues but less 
rapidly tnen in the past. Stuart and Moneymaker trees not sprayed with 
bordeaux are nearly entirely defoliated and are meking second growth.. 
Some have tue. appearance of spring. It is easy to forsee the effect of 
this on next year's crop from these trees. 


"Bordeaux sprayed Stuart trees in the cultivatsd plots in the 
Cultural Experiment have lost about 20 percent of their foliage, wnile 
Stuart trees in the same plot sprayed with copper sulphate have lost 


less foliage tnen have those sprayed with bordeaux." 


Milo N. Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


; "The almonds are now ripening very fast in the breeding tract 
es well es in commercial orchards," he writes September 24th. 


"The harvest is considerably later than tne average and much 
later then last year. The crop is very good in the breeding tract and 
it is about all that we can do at the present time to kcep up with then. 
The exceedingly hot weather we heave had during September has hastened 
the ripening somewhat." 

He wrote August 27th: "jfork on. tne almond breeding project has 
been continued. A careful examination has. been mede of Field 6 to see 
how meny of the 2,800 trees are ripening their almonds at this time. It 
is clearly the latest season we have ever had for harvesting almond 
VAGUS Glo Sielet 6 ‘ 


"Some data were obtained in different places regarding the Jordan- 
olo end Harpareil hybrid almonds. In most cases the trees appeared to be 
in good condition and have made a thrifty srowth under all conditions in 
comparison withthe common commercial verietics. The Jordanalo seems to 
be holding up well against the red spider and seems ‘to be far more resis- 


Harparcil,"! 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Lee 'W. Hutchins, enroute. Fruitetree Virus Diseases 


"The past week has been devoted to work on the Muir peach disease, 
at Chico," He writes October 2, "iaps of the Rath and Brown orchards of 
the liuir variety were meade, in which tree-—by-—tree records are kept to 
note natural spread of tne disease, behavior of old or new cases, first 
appearence. of symptoms on termination of the incubation period, effect 

of pruning, and other miscellancous. observations. evere dchorning of 
trees representing old cases: of the discase failed to stimulate extended 
new limb growtn;: profuse lateral branching with snort internodes resulted 
and such trees are extremely dwarfed, with rich deep—green, large, flat 
leaves snowing no yellowish discolorations or mosaic patterns. In this 
respect, ‘the Muir disease bears a strong resemblance to phony discase 

in the Southeast, although detailed studies on symptomatology, varietal 
‘response in peach and in other species of Prunus grafted on Muir-discasc- 
affected trees, together with the results of certain transmission tests, 
shortness of incubation period, end failure to give a positive phony- 
disease laboratory test, definitely establish the fact that muir discase 
is distinct from phony disease and can not be regarded as a manifestation 
of the latter disorder in an environment markedly different from that of 
Georgia and other southeastern States." 

Writing from Hood River, Oreg. on September 18th he said; "Inspec 
tions of orchards for peach mosaic end other: fruit tree virus diseases 
were made enroute, particularly in the Sente Clare Valley and at Santa 
Rosa, Celif., At the latter point an interesting hour was spent in the 
Lutner Buroank Garden, situated in the town of Santa Rose, on U. » Hign- 
wey No. 101. Mrs. Burbank still occupies the residence, but the Garden 
has becn taken cover by the Junior College of Santa Rosa. 

"Sone of Burbank's most famous hybrids and introd uecd pleats are 
being cared for, Annuals are naintained, propagated from seed. Woody 
plants are propagated by budding or grafting from the originals as. the 
latter show sings of deterioration or death. Original plants of the 
spineless cactus, hybrid walnut, and hybrid mulberry are very Vigorous 
end in excellent condition, The Gerden contains several Prunus hybrids 
and iatroduced:- species, Packets of seeds, photographs, and sourvenirs in 
the nature of paper knives and weights nade from prunings of some:of the 
hybrids, and fruits in season, are cffered for sale.'! 


CaO whesse. Davis Osa. 


"During the past week. one pear seedling fron the seedling block 
at Davis was selected as having considerable promise," he writes September 
e4 Whe fruit is nost nearly compareble to Winter Nelis, which it sone- 
what resembles in shape, size and quality. -It is of the best in dessert 
quality, and is completely covered with a rich, golden brown: russet. It 
seoens to cevelop best quality when picked a week to 10 days after Bartlictt. 
The parentaze is uncertain, except thet Bartlett is one perent."! 
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DECIDUQUS #RUIT INVESTICATIO ONS. ie 


Hersey 


Came. TISEAECEES tase. ee 
"The accuracy ‘of some of my. . prognostications’ ts quite amazing, " 
he writes in his report of September 26th. 


"In an earlier report I prophesied that this would bé a good 
season for apple -coloring.. This expression must have been overheard, 
for shortly afterward. someone turned on the. heat and ‘we have been 
experiencing one ofthe hottest Septembers that has been recorded. 
Along with high daily temperatures the nights also remained warn. 
Consequently, this together. with some otker factors such as forest’ 
fire smoke, has resulted in. very poor coloring weather indéed. Some 
of the fruit is badly sunburned,. "buckskinned" and watercored: Some 
varieties such as Jonathan end Delicious appear to be maturing rapid=~ 
ly but without the desired coloring. This is not by any means as 
long a growing season as was experienced in 1934 but it shows sane of 
the characteristics of that.year in so far as fruit conditions are 
concerned. 


"The total tonnage of. apples from the Wenatchee district will ~ 
not be as large as the early estimates. This is primarily due to im 
crease in.cullage percentage as the result of rather severe late cod- 
aone noth SSO EO ul 
John H. 


Genes Fort Valles 


Gae 


"Te final Palmires on the 1938 Geore ia peach movenént, ‘released - 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, show that 7,322 cars were 
shipped fron Georgia this year by rail," he reports September 26th. "The 
equivalent of 750 cars moved by truck were inspected also. The latter 
accounts for only a portion of the truck movement, however. The total 
“Is roughly equal to the 10-year average. 


"Peach County, despite its small size, “Lived ‘ap to its name and - 
shipped more peaches than any other county in the State. Fort Valley 
with 1,019 cars had almost double the number of cars of any other ship— 
ping point. The data verifies the impressions received in traveling 
about the State, that this section is coming back strongly in péach 
production. | | 


One of :the interesting features of the senson, as brought out in 
the report, was the overlapping of the Early.Hiley movement from South 
Georgia: and the Early Rose movement from Central and North Georgia. ‘Since 
Harly Hiley is a relatively new variety just coming into commercial produc- 
tion, this conflict will tend to become more serious in future years. ‘The 
advantage is all with the Early Hiley, since it is a freestone of superior 
Quality, and the probable result will be the disappearance of many Early 
Rose orchards from late-ripening sections." 
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VEGETABLE BREEDING AT CHARLESTON 


What use is pure science? Didn't practical men.get along all right 
without technical training in plant breeding? Dr. Charles F. Poole touched 
on these questions in a talk early in August, before the South Carolina 
Economic Society of Charleston, §. 0., oM the plant breeding work at the 
Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory. 


In the beginning, he conceded, we had to go along with the trial and 
error method because there was little fundamental information available for 
the guidance of the plant breeder. Remarkable discoveries were sometimes 
made, too. Eventually, however, we realized that this guess and test method 
was slowing up progress and that fundamental data, obtained by men with tech- 
nical training, was essential to speed up the work. Now, of course, leading 
industrial concerns as well as scientific organizations. know that they can 
not operate at full efficiency without the aid of technically trained work- 
ers who conduct fundamental research. 


The Regional Vegetable Brocdiine Laboratory at Charleston, S. C0. is 
the only institution in the world dealing exclusively with fundamental prob- 
lems connected with the breeding of vegetables. The Southeast has long 
been a large producer of vegetables and the increase of late years: has been 
nothing less than amazing. The acreage devoted to truck vegetable cultiva- 
tion in Texas, Louisiana and North Carolina has increased 600 percent since 
1919; that of South Carolina and Oklahoma, 500 percent; and that of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Florida and Georgia from 300 to 400 percent. All is not well 
with this huge industry, however. Many varieties now grown are poorly adap- 
ted to the Southeast, and the shipping and general qualities of some of the 
others are far from ideal. The responsibility for placing at the disposal 
of the grower the best varieties, and of making certain that he uses the 
best methods of growing and handling, rests with the research specialist. 
The time has passed for dependence on haphazard methods for procuring new 
varieties through chance discoveries. Now we deliberately synthesize new 
varieties to meet particular needs. Some of the problems are local in their 
nature and can be handled to advantage by the State station workers; others 
are of wide general importance, emphasizing the need for such a ete tton as 
that at Charleston, to do foundation work. 


At present we are concentrating our principal efforts on five vege- 
tables: beans, cabbage, tomatoes, sweet corn and watermelons. Foundation 
material of all of these has been obtained from various parts of the world 
as well as from all available sources in this country, and assembled at 
Charleston where with the help of the latest technological aids we are 
sorting out the hereditary factors responsible for superior characters 
preparatory to combining them in new and superior varieties especially 
suited to the needs of the Sowtheast. 
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.We Have. found snap beans resistant to certain forms of rust when 
grown in other parts of the country are not resistant to all forms @f 
rust in the Charleston area, whereas snap beans resistant to local forms 
of rust lack other desirable qualities. We are going ahead to combine 
the desirable characters of both sorts in an improved snap bean. 


The present dominant commercial variety of cabbage grown in South 
Carolina is fairly cold-hardy, of fair quality, liable to bolt under 
adverse conditions, has not the most desirable head shape for shipping, 
and is not as true-breeding in its varietal characteristics as we should 
like. We are inbreeding and selecting among all obtainable types and 
forms of cabbage in an effort to separate out desirable characters than 
- can be recombined. 


In sweet corn we are developing lines or varieties highly resis- 
tant to the earworm and which retain the high quality of the sweet corn 
sorts in demand for market and for home gardens. 


We find many difficulties to overcome in securing our ideal to- 
mato for the Southeast. We are now selecting the best of our strains 
for later hybridization, selection and rigid testing to develop varieties 
able to resist cracking and disease attacks. We need tomatoes with 
heavy foliage to protect the fruit from the sun, and plants that bear 
fruits well up from the ground as protection in wet summer rainy seasons. 
And, of course, we need varieties that will ship well. 


With the watermelon we are looking toward the production of new 
sorts considerably sweeter, and with superior flavor and flesh texture. 
There are interesting possibilities, too, in watermelons with new and 
pleasing color combination in skin and flesh. We need, too, watermelons 
of a size and shape better suited to the modern home refrigerator! At 
the same time, of course, we are bearing in mind the importance of resis- 
tance to such widespread diseases as wilt and anthracnose, and the ob- 
taining of melons that will not bruise or crack in shipping, and which 
will keep longer than the sorts now commonly grown, thus lengthening 
the season of shipping and use. 


; In connection with these efforts we must consider the wide variety 
of climate and soils in the Southeastern United States, which taken in 
connection with the mumber of new varieties we are obtaining, means that 
if most of the resulting new lines fail to attract general attention or 
prove widely adapted, at least a few of. them are practically certain to 
meet local needs here and there. A new variety good in one locality may 
be unsatisfactory in another, but with large scale production of new sorts 
the chance for succéss is infinitely greater. 


We intend to uncover the fundsmental facts necessary as a basis 
for successful vegetable breeding and make them available for the use 
of our cooperators and all others interested. 
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Edwin ‘smi th Wenatchee, Wash. 


"The first picking of Delicious, : Richared, and Starking. apples 
in our harvesting maturity studies was made in this district on September 
,9th (135 days from full bloom). ‘The apples were still immature but com- 
mercial harvesting. started in this orchard on September. 12th as: the Dis- 
trict Horticultural: Office decided to-certify BaeG Delicious as: "mature" 
on September 14 (140 days from full bloom). ee 


"Even the Starking were noe ole collomed on this date as prevailing 
temperatures had been high, whereas Delicious had only a few pale stripes. 
As the very first cars which were shipped from the Earl Cowin orchard, 
Wapato, on September 9th brought the grower $1.75 per box and: the earliest 
cars from Wenatchee sold for $1.50, quite a few cars of: Starking were’ 
picked and shipped last week. Then Delicious harvesting operations stopped. 


"Judging from the lots picked September 14 (142 days from full bloom), 
both Delicious and the red strains should be satisfactorily mature any time 
this week. However, the days keep hot and the night temperatures have re- 
mained high for this time of year, barely going below 50°F. just before sun- 
rise, so thnt any color development has been 'feeble' and some of the color 
secured during the first three weeks in Ausust seems to have faded. Had 
color development been normal, Delicious harvesting would have been in full 
swing this week, whereas it is at a standstill. By next week Delicious will 
be so mature that harvesting will have to start. If this weatter continues 
they will pack out heavy in ‘the Fancy grade. 


"Jonathan packing has been dragging due to poor color and low prices. 
The third-brood codling moth injury has been so-severe that the wastage is 
terrific. Many Jonathan crops will not be harvested for this reason. ' Even 
Jonathan crops like the one in the Van Valkenburg orchard which was quite 
clean in August now has heavy worm damage. A car of Jonathans from the 
Ribbon Cliff orchard was held up at Wenatchee because the official sample 
showed fluorine residue above the tolerance and was rewashed at the American 
Fruit Growers! plant. In rewashing, they sorted out 20 percent on account 
of codling moth injury which was not detected at the time when the apples 
were originally packed...... 


"Never before has ‘there been so much fruit wastage in this district. 
Some xpricot orchards, especially on Wenatchee Heights, were left unpicked. 
With Bartlett pears at $8.00 per ton for No. 1 grade and $4.00 per ton for 
No. 2 grade, many growers left their orchards untouched. The-fruit is now 
rotting on the ground and when driving past these orchards the odor of fer- 
menting fruit is quite as pronounced as was the fragrance from the blossoms 
in early May." 
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TRAINING CLASS FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE INSPECTORS 


"A training class for fruit and vegetable inspectors of the Bureau 
or Agricultural Economics was conducted in New York City during the entire 
month of September," writes C. 0. Bratley of the section of handling, trans- 
portation and storage and market disease investigations." A total of 13 men 
from several of the eastern States, including 3 from Florida, were brought 
together for it, the first training class since 1935, Instruction on the 
identification of market diseases of fruits and vegetables was given by Dr. 
Ramsey, who came east from Chicago, Dr. Wiant and myself. Ah attempt was 
made to use actual disease specimens in the instruction work so that much 
of our time was spent in obtaining diseased materials from the various City 
markets handling low quality produce. The final examination for the course 
consisted of the identification of diseases on 3O different specimens." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Pay for The clergyman, wishing to get an idea of the way his sermon 
Holidays had appealed to the congregation, called in the janitor and 

asked him how he liked it. "I think it was a grand sermon, 
your riverence," said the man. "What did you like best about it?" the 
clergyman wanted to know. "Well, now that you be askin! me, I'll tell 
ye: What took holt of me most was yer riverence's parsevarance--the way 
ye wint over the same thing again end again and agin." 


Since it is usually a good bit better to be safe than sorry, we 
are more than willing to go over things again and again, to be sure 
that you know where you stand. For example, we have been receiving a 
mumber of inquiries as to whether or not employees working under letters 
of authorization and who have worked contimuously for a month or more 
should be paid for a holiday occurring within the period of their service 
but on which day they did not work. 


Personnel Circular No. 66, dated July 27, 1938, called attention 
to Public Resolution No. 127, approved June 29, 1938, which directs that 
whenever regular employees of the Federal Government whose compensation 
is fixed at a rate per day, per hour or on a piece basis are relieved or 
prevented from working solely because of a holiday or any other day on 
which the departments and establishments of the Government are closed by 
Executive Orders, they shall receive the same pay for such days as for 
other days on which an ordinary day's work is performed. 


It is the opinion of Department officials, however, that employment 
under letters of authorization must be regarded as temporary and intermitten' 
rather than regular, such employees being paid on a basis of wages 
actually earned. Therefore they cannot be paid legally for a holiday 
on which they render no service. 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS. AND DISHASES 
See Mh MnO gp ie NenN on uees R. 


The Official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter: is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the vrior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 


and so are not necessarily the official: and final word on the subjects. 
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Potatoes We are still hearing enthusiastic comments on the very suc-— 

cessful meeting of potato workers late in August at Presque 
Isle and Fredericton. If further evidence were needed that potato breed- 
ing problems and objectives cut across State lines and international bor- 
ders and involve large regions of the entire country, it’ will bo found 
in the success of this conference of scientists cooperating in the na- 
tional breeding work, There were 71 in attendance at Presque Isle, Me. 
August 22 to 24, and 57 at the August 25 meeting at the Dominion Experi- 
ment Farm, Fredericton, New Brunswick. These workers represented 10 
fewer than 17 States, 5 provinces of Canada and Cuba} 


Since the program was inaugurated a few years ago cooperatively 
between the State experiment stations and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, these summer confcrences have been considered a part of 
the potato breeding work. Results to date indicate that they have be- 
come one of the most important parts of the program. The August mecting 
was a step in advance as it represented a joint meeting of Canadian and 
United States workers interested in potato improvement and pathological 
problems. 


Dr. F. As Krantz, who is in charge of vegetable investigations at 
the University of Minnesota, and who has had a wide experience in potato 
breeding, led the discussion on breeding methods. Dr. BE. S. Schultz of 
our Division-led the discussion on virus diseases and demonstrated in 
the greenhouse and with cages in the field the technique and extent of 
work necessary to identify the various virus diseases, separate them one 
from another, and keep them separate; and our colleague Dr. Charles F. 
Clark described the work on bree@ing for scab resistance. Superintendent 
(-C, Fe Bailey of the Dominion Expcriment Station demonstrated that cx- 
cellent work in potato breeding ond pathology is being done by our neigh- 
bors across the Canadian border, 
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Speaking of cooperation, the interdependence of the plant breeder 
and pathologist is. certainly illustrated strikingly by the work in breed- 
ing for resistance to virus diseases, Little knowledge, if-any, would 
be had concerning the inheritance of resistance to these diseases if it 
had not been for thé preliminary studies of such workers as Dr. Schultz 
of our Division, Dr. Donald Folsom, head of the department of plant 
pathology of the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, and others in 
classifying the viruses and bringing order out of chaos, and less would 
be known about: the behavior of the viruses if it were not: for the new 
productions of,.the plant breeders. 


The work on brecding for scab resistance was described by Dr. 
Charles F, Clark of our Division. Demonstration material from the scab 
tests indicated a high degree of reststance in some of the seedling lines. 
The most promising seedling varicties from the commercial standpoint in- 
herited their resistance to scab from Richter's Jubel or Hindenburg, 
although some degrce of resistance is to be found in Golden, Russet Bur- 
bank, Russet Rural and in selfed lines of Katahdin, 


Scab resistant varieties would have an advantage not only on land 
where scab is now the limiting factor in growing a profitable crop of 
potatoes, but also in sections where scab can be held under control by 
soil management, It is quite possible that soil management to control 
scab is not the most efficient in raising potatoes. If commercial var- 
ieties were available highly resistant to scab it would be possible in 
some sections, that is, to lime the soil, produce better legume crops 
‘and as a result higher yields of prime potatoes. 


The late blight resistance plots also aroused much interest. These 
plots at Presque Isle were sprayed with blight spores instead of bordeaux 
mixture during the growing season. Blight started early and continued to 
fruit late so that all.susceptible lines were killed about the middle of 
August. A 7-acre field of Sebago, our new blight resistant variety, at- 
tracted decided attention. This field was not sprayed for blight control 
yet showed little injury from the disease in contrast to many farmers! 
fields of Green Mountain that had been sprayed regularly and: were dead 
or nearly dead in spite of attempts to control the discase. Reiner Bonde, 
associate pathologist of the Maine Station, says that in years of studying 
late blight resistance in tubers he has yet to find tubcrs -of Sebago rot- 
ting in the ground because of late blight. This is in decided contrast 
to Green Mountain potatoes in which he has sometimes found more than 50 
percent of the tubers developing rots at digging time. Too, he has found 
the Sebago somewhat more resistant to scab than the Green Mountain. 


If the Sebago can be grown and marketed to advantage, it will save 


the farmers much expense and drudgery in the production of the potato crop-- 


and, incidentally, give us another million-dollar-a-year dividend producer! 
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DECIDUOUS. FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


R. B. Wilcox, Pemberton, N. d. 


"T have found during the past week that there are still a good 
many cranberry growers who have not completed their harvest," he writes 
October E5th. "It now appears that picking will continue until close to 
the end of the month. It is now estimated that the total crop at Whites-— 
bog will be-at least 20 percent under their original cstimate, and some 
other growers on certain bogs have run as low as 50 percent. Final figures 
will not be in for some time." 


Heavy rains the latter part of September caused Rancocas Creek 
to rise to record levels. The lake at Browns Mills overflowed the road 
and washed out the lower face of the dam about one-third of the way 
across the road through the dam still held. Many bridges were washed 
out or undermined. He reported October 1, however, that most of the 
streams had returned to their banks and work was under way repairing dams, 
bridges and roads. All streets in Mount Holly were reopened by September 
26th, and most highways were passable. "Cranberry picking was resumed . 
on practically all properties. It does not seem likely that this final 
flooding of cranberries (the fourth for the season on numerous bogs( will 
do any greet amount of damage, although it is possible that the keeping 
quality of some of the ripe fruit will be affected unfavorably." 


H. Fe. Bergman, Hast Wareham; Mass. 


Writing on October 4th he says: "Cranberries from experimental 
plots on a bog near Assonet were screened this week, The berries from 
this bog always rot badly. These berries had been picked a week before 
they were screened. The amount of rot in the check plots varied from 26 
to 34 percent. On many other parts of the bog we estimated that 30 to 50 
percent of the berries were rotten when picked. As this bog has an area 
of about 17 acres and would have a crop this year of sbout 60 barrels per 
acre it is evident that so much spoilage means a heavy loss to the grower. 
On our plots three plots each sprayed with three different kinds of spray 
respectively had only 10 to 12 percent of rot. The sprays used were red 
copper oxide with bentonite, bordeaux 5-2-50 and copper hydro 40. The 
last is a commercial preparation, Last year's trial of this material was 
not entirely conclusive but the results this year compare very favorably 
with those of bordeaux, 


"As harvesting proceeds the growers are finding that the yield con- 
tinues to fall below the estimate. The Howes are falling short even more 
than the Early Blacks did. It seems somewhat doubtful now if the crop in 
Massachusetts will make as much as 300,000 barrels instead of the 365,000 
estimated before picking began. The opening price on Early Blacks was set 
at $8.60 a barrel but has lately advanced a little.! An incubator test 
indicates that the keeping quality of the berries will be poor this year. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


G. A. Meckstroth, Willard, N.C. 


Writing from the Coastal Plain Station on September 24th he says; 
"During the past week I visited several blueberry fields in an effort to 
check up on the prevalence and varioctal susceptibility of the different 
varieties to mildew and leaf snot. At the farm of F. Coville, Takinson, 
N. C., Pioneer was worst affected by mildew, followed by Cabot, Concord, 
scammell and-June. June was practically free of mildew, there being only 
a trace on the upper surface of a few of the leaves. On the farm of Mr. 
Huntington, Pioneer was also the variety worst affected, followed by Rubel, 
Cabot, Rancocas and Concord. On the farm of Mr. Crabbe at Magnolia, Pio- 
neer was the worst, followed by Cabot, Jersey, Rubel, Scammell, Rancocas, 
Stanley, Concord, and June, The variety Concord was not altogether: free 
of mildew, but it is apparent that it was not injured very much. On the 
farm of F, Coville the unsprayed Soncord plants looked.better than the 
sprayed Pioneer plants. 


"Mr. Coville mide one application of 4-4-50 bordeaux plus one pound 
fish oil soap about the middle of July. The difference between the sprayed 
and unsprayed Pioneer plants was very striking. On the wnsprayed plants the 
leaves were henvily coated with mildew and.the fungus was producing the per- 
fect stage on both the upper and lower leaf surfaces. On the sprayed plants 
there was evident a greyish cast, but apparently the spray had rendered the 
fungus inactive and had stopped its further development. The variety June 
was practically free of mildew; 211 I saw was a mere trace on the upper sur- 
face of a-few leaves. In July, when iir. Coville did his spraying, there was 
so little mildew present on June that he decided not to spray it at all.... 


"There was wide variation in the reaction of the different varieties 
to leaf spot. On the farm of Mr. Huntington the leaf spot was worst on Rubel, 
followed by Rancocas, Concord, Pioneer and Cabot in the order named. At Mr. 
Crabbe's I believe that Rancocas and Concord, probably, were the worst for 

. leaf spot followed by Cabot, Stanley, Rubel, Pioneer, Scammel, June and 
Jersey in the order named. 


John H. Weinberger, Fort Valley, Ga. 


"We have had several mornings this past week when the temperature 
dropped below 45°F,, giving us 11 hours of temperature below 45°--a modest 
beginning for the season, with more to follow!" he writes October 10th. 

"Two Early Rose trees growing in buckets ‘rere placed in the control chamber, 
where temperatures are not allowed to fall below 45°; two were vlaced out- 
doors in shade, and two in sunlight. This will provide an opportunity for 
determining whether 45° is as effective as lower temperatures in breaking 
the rest period,'! 
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DECIDUOUS #RUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
Lee M. Hutchins, Fruit. tree virus diseases. 


Writing from Chico, Calif. on October 8th he says; "Prune dieback 
is extremely severe this year in the vicinity of ‘Chico. . Whole orchards 
appear to be almost dead, with -the trees giving the appearance of a fire 
having swept through the plantings. At first, I thought it was a ques- 
tion of the growers becoming discouraged with the price of dried prunes 
and withholding irrigation water in the orchards, perhaps intending to 
abandon them, but this was not the case. The orchards were well watered. 
In riding through the orchard district near Chico, one is impressed with 
the extensive almond culture and the number of young orchards." 


He had written September. 27th of a trip to the Hood River, Oreg. 
country, inspecting cherry. orchards: with Mr. Reevés and Mr. Kienholz, 
especially trees showing symptoms suggestive of virus diseascos. "On Septem- 
ber <lst Harley, Reeves and I called at the Wenatchee branch of the Wash- 
ington Experiment. Station, talked with Mr. F. L. Overley and others, and 
saw a demonstration of the new spraying cquipment whereby concentrated 
chemicals are injected into the pipe line under controlled conditions 
regulating dilution of the spray mixture or solution as it reaches the 
nozZles, Later, Mr. Harley showed us his simple but ingenious technique 
HOU girdling, which he calls. ‘string ring." “I can't wait to try it out 
on some of the: virus’ diseases}! 


EH. S. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 


Writing from the Pear Field Station on October 6th he says: Winter 
Nelis harvest is now under way and vrobably will be completed by Oct. 15. 
Since the last report, John Grim and I have been making nitrate determina- 
tions on the soil samples collected during the past season. We know now 
that we have had some trees growing in Meyer Clay Adobe soil containing from 
<0-100 ppm of nitrate for a good portion of the growing season. Computed 
on the basis of soil solution, the nitrate content is pretty hish, but, 
during this season, no external evidence of this nitrate has been evi- 
“dent. Samples: of the tree tissue have been taken but not yet analyzed to 
see if there has been any appreciable uptake of nitrogen. 


"Only a small number of leaves has fallen'to date. The t 
alfalfa plots show a yellowing of the foliage since harvest as c 
to the cultivated plots. This is the first timc this season that color 
differences have been noticed in these four plots. A light frost occurred 
this morning sand the leaves will probably fall in the near future. 


-"Final counts show that we cought 1,789 codling moth in our two 
traps, on an average of 894 per trap for the season. The first moth was 
caught April 30 and the last one on September 2. The peak days catch on 
May 22 was 220 (110 per trap). and 190 were caught the next day." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


GC. HE. Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 


. "Filbert harvest is practically over with," he writes October 1. 
"The crop is short as compared to the estimates, which will probably place 
it about on the level with or a little shorter than last year's crop. The 
sale has been unusually good, with an increase of a cent a pound over the 
prices of last year. The biggest association sold out over 10 days ago, 

‘even before any nuts have been shipped. The independent buyers have been 

scrambling for nuts to. fill their orders. 


"Walnut harvest has not started, although it will be on very soon 
now as heavy rains occurred the last of the week, and the nuts are crack- 
ing and dropping fast now. 


"All through the season the walnut trees have looked exceptionally 
healthy and vigorous until approximately a month ago when yellowing began 
to be noticed. At this time many orchards have a great portion of the 
leaves on the ground so that the crop will be harvested from among the 
leaves. This shedding has occurred not only on unirrigated but also on ir- 
rigated orchards. The few orchards that are irrigated do not present any 
better appearance than do non-irrigated orchards. What effect this will 
have on the crop we do not lnow," 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga, 


"The shuckworm counts at Philema showed some very interesting re- 
sults," he reports October 8th. "In the portions of the orchard where 
sanitation was practiced the average number of shuckworms per nut was 
just about one-half that of any other section of the orchard even though 
in previous years these other sections had shown a somewhat lesser in- 
festation. Spraying during the late summer with nicotine-oil sprays 
slightly reduced the infestation as compared with sanitation alone. In 
the old seedling orchard where shuckworm has been very serious each.year 
a large-number of parasite pupa cases was found in the shucks than in 
any other section. The Stuart snucks had a higher infestation than the 
Schley, due probably, to the facts that infested Schley nuts drop more 
readily than infested Stuart nuts and that the Stuart shells hardened 
sooner than the Schley." 


John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 


"A number of visitors have inspected our plots, several coming 
from distances as far as 100 miles," he writes October 8th, "They are 
favorably impressed by our results and at least two, after studying our 
results, have signified their intention of purchasing spray machines. for 
next year," 
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NUT. INVESTIGATIONS 
FN, Dodge, Shreveport, La. 


"Six hundred and- fifty pounds of Moore and Schley nuts were har- 
vested this. week," he writes from the U. S. Pecan Field Station on Oc- 
tober 10th. "Moore quality is very poor, with the shucks sticking 
badly. Part of this apparently is due to shuckworm, but much of it can 
not be attributed to that cause. A similar condition is becoming evi- 
dent on the Success variety, and this condition seems to be associated 
with the early defoliation; since most of it is on shoots which have lost 
“nearly all their foliage, and shoots with considerable foliage seem to 
have fewer nuts with dry shucks than do the defoliated ones. 


"The shucks are not sticking badly on the Schley trees, but they 
are not opening as they should. Much shell splitting is. present with 
the Schley nuts. This is not due to sprouting, but to too high a de- 
gree of filling. : : 


Paul W. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg, 


"The filbert harvest is now practically over," he writes Octo- 
ber 6th. : "In spite of the fact that the 1938-crop was one of the 
largest on record, it has been completely sold. .In general, the quality 
of the crop was not vp to par, there being a relatively high percentage 
of 'blanks! in the crop. Walnut harvest is now in progress in seedling 
“orchards and will get under way in Franquette plentings this coming 
week, ‘The’ prospects are for a bumper crop." 


TUNG OIL INVESTIGATIONS 
George F, Potter, Bagalusa, La. (U.S. Field Lab. for Tung Investigations) 


"Our selection is based primarily on oil production per acre over 
a term of years," he writes October 8th discussing. selection of superior 
tung trees to be tested as parents of new strains or varieties, "Heavy 
bearing is sought, but not to an extent that precludes terminal growth 
and production of flower buds for the succeeding season. A strong type of 
tree is desired, a fruit that is not too small and one in which the proe 
portion of meat to husk is high, Early maturity of the fruit is very 
desirable, enabling the grower to pick up the nuts before leaf fall, and 
giving the tree a chance to build up its reserve before winter, No tree 
has yet been found that meets all these requirements, but during the week 
25 seedlings were described and tagged for further tests." 


He had written October 1: "The weather has been dry and the crop 
is maturing early. Trees on poor soil and especially if closely planted, 
do not have well filled nuts and it seems likely that the oil content will 
‘be low. One is forced to the conclusion that close planting is a very 
serious mistake," . 
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Apropos tung investigations, Dr. H. L. Crane is back in Washing- | 
ton (or rather at Beltsville, Md.) after a rather extnesive trip. through 
the South in connection with the initiation of work under this new pro- 
ject of the Division--Tung Oil Culture and Breeding Investigations. Tung | 
oil, of course, is quite important in the paint industry, but at present 
is largely imported from China. 


Dr. George F. Potter, located at Bogalusa, La.,.will. be in .charge 
of the tung investigations, assisted by Dr. Ernest Angelo and Dr. Louis 
P. McCann, also stationed at Bogalusa; together with Dr. Felix S. LaGasse 
who has headquarters at Gainesville, Fla., end Mr. John H. Painter, who 
is located at Cairo, Ga. These workers are all new members of the staff 
of the Division.. 


HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 
JameS 8. Wiant, New York, N. Y. 


"For the first time since 1931, when special attention was first 
given to the market diseases of miskmelons, anthracnose was found on 
western melons," he writes from the market pathology laboratory. "Occa- | 
sional cars of Colorado Honey Dews showed a small percentage ae in one | 
carlot over 30 percent of the melons were spotted. ve 


"Phytophthora rot which in previous years has for the most part 
been found in only occasional cars of Colorado and California Honey Dew 
melons was during the present season of unusual frequency and importance 
in Colorado stock. The decay was found for the first time in cantaloups. 
From one-fifth to two-fifths of the melons in many crates of a carlot . 
from Colorado were found affected. 


"Only four cars of Winter Queen melons were received from Color 
ado this season. All were in excellent condition upon arrival. 


"Bacterial canker was found in the form of occasional spots on 
15 percent of the fruit in one part of a car of New York tomatoes re- 
cently. In one lug 50 percent of the tomatoes were affected. We have 
not previously seen this disease on the New York market. 


"Brown blight was found during September in four different cars 
of lettuce from Salinas, Calif. In each carlot only occasional heads 
were affected. The disease has very seldom been met with on the market 
during recent years." 


Mr. D. F. Fisher is on a trip to the Northwest, where he will 
consult with members of his group regarding fruit and vegetable handling, 
transportation and storage activities in that region. 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND lARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 
Edwin Smith, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"Delicious harvesting operations have been in full swing about a 
week and opportunity is now afforded to observe the effect of the higher 
lead tolerance (.025 grain per pound) on cleaning operations," he writes 
October 4th. "In the Wenatchee district the commercial packers have been 
washing with lower solution temperatures than in previous years, excepting 
with certain crops where several fluorine cover sprays were applied on 
the fruit. 


‘Thus far there has been an unusually small anount of injury 
_in the form of heat cracks. Snall.anounts of injury associated with flu~ 
Orine residues and hydrochloric acid.washing solutions have been reported... 


"With a lead tolerance of .018 grain per pound most commercial pack+ 
ers became worried when official samples showed from .013 to .014 grain and 
_ host packing house foremen felt safer when they were cleaning below. .0l 
grain per pound. In the event their samples were going higher than these 
figures they would 'step up' their sodium silicate solution ‘temperature to 
110°F, and their hydrochloric acid to 100°, and this resulted in much heat 
cracking of Jonathan and Delicious. This year there is no inclination for 
anxiety so long as the lead analyses are below .02 grain per pound and as 
a result nost of the washing is being done with sodium silicate solutions 
at 100° or lower and acid solutions at 90° or lower. Some houses have been 
running without heating their solutions. 


"Where the analysis shows nore than .02 grain of lead per pound an 
ersenic deternination is required. The District. Horticultural Office 
reports that very rarely has it been necessary to have lots sampled for 
arsenic and thet official samples seem to be running about ag low on 


lead as in previous years--the great majority of then running in the 
‘double O's,! 


"However, this does not show that residue removal is generally just 
as effective with the less severe washing treatments of 19388 as it ; 
was in previous years. A large number of growers sprayed part of the year 
with cryolite. Many growers started the season with nicotine and molasses 
and had to end it with a few lead arsenate cover sprays. This means that 
many crops did not have as heavy a lead residue as previous crops had.... 


"Fron various experiences the one thing which seems conclusive 
to me is that with a tender variety such as Golden Delicious, the nicotine~ 
- bentonite spray program should be used so that all extra handling of apples 
through washing or wiping machines may be avoided. 
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SUBTROPICAL FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS . 


Dr. Hamilton P. Traub has just returned from Europe, where he | 
attended the International Horticultural Congress at Berlin. On this 
trip, really a vacation trip, Dr. Traub visited 12 European countries. 

We hope that when he has time he will give the News Letter a brief / 
account, at least, of his trip. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Mr. C. F. Kinman, formerly stationed at Sacramento, Calif., 
where he carried on fruit investigations, has been transferred to the 
Washington, D. C., office where he will teke over much of the: work 
formerly done by Mr. Gould. : 


Courtesy In connection with the use of courtesy cards issued to our 
Cards. personnel for official purchases of gasoline and oil at filling 

stations, there have been e few instances where the company 
issuing the card has sentin sales slips from filling stations not recog- 
nized as authorized dealers in their products. In such cases it is neces- 
sary to request the filling station to prepare a voucher to cover the sale, | 
resulting in more or less confusion and delay, as these small dealers are 
not familiar with the preparation of the required forms. 


Our travelers should make sure before making purchases that the fil- 
ling station is one that is authorized to make such credit card sales and 
should also see that all essential information appears on the sales slip 
which the purchaser signs for the vendor, such as date, location, and name 
of vendor; the kind, quantity, unit price and total cost of the supplies 
purchased; the TS. D.A, tag number of his car and-whether it is a truck or 
passenger-carrying automobile. He should, of course, retain a copy of the 
vendor's sale slip so that he may verify the bill when presented at the end 
of the month by the company issuing the courtesy card. 


Also in connection with the purchase of gasoline, Budget and Finance 
Circular No. 96, dated September 16, 1938, calls attention to the fact that. 
the State of Wiseonein will not accept Form 1094 (tax exemption certificate, 
unless the gasoline is purchased from a licensed dealer of the State of 
Wisconsin. 


Names and Handwriting being what it is rathen than what it 
titles: should be, in some instances, the Business Office tell: 


us it will be a decided help if names and titles of 
Division employees certifying vouchers are typed on Form 1034 and pay 
roll vouchers, under or close to the signatures. If your name and title 
is shown in type, you have wide freedom for that penmanship flourish in 
your signature ! 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Travel by Budget and Finence Circular No. 99, dated October 7, 19328, 

Air Lines calls attention to the fact that effective August 1, 1938, new 
tariffs for travel by commercial air lines have been filed 

with the General Accounting Office, the new rates being equal to existing 

commercial fares. Any employee authorized to perform official travel, 

who may contemplate air line transportation on a comparative cost basis 

as euthorized in Paragraph 8 of Government Travel Regulations, should 

first ascertain the probable excess cost to be incurred or savings to be 

effected by this means of travel. 


Transportation by air. lines will continue to be allowed withgt 
specific advance authorization or subsequent approval when the cost. 
thereof, less (1) the amount of subsistence allowance saved by more ex~ 
peditious travel, and (2) the amount of traveler's salary for the time 
thus saved, does not exceed the cost of rail and Pullman fare or steamer 
and stateroom transportation between the points of travel. 


Actual cost of transportation by air lines will be allowed when _ 
it is conclusively shown that no other transportation was available and in 
cases of emergency when certified by the head of the Department. Actual 
cost will also be allowed when transportation by air lines is authorized 
in advance by the Secretary. In requesting the Secretary's approval in 
either case the request must be accompanied by a statement of facts on 
which the Secretary may rely, first, in forming an opinion as to the 
emergent nature of the travel, or second, as a justification of costs 
which otherwise would not be incurred. 


In all cases requiring Secretarial approval in advance of proposed 
air lines transportation the letter of authorization and full explanatory 
data should be submitted sufficiently in advance to provide for proper 
consideration, also in order that travel may be performed by other means 
in the event that approval of air travel should not be obtained. 

Changing With reference to travel made necessary beceuse of a change. 

of station, Budget and Finance Circular 98, September 28, 1938, 

quotes a decision of the Acting Comptroller General (A-97268, 
Aug.30,1938) to the effect that when funds are available and justified and 
authorized by competent administrative authority traveling expenses of 
employees may be paid in connection with any transfer, not for the conven- 
ience of the employee, without regard to eppropriations involved and re- 
gardless of whether the transfer is from one bureau of the Department to 
another and from Washington to the field or from the field to Washington. 
This supplements Par. 3435 of the Regulations. Make a notation to this 
effect in your copy. Any questions regarding chenge of station, as out- 
lined in Par. 2435,should be referred to the Business Office. 
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Equipment There is an old story concerning a man loafing around an 
Inventory express station who called out excitedly to the agent: "Here! 

; The white rabbit that was in that box just jumped out and ran 
into the woods." The agent didn't appear to be mech concerned. "He'll be © 


back," he asserted confidently. "He doesn't know where he's going, because 
I have his number and address tag still." 


The boys in the inventory section feel a good bit more confident, 
too, when the hold the number am address tag. It sometimes happens 
that employees who purchase equipment in the field fail to show the 
serial number on the voucher. It is then necessary for the inventory 
workers to write for this informetion in order that the records here 
may be complete. When you purchase equipment that bears a serial nunber, 
enter it on the voucher, and a permanent record.can be made here for } 
our inventory. The same thing applies to purchases made by the Washington : 
Office of equipment that is delivered direct to the field office. In 
wirting us of receipt of the equipment in satisfactory condition--or 
otherwise--give serial numbers. 


Meetings For something over a year copies of Form 61 authorizing atten- 

dence at meetings have been forwarded to the General Accounting 
Office and are used in the audit of reimbursement accounts, says BPI Memo 
1015 of Octoter 6th. It therefore becomes important that the information 
carried on Form 61 is completely coordinated with the letter of authoriz- 
ation covering travel expenditures where attendance at meetings is involved] 
It is requested that hereafter Form 61 be submitted along with the letter or 
authorization affected so that the information contained in Form 61 nay be™ 
checked against the authority carried in the authorization. Necessarily, 
the authority on both must be in harmony. In order that the Form 61 and 
letter of authorization may be presented to the Bureau's adninistrative 
officers at the saue time, it will be appreciated if all requests on Forn 
61 are completed on the reverse side, giving the necessary information 
for letter of authorization or amendment. 


---and speaking of meetings, there's the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science meetings in Richmond, Va., December 27-31, 
1938. As stated in Mr. Gould's memorandum for members of the staff, 
dated October 7, 1938, it is importent that both abstracts and complete 
papers be submitted as promptly as possible. Abstracts must be in 
the hands of the secretaries of some organizations early in November 
and it will be difficult to get Bureau approval of complete papers 
after December 1. Recommendations for attendance by members of the 
staff should be submitted at once as they are to be sent to the Chief 
of Bureau not later than November 15. Attendance at Government expense 
is limited but it has been the policy of the Department in the past to 
be liberal in approving recommendations where employees pay all of their 
own expenses, other than salary. 


>»... 
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RETIREMENT FUND 


From time to time we have inquiries from employees concerning the 
sun to their credit in the Retirement Fund. Neither our Business Office 
nor the Office of Accounts is in a position to furnish this information 
as the fund is administered by the Civil Service Commission and accurate 
figures are supplied only when an employee is separated from the service. 
We can ascertain the amount deposited up to the beginning of the current 
fiscal year, of course, but it is difficult to figure accrued interest. 
However, anyone interested can arrive at the approximate amount to his 
credit by using the following data: 


Deducation from the Civil Service Retirement and Disability Fund 
became effective August 1, 1920. Beginning with that date 2-1/2 percent 
of the gross salary was taken until July 1, 1926, when the deduction was 
increased to 3-1/2 percent. (From August 1, 1920 to June 30, 1924, the 
Bail) percent deduction was taken on basic salary only, and not on bonus.) 
At the end of each fiscal year 2 percent interest-is teken on the deposits 
for the currect year and 4 percent on the amount on deposit at the beginning 
of the same fiscal year. Therefore the amount accumalated at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, plus interest on same at 4 percent, plus the 
amount deposited for the current fiscal year with interest on same at 2 
percent will be the amount credited at the end of each fiscal year. Begin-— 
ning July 1, 1930, $1.00 per month is set aside from the Bea 2 percent sal- 
ary deduction for the tontine fund, which bears no interest. Thus, an employee 
to whom the Act applies, who received $2400 per annum August 1, 1920, and 
received a salary increase to $3000.00 on July 1, 1927 would have about 
$1,932.66 in the fund on June 20, 1937. 


# int. A% Tiga Total in 

Fiscal Rate Amt. one car on total fund at 
year Rate of de- of de- Tent de- at end of end of 
ending per duc- duc- duc previous fiscal 
June 30: year tions tions tions fiscal yr. year. 
(Aug.1, "20 - 

to 6/39@21)2400 21/2% $55.00 $1.01 --- $56.01 
1922 2400 u 60.00 1.20 $2.24 119.45 
1923 2400 ) 60.00 1.20 4.78 185.43 
1924 2400 60.00 17240) 7.42 254.05 
1925 2400 i 60.00 a ir=16) AHO ANS) 325.41 
1926 2400 i 60.00 IL SO SOs 3993635 
1927 2400 31/26 84.00. 1.68 15.99 501.30 
1928 5000 W 105.12! 2.10 20.05 Byehohs ily 
1929 5000 Wu 105.12 2.10 25.14 760.93 
1930 5000 u HOD 2 2.10 30.44 898.59 
1931 3000 a 93.12" 1.86 55.94 1029.51 
1937 ZOO0N Sie | Osule) 486 70.68 1932.66 


1 This amount is obteined by multiplying the half-month deduction as 
per Government salary teble by 24. 


2 
Amount of deduction, $105.12 less $12.00 tontine on which no interest 
is given. 
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Tiz DIVISION OF FRUIT AWD VEGETABLE CROPS ND DISEASES 
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The official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis— 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of «Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal ard confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Croos and Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 
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Chrysanthemums Dr. A. C. Hildreth writes from the Cheyenne Horticultural 

Field Station that up to the end of October no fewer than 
156 descriptions of chrysanthemums had been completed! This makes a total 
of 316 varieties that have bloomed at the station and been described. All 
told there are about 500 varieties growing at the Cheyenne station, which 
will give you an idea of how much we are doing to help along this popular 
flower. The popularity of the chrysanthemum is amazing for although its 
season lasts but a couple of months it ranks among the first half-dozen 
flowers in commercial importance--and has probably been written about more 
than any flower except the rose! 


As this is written, we are having the 37th annual chrysanthemum 
show at the Department greenhouses here in Vashington, with attendance 
records being broken every day. The display comprises a collection of 
218 varieties of Japanese, 346 varieties of pompon and single and 11 var- 
leties of Cascade chrysanthemums—-some of which are new varieties origin- 
ated in the Department greenhouses and some new commercial varieties intro- 
duced this year, All of the plants displayed, however, have been grown in 
the Department's greenhouses. A featured display is the large yellow var- 
lety of Japanese chrysanthemum named for Mrs. Roosevelt. 


An excellent Press Service relcase on the show exnlained that in 
the greenhouse devoted to the display thcre are masscd in a centor bed 
1,200 plants of the large-flowered Japancse varicties in colors including 
white and many shades of yellow, gold, bronze, lavender, pink; and deep 
red. Some of the flowers have petals with a contrasting color on the 
reverse. Most of these plants are grown so that they produce only one 
large flower. In form, the large-flowered types may be incurved, with 
petals close together turning into the center and giving the flower a 
distinctly globular shape--suitable for use at football games, of course! 
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"The anemone type is characterized by a prominent cushion-like 
center and regularly arranged petals," explains the Press story. "There 
are many other forms among the large-flowered types with many gradations 
between the globular and a rather flat shaped blossom. The petals may 
be fluted, flat, quilled or tubulated and of varying length from short, 
straight, spreading florets to long, drooping, twisted, or irregularly 
curved ones. At either end of the center bed are placed large exhibi- 
tion plants, each of which has hundreds of flowers. 


"ilore than 600 plants of the smaller-flowered pompon and single 
varieties, most of which are hardy, are placed on raised benches on cither 
side of the exhibition greenhouse, Each plant bears several sprays of 
flowers in a color range similar to that of the large-flowered type. In 
form, they include single flowers, showing definite centers with one row 
of petals; the pompon type, which is more globular in shape: and the 
small button varieties. Thore are nunerous gradations in form betwecn 
these three types and the petals also vary in shape and size. 


"Over the walks of the display greenhouse are suspended plants of 
the Japanese Cascade or Mountain varieties which have trailing branches 
of small white, pink, lavender, yellow, red and bronze flowers, 


"Small pots of Vinca major with rounded grey-green leaves edged 
with white are placed in the front row between the pots of chrysanthenums 
on each side bench to form a pleasing combination. 


"The first Chrysanthemum Show of the U. S. Department of Agricul-— 
ture was held in the latter part of October, 1902, a little over fifty 
years after the flower was first introduced into this country. The 
Chrysanthemum Society of America did not hold its first exhibition until 
November, 1902, The Department of Agriculture has held a show each year 
Since the first one, 


"These exhibitions have been attended by thousands of people from 
Washington and near-by States. Since the Chrysanthemum Shows were 
inaugurated, Department of Agriculture hybridizers have developed many 
new varieties of chrysanthemums so that of the current display more than 
400 varieties were originated in the experimental greenhouses where the 
exhibition is held," . 


A striking feature of the event is the bus loads of children who 
come from nearby schools to view the exhibit. Members of garden clubs 
are also prominent among the spectators, taking notes on the varieties. 
Some of these experts have spent so much time with the flowers that they 
are now able to spell the name chrysanthemum without reference to a 


dictionary; in fact, we have one or two specialists on our staff who can 
do the trick! 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND S'TORAGE, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS, 
W. T. Pentzer, Fresno, Calif. 


"Upon a visit to the Santa Clara Valley last week it was found 
that the pear harvest was practically finished, with all production 
records having been exceeded for this district," he writes October 15. 
"Incomplete records compiled by the Federal State Inspection Service 
indicate that the crop of Hardy pears alone would exceed 1,400 carloads, 
about twice the production of 1937. Estimates were being made that the 
total crop of all varieties of fall and winter pears in the Santa Clara- 
Watsonville district would reach 3,000 carloads. Prices have been un- 
satisfactory to the growers for most varieties, Bartlett pears brought 
$15.00 per ton for No. 1 fruit as compared to $25.00 in 1937. Hardy 
pears, most of which are shipped to England, will probably not average 
50 cents per box net to the grower. Growers with high yields, and there 
were some that reported 40 tons per acre this season of this variety, can 
make out at this price, but there are many instances where the return will 
not take care of expenses. For the first time in the history of the dis- 
trict, only about 40 percent of the Winter Nelis crop will be packed. The 
growers and packing concerns have decided not to invest 55 cents in pack- 
ing charges for fruit that at current prices is worth 30 cents per box 
to the grower. Instead, the pears are being washed and graded and stored 
in field boxes for Los Angeles and other coast markets. Most varieties 
were picked this past season well within the recommended range of maturity. 
Some Hardy pears were picked more mature than was probably desirable due to 
the size of the crop and the inability of the pickers and packing houses to 
keep up with the ripening of the fruit. Experimental lots of pears picked 
at different maturities as judgéd by elapsed time from full bloom, pressure 
test, refractometer and other indices are being ripened after various stor- 
age periods and records taken on storage disorders and dessert quality. 


"Storage varieties of grapes are now being harvested. Shippers 
report that the quality of most varieties has been poorer than last 
season, the grapes being less firm with more water-berry and poorer color. 
This is true of the Emperior grapes now being packed, judging from the 
fruit seen in packing houses recently. The rains experienced over the 
past three weeks, while only amounting to about 1/4 inch, have started 
mold growth on the fruit in the vineyard and will no doubt result in con- 
Siderable storage trouble from fruit rots. This season has witnessed the 
construction of cold storage and precooling plants by grape growers and 
shippers as part of their packing house equipment. Two were constructed in 
the southern part of the San Joaquin Valley, éach plant with a capacity of 
40 to 50 carloads of grapes. To save initial investment in compressor and 
cold storage equipment, the rooms were constructed with ice-bunkers and 
fans at one end of the room, ice being used to cool the fruit and take care 
of the largest part of the heat load. . After the fruit is cool, a 10 hip. 
compressor is used to supply the small amount of refrigcration required to 
hold alll the room at 32°R." 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS, 
Edwin Smith, Wenatchee, Wash. 


"Commercial fruit washing operations have generally been attended 
with less trouble than has been the case in several years," he writes 
October 13th. "Exceptions to this freedom from trouble occur where fluor- 
ine residues are involved and where, as in the Yakima district, the higher 
lead tolerance has inspired growers to start washing and packing their own 
fruit. Where they have sprayed with mineral oil and attempted to do their 
cleaning with flotation machines, trouble has followed. In the large pack~ 
ing houses equipped with dual process washers, an unusually small number 
of samples have 'gone over the tolerance! on lead and arsenic. Consider- 
ing the amount of cryolite used in this district, the removal of fluorine 
residues thus far has been very satisfactory though this side of the problem 
has given packing house managers considerable anxiety and has been respon- 
sible for much higher washing solution temperatures than otherwise would 
have been the case. 


"Reports concerning and observations of injuries from washing 
operations have been fewer and the injuries observed have been less 
severe than in any year since I came to this station. Although the higher 
lead tolerance unquestionably has contributed to this plcasing situation, 
not by any means can sole credit be given to it. Many Jonathan and Deli- 
cious apples have been washed in treatments as severe as those used in 
previous scasons in order satisfactorily to. renove fluorine residues. 
The condition of the apples this year scems to.be such that they will 
'take it.! 


"Until October 12 we had no cold nights and as the advent of cold 
nights usually is associated with difficult cleaning we may be approach- 
ing the season when reports on fruit washing progress will not be so favor- 
able. 


"Poor coloration of Delicious apples has been responsible for a 
long, drawn-out harvesting season for this variety, and parts of some 
crops are still on the trees. Although abnormally warm weather prevailed 
during September, the development of water core was less pronounced and 
later than usual. Now, after 169 days from full bloom, water core may 
be found in nearly every Delicious hanging on the tree, but the tissue 
affected frequently is not extensive. As the night temperatures have 
not been low wntil last night, and as we usually have serious water core 
developient at such locations as Leavenworth where Delicious are not 
harvested before low night temperatures occur, the question is raised 
as to what relationship might exist between cold nights and water core 
development. It is difficult to conjecture what effect this change of 
temperature might have on enzyme action or on enzyme inhibitors." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
C. Le Snith,. Brownwood, Tex. 


"She data of injury caused by the Avril 8-10 freeze has been sun- 
marized. Out of 500 Burkett pecan trees sct in 1932, 17 are dead; 23 have 
tops dead to ground level, with shoots coming from the crown; 25 have over 
25 percent of shoots dead to second or third year wood, with weak shoots 
coming from older wood and heavy suckers from lower part of the trunk; 10 
have sonewhat less than 25 percent of shoots killed; 13 have but a few dead 
shoots, with reduced foliation on upper part of top, lower half of tov ap- 
parently normal, and few or no suckers from ground level; and 10 suffered 
minor camage, as evidenced by reduced foliation. There are only 12 Western 
Schley and 9 Jersey trees showing signs of injury. Trees of all varieties 
were delayed at least a month in growth development in the spring due to 
the freeze Gamage. The apparent reason for the severe damage to Burkett 
trees was that they started growth earlier, hence some of the heaviest 
damaze was done to the most vigorour trees. 


"A check-up was made o* the seedling chestnut trees planted 2 years 
ago. liost of these have died and none have mace any appreciable grovth. 
Apparently the soil and climatic concitions here are not suitable for 
chestnut growing. The Persian walnuts tried have not grown either. 


"At a meeting of the West Texas Pecan Growers Association on September 
e7th, the new laboratory building was formally presented to the Department." 
\ 


= 


John Re. Cole, Albany, Ga, 


"The contrast in foliage on-the randomized plots presents an inter- 
esting scientific study," he comments October 29th. "Although there is very 
little evidence of foliage disease or leaf scorch on the check trees, prac- 
tically all of the foliage is dead and considerable defoliation has. been 
the result. On the other hand, the foliage on the trees sprayed with the 
bordeaux mixture is still green. This stimulation of foliage is no doubt 
coning from both the cooper and lime in the bordeaux mixture. It has been 
my ooservation that trees fertilized with cyanamid hold their foliage longer 
than those fertilized with other forms of nitrogen. 


"Qf course we consider the shuckworm enemy No. 1 of the pecan indus- 
try, but the blue jay will almost rank as No. 2, especially with the Schley 
variety. The blue jay has a better knowledge of varieties than some growers 
of long experience! It is my guess that one of these blue jays will destroy 
and carry off -.a pound of Schley pecans daily. That is why we must patrol 
the experimental plots from the time that the nuts begin to ripen in the 
early fall until harvest has been completed....And, speaking of harvesting 
nuts, we made the first one in the Taylor orchard the week ending October ec. 
The foliage is so heavy on the sprayed trees that it is difficult to es- 
timate the percentage of the crop that ve harvested." 
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NUL INVESTIGATIONS 
Milo.N, Wood, Sacramento, Calif. 


"A number of people have interviewed me rogarding orchard troubles 
and in a few instances I have gone out to sce what the troubles are," he 
writos. for the week ending October 22d... "I find that im one particular 
case scveral acres of young almonds have been pulled out because of tho 
tops of the trees dying. The grower thought that the trees were in- 
fested with a discase and probably had oak root fungus infcstation of the 
roots, However, the description, of .the trouble did not.fit, the Latter 
theory. I made a careful examination of the tract of land and find that 
the trecs had been given the best of care but were dying. The so-called oak 
root fungus was simply a secondary fungus infection of another nature on 
the roots that had already died. 


"Only about 10 percent of the trees were living and looking thrifty. 
These trees were scattered throughout the tract. An examination of the 
rootstock showed that the graft union was at fault and that the particular 
peach stock made a poor union. As is frequently the case with the almond, 
& poor union results in the gradual death of the tree when the trunk 
reachos a diameter of four or five inches... This same root trouble has 
been found occasionally for a number of years. Furthermore, the trees seem 
to die faster when such roots are in heavy soils....So far as the rootstock 
question is concerned, it is clear that it is becoming more important each 
succeeding year. Some recently planted orchards are already suffering from 
poor rootstock," 


He had written October 15th: “Almond growers and some almond buyers 
have become very much concerned about a new trouble which has come to light 
for the first time this season. In some of the districts a small black 
ground beetle has multiplied very rapidly this season. There was so much 
agitation about this matter that I found it advisable to make a thorough 
investigation in the field. Contacts were also made with officials of the 
California Almond Growers Exchange, with growers and with members of the 
Entomology Division of the University of California, especially with Dr. 
Essig and Dr. Lamiman. 


"After considerable study in the ficld, I am convinced that the dam- 
age done by these beetles is much less than expected. I found that most of 
the damage was Gone by the peach twig borer, which has been vory bad this 
year. Thore.was also much confusion in damaged kernels due to the fact 
that sone were injured by the peach twig borer, some by the chipping of 
almond hullers and almond crackors, and sone by the bectle. Most. of the in- 
jury was characteristic of the peach worm. Growers claim that buyers were 
'docking' them for the chipped or scratched kernels, considering such kernels 
as insect damaged nuts. Owing to the confusion all around, it was doened 
well to inform as many people as possible as to the tyoes of injury and the 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Milo N. Wood (continued) 


methods of ascertaining what the injury was due to. The damage by the 
peach worm is very pronounced and easily distinguished from other types of 
damage or insect infestation. The beetles damage only the nuts that have 
openings in the shell caused upon paper shelled varieties by the tearing 
away of portions of the shell by the hull in dehiscing and to a greater 
extent by breaking away of the wing of the hull in the hulling process, 


"To a certain extent the beetles climb the trees but it is prob- 
able that most of the injury is caused by the beetles working on the 
drying trays, especially where they are put out on cut alfalfa plots or 
grass plots for drying. The beetles chip out little places on the edge 
of the kernel and in some cases the injury resulted in merely the removal 
of little pieces of the pellicle much the same as one could scratch the 
kernel with his thumbnail, It seems probable to all who are familiar 
with the activities of this beetle that it will not become a serious 
menace, although some growers believe that this remains to be seen. In 
the 'wire worm! stage, the worms exist in decaying fruit and decaying 
vegetable matter and probably are encouraged by the late cover crops 
grown in certain districts. So faras can be seen, about the only prac- 
tical way of keeping the insects down in number would be to plow the 
cover crop under much earlier than is now done in some of the irrigated 
sections and to burn up all the decaying fruit and almond hulls. 


"The serious matter is the peach twig borer damage to the nuts. 
The life history and method of the peach worm have been thoroughly 
worked out in the past and directions for spraying have been published 
in the almond bulletin already issved, The fact remains, however, that 
unless the percentage of loss is heavy from this worm, growers cannot 
afford to spray, All the wormy kcrnels are removed before they reach 
the market and the growers! receipts are based on the remaining good 
kernels. Unless the amount of wormy kernels subtracted from the weight 


~ of the crop delivered is sufficient to equal in value the cost of spraying, 


growers would not consider spraying justified," 
ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Christmas The Post Office Department is making its usual request that 
Mailings we try to arrange for the deposit of bulk mailings and regis- 
tered matter not having urgent time value, cither before 

December 10, or after December 25. Such bulk mailings not only seriously 
interfere with the expeditious handling of Christmas mails, but, owing to 
the heavy weight of many of the mail sacks thus filled, no doubt cause 
more or less damage to fragile Christmas parcels mailed at this season of 
the year. So, please arrange to have all bulk mailings of supplies, etc. 
started out before December 10--or held until after December 25. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
F. N. Dodge, Robson, La. 


"The harvest weight of the station pecan crop this year is 11,000 
pounds," he reports October 29th. "This is 60 percent of what was expec- 
ted, but far superior to production in other orchards, The best yielding 
tree this year was a Mahan tree with 81 pounds. The average production 
on Mahan was 50 pounds per tree, which puts this variety considerably 
ahead of all others for production. 


"ifuch of the reduction in yields this year can be attributed to 
the ravages of the shuckworm and some to other factors that caused a late 
drop and poor filling of the nuts....No summary or analysis of the data 
has been possible as yet, but it seems that the best quality nuts were 
obtained from the trees growing on sandy soil. Also, those trees that 
maintained their foliage in a healthy condition PORES produced the best 
quality nuts." 


Writing October 21 he said: "A summary of the Schley and Success 
yielcs of the adjoining summer cultivated plots shows that yields have 
been two to three times as large on the cultigated plots as on the bermuda 
plots. This difference has amounted to an average of Gee lbs. per» tree 
in favor of the trees given cultivation. No summary has been made of any 
other yields, but observations at harvest showed that the bermuda plots 
receiving nitrogen fertilizer yielded only slightly better than did the 
unfertilized bermuda plots, and that the yields on the plots that received 
a winter non-legume cover crop were less than that on the plots receiving 
a winter legume cover crop. 


"Observations were made this week of the foliage conditions on the 
trees on the station. This showed that of the 34 varieties tested for con- 
trol of defoliation 30 of these varieties showed benefits from the apoli- 
cation of bordeaux spray. Five varieties have no foliage on unsprayed 
trees, and the unsprayed trees of 9 varieties have less than 20 percent 
of their foliage at the present time. Mahan is the only variety that is 
holding its foliage 100 percent on both the sprayed end unsprayed ‘trees." 


Howard B. Parson, Shreveport, La. 


Writing from the U. S&S. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory on October 29, 
he says, speaking of work done in connection with taking notes on the con- 
trol of foliage diseases in plots in the Webb orchard, "The fifst harvest 
was begun from these plots on October 20th and finished October 26th. The 
average yield pér tree so far on 112 sprayed trees has been 52.8 pounds, 
whereas the average yield per tree for 29 unsprayed trees has been 28.8 
pounds per tree, 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


George F. Potter, Bozalusa, La. (Tung Investigations) 


. ei) is 


"There are now in the laboratory, stored in drying racks, individ- 
ual samples of nuts from 123 selected trees--53 from Lovisiana, 27 Mis 
isSippi, and 23 Alabama. In most cases the samples are of sufficient size 
to allow 25 fruits for chemical analysis and enough seed to produce 200 
to 250 progenics. In addition, 29 samples of fruit have been collected for 
chemical investigations dealing with variability of oil content of individ- 
val frvits, cffect of harvesting date on quantity and character of oil, and 
revlation of storage conditions to oil content." 


During the October 17th to 29th period the offices in Florida and 
Georgia were visited and an inspection made of the tung trees being sclec- 
ted for propagation and breeding. 


Max 3. Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


Writing from the U. §. Pecan Field Station and Laborator: on October 
29th he says: "Most of the harvesting in the Brown tract at Philema has 
been completed and the nuts from the experimental blocks have been sized. 
The yields were lover than expected, because of inroads made by squirrels, 
jays and crows, in spite of fairly constant efforts at control. Wut 
size is proving to be as small as expected and, although filling is 
excellent, the yields are naterially reduced by this factor. Additional 
trees in the hybrid orchard were harvested. It is noted that trees pre- 
viously producing nuts of poor quality due to poor filling are producin 
weil filled nuts this year. This is probably due to the much smaller 
shuckvorn infestation this year. Nut size is proving to be about two- 
sixteenths of an inch smaller this year than last but filling is good in 
most instances, The yield of nuts in the Stuart thinning and pruning ex- 
perinent was better than in any previous year. ‘The outstanding feature 
this year was the relatively heavy vields of the trees in the check plot 
and the light yield and very small size of the nuts from the trees in the 
heavily fertilized, unthinned plot. The largest and best filled nuts were 
from the unthinned, heavily pruned trees." 


Paul VW. Miller, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"An exanination of representative samples of nuts from the bordeaux 
sprayed and the untreated plot, respectively, revealed the fact that thore 
were approxinately three times as many blight culls in the crop from the 
untreated plot. The crop from the plot svrayed with copper oxalate T=ny2 - 
50 was also freer from blight culls than the unsprayed plot, there being 
almost three times as many blight culls in the untreated plot as in the 
copper oxalate sprayed plot." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
G. 2s Heckstroth, Withard.« i. Ce 


"On September 13 Darrow, Morrow and-I visited the blucbeorry farm 
of. He Ge Huntington-at. Atkinson,..i% Car..,''. ho writes from. the -Consited: 
Plain Station. "Mildew was found on the upper surface on Cabot and on the 
lower surface on Pioneer. I believe that mildew was worse on Pioneer 
than on some of the other varieties. There, are also several leaf spots, 
the cause of which is not clear. It appears that some of the spotting 
may be due to early mildew infection, but some of the spotting is doubt- 
less due to somo leaf spot fungus. WNumorous pycnidia were found in some 
of the sharply delimited spots on Rubel. Much variation was found in the 
amount of mildew in the U. S. Department of Agriculture seedling block. 
some. sccdlings were heavily mildowed, while others were free of it.... 


"In the variety Cabot there has been quite a bit of summor bloom= 
ing resulting in a partial fall crop which is ripemow-=Septembery! 7th. 
On some plants there is almost a third to half a crop. I took a number 
of buds to the laboratory and found. that they, are infested by a thrips 
or mite which was found in abundance last spring and suspected of being 
responsible for blighting the buds last spring and preventing their open- 
ing. I did not find the insects present in great numbers, however. 


"At B. OC. Crabbe's blueberry planting at Magnolia, . Car. 1 found 
mildew worst on Pioneer and least severe on Scammel. Leaf spotting is 
worst on Cabot. I ran across some interesting pruning results here. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Morrow, lir. Crabbe had tipped some of the branches 
on a number of rows of Cabot with the result that they had put out a number 
of short branches at this point and this had prevented the swamer bloom 
and setting of the fall crop. Some fruit buds were seen on these new 
branches that had been formed. It may be possible that the fall fruiting 
may be held in check by this summer tipping. The fall fruiting seems to be 
confined almost entirely to the variety Cabot. 


"During the week ending September 17th, J] took notes on grape cis- 
eases in the station vineyard. -Cercospera leaf spot, which was just ap- 
pearing August 25, had become serious on quite a number of Muscadine var- 
ieties. There was also much variation among ifuscadine varieties in the 
amount of black rot injury to the fruit. Injury to the fruit consists of 
sharply delimited circular spots or warty callous growths, both of which 
are bearing numerous typical pycnidia. The fruit does not rot and mumnify 
as is the case with the northern bunch grapes. 


In some of the varieties about half of the fruit has been ruined 
by the bitter rot fungus, Melanconium. The mummified fruit still hangs 
on the vine. This bitter rot does not appear to.ve very serious with our 
standard lluseadine varieties, but is the worst on some vines in our 
Muscadine collection in block three." 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIOLUS 
dis Re Kiennolz, Hood, River, Oree. 


"The cause of the 'measled'! condition of Bosc pear bark and the 
associated fruit pitting has now been definitely determined," he writes 
in his September report. ‘The disease is of virus origin and has been 
readily transmitted to healthy Bosc and Anjou trees by budding. The 
Bartlett variety was found to be either tolerant or immune by the sane 
method, Because of the comparative rareness of virus troubles on ponme- 
fruit trees, and the practical questions which immediately arise in re- 
lation to orchard management in this connection, the disease assumes 
considerable importance. 


"As an example, surveys made at Hood River, have revealed prac- 
tically every Bosc orchard to contain from a few to as many as 70 per- 
cent of the trees infected to some degree. Whether intected trees 
should be eradicated from an orchard, or whether slightly infected 
trees night be topworkec to tolerant or immune varieties with safety, 
must be determined. The similarity of mildly pitted Anjou fruits to the 
concition in this variety termed drought spot in other districts, raises 
the question of how generally the virus occurs in pear plantings in the 
United States. It is xnown to de present at this time in California, 
Oregon, and Washington, but will probably be found outside this area. 
The disease has been named 'Stony-pit!, and 'Oak-bark!'. for the symptoms 
occurring on the fruit and bark respectively... 


"Pear Scab.--Counts have been made in the pear scab plots, but 
the data have not yet been assembled. The most noticeable feature in the 
plots was the extreme russet present on the fruit. It appears probable 
that unusually hot weather, oil sprays over sulphur (even though delazed 
beyond the usual danger point), and several other factors contributed 
towards russetted fruit. The greatest factor in the russet production, 
however, resulted from heavy dews during the past month. The copper 
phosphate plot again showed much less russet than unsprayed pears. 


John C. Dunegan, Fayetteville, Ark. 


"The fungus isolated from young apple measles-like spots on twigs 
sporulated during the week ending October 8th and proved to be none 
other than the Coniothyrium that occurs so aoduncantly on apple leaves as 
a@ secondary organism, . It very probably is only a secondary organism on 
the twigs. There is a possibility, however, that the very small spots 
on the twigs are due to this organism and while they resemble measles 
spots, the spots really do not represent true apple measles. The possi- 
bility is being investigated as a pert of the problem dealing with identifi- 
cation of msasles symptoms in the very early stages.!! 
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Elmer Snyder, Fresno, Calif. 


"Grape production records were completed at the Fresno station 
during the week of October 16th, with the harvesting of the Emperor 
and Ohanez grape varieties. In general the fruit weight production tended 
to be slightly lower for the 1938 season compared to 1937, Sultanina gave 
an average production on all rootstocks of 9.4 tons per acre for 1938 com- 
pared to 1<.3 tons per acre in 1937. Maraville de Malaga yielded 11.9 tons 
per ‘acre in 1938 compared to’l3.2 tons per acre in 1937. However in the 
case of the white Malaga where our pruning system was extended and more 
wood left at pruning in 1938 over that left in 1937, the yield showed an 
increase in 1948 from 6.6 tons in 1947 to. 12.5 tons. in 1938. ‘The producuien 
was satisfactory considering the age of the vines. The above production 
figures were obtained from a stock test block in which the stock rootings 
were planted in 1932 and the vinifera buds inserted in the stocks in the 
fall of 1932 but did not start to grow until 1933. -Thus the root. systems 
were 6 years old this past spring while the vinifera tops were 5 years old." 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTE 


Retirement Under the provisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 

an individual who has been employed in a Government position 
not secured through competitive examination but who later is appointed to 
a classified position as the result of such an examination may, if he so 
desires, deposit with the Treasurer of the United States the amount that 
would have been deducted from his salary for the retirement fund during 
his service prior to his appointment to the classified position. 


For example, an employee who has served as a full time Agent (un- 
classified) since July 1, 1926, and is later appointed to a classified po- 
sition as the result of a competitive examination, can obtain credit for re- 
tirement purposes for the period of his unclassified service by depositing 
with the Treasurer of the United States 3-1/2 percent of ‘his basic salary 
for the period involved, together with interest at the rate of 4 percent 
per annum, compounded on June 30 of each fiscal year. Installment payments 
may be made. However, failure to make deposit does not forfeit the em- 
ployee!s right to annuity nor does he lose credit for later service, 


In computing service credit no exception is taken for absence on 
leave without pay, if not in excess of six months in any calendar year, 
each calendar year being considered separately for this purpose, There- 
fore, an employee might be on leave without pay from July 1 to June 30 
of the following year with no deduction made from his service in connection 
with retirement, since the absence in either calendar year was not in. ex~ 
cess of six months, but of course there is no monetary credit nor can de- 
posit be made to cover the period of leave involved, 
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ADMINISTRATIV2 LOTES 


Photographs: From time to time we are asked by publishers, Experinent 
Outside use. Station and Hxtension ee anc others for photo- 
graphs to illustrate articles being prepared for publica- 


Zions Usually the requcsts cover one or en or at least a small nunber 
of prints of the smaller sizes. It is the general policy of the Burcauv 
to supply photographs that have been used in our publications, the prinis 
being mailed under Mr. Gould's signature, stamped: "This photograph is 
furnished with the understanding that if used it will be noted 'Repro- 


duced fron -'" Too, it is occasicnally permissible to furnish photo- 
graphs that have not been published, for use in special articles pri- 
marily presenting the results of some ph..se of our work, care being exer- 
cised to make sure none are supplied that we might wish to use later in 
our own publications. Such unpublished photographs must be submitted to 
the Chief of Bureau, through Mr. Gould, for approval, and if approved are 
sent out under the signature of the Chief with the statcoment that if used 
no credit need be given the Departnent. 


The drain on any one section for such photographs is small but the 
total for the Division may rcach a considerable volume during the year. 
For this reason where any considerable number is asked for, or there are 
technical details that increase the cost of supplying then, negatives nay 
be sent to the Office of Information which will provide the prints and make 
a nominal charge for them, the money being deposited in the Treasury, where 
it may be credited to the appropriation charged with the cost of making the 


g 


o 


prints. (After an extensive study by a committee, incident to legislation 
by the 75th Congress, the whole matter of supolying photographs and other 


illustrative material for outside use was summed up in Memo..755, Office 

of the Secretary, May 11, 1938, outlining procedure and fixing prices.) In 
general, we are pernitted to supply frec to newspapers, nagazincs, publish- 
ers and cooperators such photographs in linited quantitics, with the under-— 
standing that the recipicnt shall use the reproductions in the public in- 
terest and in accordance with the regulations. This gives us a broad field 
in which no charge need be made for photographic prints where thcir use will 
be to the best interest of the Government. Send all such photographs to lir. 
Gould for approval and transnittal. 


All this enphasizes the importance of the policy outlined in Mr, 
Gould's liemorandun for Section Leaders, dated Novenber 22, 1937, in which 
he pointed out the desirability of having negatives of published material 
readily accessible so that requests for extra prints may be net vromptly. 
The plan involves the filing of the bulletins of the Division in our photo- 
grapnic section, with notation beside each illustration showing the number 
of the negative, where it is filed, etc. Preferably, the negatives of each 
publication as issued should be turned over to the photozraphic section along 
With a copy of the bulletin with the illustrations marked to show negative 
nunbers, and this is the plan being followed by sone of our section leaders, 
even those who prefer to retain their general photographic files in thcir 
own office. 
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THE DIVISION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS AND DISEASES 
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The @fficial @rgan of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis=- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture 


John As Ferrall, Editor 


This News Letter is for distribution to employees of the Bivision only, 

and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na~ 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior approval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseasese The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not necessarily the official and final word on the subjectse 
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Sweetpotato "In company with Dr. Lutz, the Laurel Sweetpotato Starch 
Starch Plant Plant was visited during the week of %ctober 15," writes 


Dre Geos Pe Hoffman from the U. S. Horticultural Fiela Sta- 
tion, Meridian, Misse "Starch potatoes are being ground and made into 
starch 24 hours per day and 7 days per weeke Between 3,000 and 4,000 
bushels of potatoes are being ground per daye Farmers are apparently well 
pleased with sweetpotato money returns and the Starch Plant seems to be 
getting its maximum capacity of potatoes this year. Better methods are 
apparently being perfected in the Plant speration eachday, and the 
ease’ with which the large volume of raw material is being handled is 
certainly an eye-opener to the visitore" 


The New Orleans Times-Picayune recently had an interesting ac- 
count of the start of the fifth season at this Laurel, Miss. starch 
plant this year-——the only plant in the United States where white 
starch is made from sweetpotatoese Indications point, it says, to the 
most successful season to date, the output for the season, ending about 
January 1, being estimated at 2,000,000 poundse Farmers have produced 
approximately 200,000 bushels of sweetpotatoes for the plant this yeare 
Naturally, interest in sweetpotato growing has increased steadily since 
the plant was started in 1934. That year only 25,000 bushels of sweet= 
potatoes were producede Following years showed productions of 31,000, 
43,000 ana 59,000--and the production is expected to reach 200,000 
bushels this yeare 


dur Division is actively cooperating with the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils ana the southern Experiment Stations in this sweetpotato starch 
development, expecially with reference to variety improvement and 
growing practicese j 
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Ue Se HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Geoe Pe Hoffman, Vegetable Crop Investigationse 
"The greater part of the: week was,spent with Dre Julian C. Miller 
at the Louisiana Experiment Station in Baton Rouge and in the Sunset, Lae 
sweetpotato section," he reports for the week enaing November l2the "It 
is impossible for one to visualize the great and extensive scope of the 
Louisiana. sweetpotato work in.both:its experimental and commercial aspectse 
In the Sunset section they are actually shipping car lots of sweetpotatoes 
10-1 /2, months per year and during the remaining month and half, equiva- 
lent car lots move by. truck, A house having: a capacity of 45,000 bushels 
in that section is. a.rule rather. than the exception. The quality of the 
product vhich I saw and the highly. perfected methods by which the product 
passes from the farmer, through the curing house, ana finally, to market 
surpasses anything having to do with the sweetpotato production and hands 
ling that I have ever before had.the appartunity and pleasure of seeing. 


"The Porto Rico variety is srown exclusively in this section, 
with Miller's ‘unit one! strain being in favor. Sweetpotatoes are well’ 
at home in the Sunset, Lae section as both soil and climatic -conditions - 
apparently favor high yields, zood quality, and low production and curing 
costSe Growers. are apparently.well pleasec with “prices of 40 cents and 
30 cents per bushel, excluding the cost of the-crate or bag, for UeS. I's 
‘ana 2's, respectively. It was interesting to observe that artificial © 
heat is not used in curing potatoes in the Sunset district: and that the’ 
houses generally are little more than a good tight shed--constructed of 
an outsiae wall of double thickness with a layer of building paper be~ .- 
tween the sheathing and siding, ventilators in the sides and top, interior 
unceiled ana a ground floor over which: the potatoes are stored in crates 
and on a slatted platforme Soil rot--a field disease apparently not 
generally prevalent, and of which it appears that little is know, except 
its depressing effect on yields and quality-~is a problem of much concern 
among growers. and investigators in that section at this time. Apparently, 
this trouble is worse with some varieties than others and where sweet- 
potatoes have. been grown on the same ground overra long period of yearse 
Consequently, the aevelopment of resistant varieties together with better 
rotative anc sanitary measures offers promise and encouragemente It ‘should — 
be of interest to say that the Sunset cistrict is about 70 miles due west 
and south of Baton Rouge, is largely of French people, and its sweetpotato 
industry was developed along highly specialized lines making outs ten ee 
success Guring a period of less than 20 yearse ' 


"The work which is beings Gone in the development of the cabbage, 
carrot, tomato, onion,. sweet and Irish potato strains and varieties by 
Miller and his associates at the Louisiana State Experiment Station is ex- 
tremely gratifying and interesting. Thousands of sweetpotato crosses are 
being handled through the special treatments and methods applied by the in- — 
vestigators at LSU. It was interesting to observe that one of our UeS.De 
numbers (47442) is apparently showing promise because of being more resi stall 
to soil rot than other varieties planted alongside." 


Le Ge0e P. F Hoffman, 


’ re 
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Ue § HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
vegetable crop EVR Veo SOS. (continued) 


ligeoa tars cutting. in the 'alt enol plots is progressing in avery 
satisfactory manner and the uields, though not as great as in the spring 

are fair to good," he wrote October. 8th. "It might appear that we are ene 
ting a 'grass! of. more. tender Quality than during the spring. Spears:are 
generally smaller in size than during the spring cutting period,. with- the 
percentage of 'small' spears being conspicuously greater than other gradese!! 


; He haa written October 1; "Tung nuts are falling, anc the few chest- 
nuts here ana there.in the seedling planting are ripening,rapiclye Chestnut 
leaf spot is generally prevalent and bad at thistime, one group of seedlings 
_('peach leaf! type) excepted which shows no signs of this diseases. ‘Grape 

foliage is holding on unusually well and the vines have made very. vigorous 
_growthe Peach trees in the station orchard seem to be shedding the foliage 
somewhat earlier thanthey should. ‘The strawberry planting is standing the 

. Grought very well which also applies to the Youngberries but:the Boysenberries 


are’ suffering badly. 


_ “growers are beginning to harvest sweetpotatoes here and there in 
this section but the harvest is in "full swing" in the vincinity of the 
Laurel, Misse starch plante Yields are generally much less than expected 
meeaase of unfavorable growing weather,. but the percentage ‘of cracked and 
‘Jumbo! roots is small and will likely help out in the larger yield of 
marketable rootse!! 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John He Weinberger, Fort Valley, ca 


Important from the standpoint ofprolonged dormany of peach trees 
_when not enough hours below 45°F. have accumulated, is a comment in his 
report for the week enaing November 14the "The temperature: dropped to 
35°F. on November’ Oth, "he writes, "but as yet we have pad no general 
killing frost. The total hours of colg are now 52, compared with last- 
year's total of 125 hours for the same:periode The warm weather we are 
having would be much more serious from a dormancy standpoint were it to 
occur in December or January when the hours of colé should be accumulating 
repidly."! — 


He hac written earlier, discussing treatments to break the rest 
period and overcome prolonged dormancy in peach trees: "A group of Hiley 
ana Early Rose twigs were brought into the greenhouse ans sprayed with 
chemicals Gissolved in oil. One lot was treated with a l percent oil 
emulsion instead. of the usual 3 percent, with the concentration of DN 
-unchangede Others received various concentrations and combinations to 
cetermine a safety point. Twigs treated three weeks ago now Bene fruit 
buds in the green stage, almost ready to show pink.!! 
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- DECIDUOUS:FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 


Jo Re Kienholg, Hood:River, Orege 


"Some Newtown apples were brought’ to the office showing what ap- 
peared to be typical acid injury," he writes November le. "This fruit 
was never washea, however, and the cause of the injury remains uncertaine 
The growing season was responsible for several unusual fruit injuries; 
a hot spell occurring quite early which caused severe injury to pears 
in many cases where wettable sulphurs were applied at that time. Other 
orchards receiving the same material, but a few days previous or after 
the hot days showed only slight injury. 


"Our pear scab tests ran amiss this season due to the injury 
stated abovee Extreme russetting occurred on the Anjou peare While 
the trouble appeared worst in the orchard where a heavy crop of red 
clover haa become established, injury due to the sulphur sprays was un- 
mistakable. A general correlation between heavy cover crops ana fruit 
russet was apparent over the Valley generally. This effect undoubtedly 
is an indirect one, in that moisture retention after the sun appears 
probably "burns! the skin of the fruit much like a magnifying glass would; 
the moisture droplets acting as the lense 


"An ideal fall harvest season occurred and the crop as‘a whole 
was of marvelous Qqualitye Anjou fruit ran rather large ana was spotted 
as to russet. In general, picking was delayed slightly over previous 
seasons, which I believe will increase both its Quality and keeping 
properties." 


H. F. Bergman, Amherst, Mass. 


"All lots of cranberries from experimental spray plots were 
screened between October 26th and November 3," he writese "Due to 
the fact that there is more rot in cranberries this year than for several 
years past it has been a good season to test the ability of various fun- 
gicices to control rote The only trouble is that almost all the fungi-e 
cides used failed to give really satisfactory control. ‘Bordeaux 5-22-50, 
using rosin fish oil soap, penetrol or sodium salts of sulphonated di- 
phenyl compounds all did about equally well, reducing the rot to about 
one-thira of that in the check plots. Red copper oxide with bentonite 
adic not give as good control this year as did the bordeaux, although 
last year it aid somewhat better than the bordeaux on the one bog on 
which rea copper oxide was usede 


Nanother read copper oxice commercial preparation which is sola in 
fluiac form ready for use after dilution with water not only failed to 
control rot but on most plots on which it was tried actually increased the 
amount of rot over that in adjacent check plotse A bordeaux 5-3-50 to 
which some zinc arsenite was added gave the best control of any fungicide 
tried but this combination was used only on two small plots on the State 
Boge If it continues to show up well during the storage season more exten= 
sive trials will be made next summer." 


ae 
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HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE AND MARKET DISEASE INVESTIGATIONS. 


In adcition to Armistice Day, the workers of the section need not 
be surprised if Mr. Fisher starts action to secure at least one addition- 
al national: holicay for them! You know, to celebrate the astonishing 
reception being given to their worke ‘The latest compliment is in the 
amazing demana for the new market Gisease publication--Miscellaneous Pub— 
lication Noe 292, "Market Diseases of Fruits and Vegetables: Crucifers 
and Cucurbits," prepared by: Glen Be Ramsey, James Se Wiant and George Ke 
Ke Link. In one day recently, Mre Gilbert's office receivec 106 requests 
for copies of this bulletin--which must be something of. a Teconds 


Unfortunately we are not pile to cistribute these pulle tine freee 
The color plates,.necessary for an adequate picture of the disease results, 
so adds to the cost that we were able to orcer but a small edition for free 
Gistribution ana these copies have been needed for market inspectors, coun= 
ty agents ana other Federal and State workers who use them in connection 
- With their official duties. .Manifestly we are unable to supply copies 
free to the general station worker or agricultural instructore The super- 
intencent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., has 
a supply that he sells approximately at cost. There are now five publica 
tions available in: the series: 


secilleneame Ppareatdon No. 98, "Market. Diseases of Fruits and 
Vegetables; Potatoes," 30 cents a copy; 

Miscellaneous Publication No» 121, "Market Diseases of Fruits and 
Vegetables: Tomatoes, Peppers, Recolenteet 20 cents; 

Miscellaneous Publication Noe 168, " Market Diseases of Fruits and 
Vegetables: Apples, Pears, Quinces," 40 cents; 

Miscellaneous Publication Noe 228, "Market Diseases of Fruits and 
Vegetables: Peaches, Plums, Cherries and Other Stone Fruits," 20 cents and 

Miscellaneous Publication Noe 292, "Market Diseases of Fruit and 
Vegetables: Crucifers and Cucurbits," 45 centse 


Dean He Rose, Ce. 0. Bratley and We T. Pentzer, have another one on 
the way, covering the market diseases of grapes and small fruits. The color 
plates from all of these publications are also issued in the form of posters, 
printed on cardboard, .7 7=1/2x12 inchese They are also sold by the Super 
intencent of Documentse Orders for both bulletins and posters should be 
sent to him, of course, as the Department does not sell its publicationse 
Remittance may be mace by check or postal maney order payable 
to him--or by cash, at sender's risk. 


Incicentally, Ice and Refrigeration for September gives almost:a 
full page to a review of Technical Bulletin 613, "Market-Storage Studies 
of Honey Dew Melons anca Cantaloups,'" by James S. Wiant; and even more space 
to Circular Noe 278, "The Connercial Storage of Fruits, Vegetables and ° 
Florists! Stocks," by Dean H. Rose, Re Ce Wright and T. Me Whitemanes in 
fact it is being reprinted practically in fulld 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS | 
George F. Potter, Bogalusa, La. ; (Tung Investigations) 


"Final tung tree selections were made, bringing the total for this 
office up to 115 trees," he writes November 12th. "The work of gathering 
samples for the investigation of variability in oil content of individual 
fruits, trees and localities was also completed. This project is on a 
cooperative basis with the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


"A conference was held with Dr. Ragland and others concerning the 

cooperative tung farm being established near Cross Roads, Miss. Sites for 

two small houses, » tool shed and barn were chosen, and arrangements made 

for stumping and breaking about 300 acres of the land, A nursery planta- 

tion will be established here this winter in which propagation experiments 
will .be carried out. and progenies from our selected trees will be reared. 
These trees will then be planted in test orchards in various parts. of the 
tung belt. Cooperative field plot experiments. will also be established here." 


ees Lagasse, Gainesville, Fla. (Tung Investigations) 


In an interesting letter to Dr. Crane, reporting on progress in 
getting the tung investigational work under way in Florida, he says 
that the studies already made are, giving information of practical value 
in connection with harvesting problems. -Early in October he found some of | 
the growers knocking green fruits from the trees, others leaving them, and 
still others had the nuts already harvested.and in the drying bins. 


"This latter is a condition I believe the growers will regret," 
he comments. "I have found plénty of .mold present in such bins and be- 
lieve that sprouting will occur unless real cool weather occurs and 
persists, doubtful at this time. . This takes us right back to the fact 
that urgent information is needed on the comparative oil content of 
early and late maturing trees, for if the late maturing ones should 
not prove to be any higher in.oil per acre, we should discard them from 
our selections immediately and not use them in our breeding, for the 
desirability of earliness of maturity is being impressed on me more and 
more as I see the various growers going about their harvesting operations." 


eis. Painter,» Cairo, Ga: (Tung investigations) 


"At the close of this week 22 selection have been made in that 
part of Florida which is in the territory covered by this district," he 
writes in his report for the week ending November 12th. "A decided 
difference in the ability of certoin trees to retain foliage has been 
noted in the Chase orchard. I an still. st a loss as to the explanation 
for the fruit clinging to thetwigs in so many cases long after it is 
compl tel air dried. <A vigorous. shake,does not remove them in sone 
cases. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


John R. Cole, Albany, Ga. 

"Growers continue to visit our experinental plots here and a con- 
siderable portion:of our tiie is devoted to showing them around," he 
writes fron the U: S. Pecan Disease Field Laboratory: He also encloses 
a clipping from the TRI-COUNTY NEWS of Anericus, Ga. that shows clearly 
the satisfactory manner in which the pecan work at Albany is going across 
to the growers. 


"Results being obtained by Sumter pecan and peach growers, using 
the latest methods of cultivation, fertilizing and spraying have attrac- 
ted the attention of growers in other sections of Georgia and Alabama, !! 
says the clipping. Prominent farmers from the two St-tes, accompanied 
by specialists, made a tour of inspection of a number of groves. They 
were particularly impressed with the success Mr. Lee Hansford is making. 
Three years ago Mr. Hansford estimates that he lost close to 20,000 . 
pounds of Schley pecans from scab, a disease that has perhaps destroyed 
half of the Schley crop in the state. For the past three years, however,- 
he has been following carefully the program recommended by our workers 
at the Albany station, and he estimetes that the crop for the present 
year is 95 percent perfect! 


This is the first ssason two of the other growers have followed 
our spray program, but they are showing remarkable success, with a very 
tine crop of clean nuts to show for the first year's work, 


The delegation spent a day at the Albany station, studying the 
results of recent work by the staff there in disease and insect control 


and in related operations. On the Haley Brothers! farm they found a 
crop of Stuart and Schley nuts nearly 100 percent perfect. end this on 
nearly 100 percent of the trees. Many of the trees will harvest from 


50 to 100 pounds of perfect nuts. This orchard, incidentally, had half 
of the trees removed at the time the experiment started a year ago and 
the space was planted to runner peanuts that have made a wonderful growth 
end were partially hogged down before the nuts began to ripen. At the 
time of the delegetion's visit in mid-October the peanuts were making a 
partial second crop and this crop will be again turned over to hogs as 
soon as the nut crop is harvested. 


No owner of even a small pecan orchard should let this season 
pass without a visit to Albany to make an examination of the work being 
done, says the article. When a member of the delegation commented on 
Mr. Hansford orchard and expressed the opinion that he was doing the 
most practical end most successful work of any grower in the State, and 
that one who follows his plan would not go wrong, Mr. Hansford replied 
that all the growers needed to do. "to make a success of their pecan 
orchards vould be to follow the lead of the Department men at Albany! " 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Max B.-Hardy, Albany, Ga. 


"Sprayed trees and trees with good vigor:are still carrying 50 
to 75 percent of their folliage," he writes from. the U..S. Pecan Field ~ 
Station and Laborntory on November leth. "The great majority of the pecan 
trees in this section, however, have. lost from 90 to 100: percent. of their 
foliage. We have had no general frost or freeze as yet and until we do 
it will be almost impossible to complete the scrapping of nuts, particu- 
larly. on sprayed trees." _. ks: 2 


He had written November 5th: "Most of the week was spent in har- 
vesting and sizing nuts from the orchard at Philema,. To date, from the 
main station orchard, a total of 6,000 pounds have been harvested, sized 
and delivered to the owner. It is estimated that at least 1,000 pounds: 
additional harvest will be made in this block, consisting of seedlings 
and scrapping. The nuts from this orchard were of good size and very 
excellent filling, some of the Schleys being so well filled that the 
shells were cracked. Of the 6,000 pounds harvested, about 3,500 pounds 
were of the Schley variety, and the remainder were almost all of the Stuart 
variety. Several Schley trees have already yielded more than 70 pounds 
each, and a few Stuart trees have yielded a little more than 50 pounds 


each, 


"A start was made in cracking and scoring the nuts from the seed- 
ling trees in the hybrid orchard at Philema. Many trees which have not 
fruited previously are fruiting this year, and several trees have produced 
rather heavy yields. A few trees are yet to be harvested.' 


Milo N. Wood, Sacremento, Calif.. 


ung ti k the. almond is coming elong nicely and we 
think ae as oe et ones will Wensece enough so that they can be 


harvested very soon now," he writes November 5th. "The hybrid trees are 
certainly the latest this year of any year in the past, They are all in 
full foliage and are looking fine at this time." 


B. G. Sitton, Shreveport, La. 


"The harvest of pecens from the pruning plot in the Fullilove orchard 
was made the week ending Novenber 19 and the total yield was 729 pounds from 
20 tree, more than double any previous yield from these young trees. The 
pruned trees yielded as much as the unpruned. The average annual production 
for the past four years has been 14,9 pounds per tree from the pruned and 
17.4 from the unpruned. There has been little if any difference in the 
quality of the pecans. Most of the weak crotches have been eliminated in 
pruning, so thet the pruned trees have a stronger framework." 
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VARIETIES OF HICKORY FOR NEW ENGLAND 


A certain-big. business man is a crank on cleanliness and recently 
issued orders thet all of his workers should equip themselves with tooth- 
brushes, keep them at the office, and use them at least three times a day. 
One day he notices that.the janitor apparently did not have a toothbrush. 
"Do you have a toothbrush?" he demanded. "Oh, yes, sir," said the janitor. 
"Where is it?" The janitor held up a huge scrubbing brush. "Here it is, 
sir," he said. "Bah! snorted the big boss, irritated. "Don't tell me you 
can get thet thing in your mouth." "Oh, no, sir," agreed the janitor, sol- 
emnly. "I take my teeth out." 


Among his employees, I regret to say, this big boss is classified 
as a "nut." And speaking of nuts--In a talk before the Northern Nut 
Growers' Association recently, our colleague C. A. Reed discussed varie- 
ties of hickory for New England. It appears that New England is richer 
in varieties of hickory, both recognized and potential, than in any other 
species of nut-bearing tree. Nuts of no fewer than 80 to 90 individual 
trees from New England, or at the same latitude farther west, have been 
rated by one or more experts as worthy of test planting. Mr. Reed selected 
60 of these for discussion at least briefly, and 24 for somewhat detailed 
mention, 


It is not to be assumed thet all of the varieties mentioned will be 
propagated even experimentally, but the greater majority and perhaps all 
those mentioned have been propagated at least by amateurs. Commercial 
nurserymen find the hickory a tough proposition and the growing of trees 
for sale to the public a generally unprofitable undertaking, as it requires 
from 5 to 8 years from seed planting to saleable trees. Digging and trans- 
planting are difficult ope eous with the hickory, too, and mortality is 
likely to be high. 


Apparently aint growers occasionally find themselves, like the rest 
of us, believing that the grass in the other fellow's pasture is greener. 
The story of the Taylor shagbark tends to confirm that suspicion. Mr. 
Reed became one of its admirers a few years ago when he saw 2 bushel bas- 
kets full of large and very fine nuts that had been gathered from under 
a few branches that extended over into Dr. Robert T. Morris! yard from a 
tree growing next door. 


An inquiry concerning it revealed the interesting fact that Dr. 

Morris had spent hundreds of dollars and made an extended search for de- 
sirable hickories only to find just what he wanted right in his own yard, 
The Taylor tree stands so close to Dr. Morris! place that part of the nuts 
fall in his driveway. Ultimately he was forced to take notice of them-—- 
and so.found thet for local use the best shagbark of all was the one under 
whose branches he drove daily in leaving and arriving at his home! The 
parent tree stands on the property of Mr. S. W. Teylor of Stamford, Conn. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Certification Budget and Finance Circular No. 84, dated June 27, 1938, 
of Vouchers. quoted various types of certification required of con- 

. tractors and vendors in support of invoices or public 
vouchers, Standard Form 1034. We are now informed that Certificate No. 3-- 
stipulations required by law and/or under contract, etc., with respect to 
wages, rights and hours of work of employees--is required only in connec- 

_ tion with purchases of bituminous coal or for construction work where the 
total amount of material to be furnished is in excess of $10,000. There- 
fore when soliciting bids for supplies other than bituminous coal, Cer- 
tificate No. 3 will be omitted in "Notice to Bidders." 


Fertilizer The following is an excerpt from a letter of Mr. John B. 

from TVA, Blandford, Jr., General Manager, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, dated September 30, 1938: "Because demands 

(for fertilizer) made upon the Tennessee Valley Authority have, during 

the past two years, been in excess of the TVA's ability to supply, we now 

recommend that circulsr letter No. 152 be withdrawn." A limited number 

of orders for triple superphosphate will be considered as individual cases 

upon application to the Tennessee Valley Authority, through our Business 

Office. 


— ee ee 


Discounts When preprring No. 1034 vouchers to accompany certified bills 
on which there is a discount for cash payment within a speci-~ 

fied number of days, it is requested by the Business Office that the 

discount be shown at‘the top of the voucher in the space provided after 

the word "Terms" and not in the body of the voucher. When the discount 

is noted in the body of the voucher and deducted from the total there is 

always a doubt as to whether the terms indicated at the top of the 

voucher or on the certified bill apply in addition to the discount already 

taken. | 


All discounts on which there is not a time limit should be shown 
in the body of the voucher and deducted before totaling. 


Prison-made The fact that an article can be purchased commercially 
Goods, etc. at a lower price than that at which obtainable from 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc, is no justification for 
commercial purchase, points out a ruling of October 28, 1938--A-98771 (CS) 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Checks Where under the suspicious circumstances surrounding the deliv- 
ery, negotiation, request for stoppage of payment, and death of 
a payee, of a check issued in redemption of adjusted service bonds, the 
endorsement appearing om the check cannot be identified as that of the 
payce, and the only connection the payee could have had would have been 
if the pen used in making the endorsement was guided to produce the én~ 
dorsement, in which event the act would have been that of the guidor and 
not the payee, the check must be considered as having been negotiated 
upon a forged endorsement and payment thereof was properly declined by the 
Treasurer of the United States who may issued his check for a like amount, 
in place of the original mutilated check, to the administrator of the es- 
tate of the payee and charge the disbursing officer's account with the 
amount involved. (General Accounting Office, A-95689 (S), Oct. 27, 1938). 


Transportation Where the freight tariff publishing the through rates 
for shipments from Kansas City, Kans. to Batesville 
and Grenada, Miss. provided that the rates applied via 

all routes made by use of lines of any of the carriers parties to the 

tariff except as otherwise provided, and the rate via the land-grant 
route through Meridian, Miss. was not restricted as to routing and the 
carriers conprising this route are parties to the tariff, the use of 

Illinois Central division sheet No. 3114-A in approtioning the gross 

charges among the land-grant carriers over Meridian was proper notwith- 

standing the circuitous routing of the shipments via Missouri Pacific 

and Illinois Central Railroad. (A-98783 (S), October 27, 1938. 


Names and The November 1 issue of the News Letter, page 252, carried 
Titles a brief note concerning the desirability of having the names 

and titles of employees certifying vouchers typed on Form 
1034 and the pay roll voucher. Helen Ferguson hastens to call my atten- 
tion to the fact that a good bit more than the supposed poor penmanship 
of some of our employees is concerned. 


The main point, she explains, is not the legibility of the signa- 
ture but the matter of making sure that the name and title of the certi- 
fying employee appears on the carbon copy of the vouchers. Two carbon 
copies are required with each voucher, of course--one for our files and 
the other for the Bureau Accounting Office. Hach carbon must show the 
name and title of the employee certifying the voucher. If the plan is 
followed of typing name and title on all vouchers, we will be sure that 
they appear on the carbon copies. And where they do not, and a clerk 
here has to take the time to add the name and title to the two carbon 
copies of a hundred or more vouchers a day--that!s sumpin! 
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THE DIVISION. OF FRUIT AND VEGHTADLE CROPS AND DISEASES 


BS Heli as OUNELAEe Lay ey NOR WS! See ERs 


Tne official organ of the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Dis- 
eases, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Depart rent of Agriculture 


John A. Ferrall, Editor 


Tais News Letter is for distribution to exployees of the Division only, 
and the material contained in it is of an informal and confidential na- 
ture and is not to be published without obtaining the prior avoroval of 
the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops end Diseases. The reports of 
field workers and others represent, of course, their personal opinions, 
and so are not mecessarily the official and final word on the subjects. 


Weis 24 : Washington, D. C., December 15, 1938 No. 24 


dorticultural. An interesting release from the Press Service late in 
Production. | November makes the point that a lct of »seople seem to 

believe that agriculture is composed almost entirely of 
wneat, cotton and corn production. These crops co receive much attention 
in the newspapers, but agriculture has 4 great many more irons in the fire, 
some of them red hot. Among the latter will be found the horticultural 
crops, Covering a vast acreage, and engaging thousands of farmers and farm 
lacorers. The fruit, vegetable, and ornamental plant industries easily 
constitute a four-billion-dollar enterprise. 


Even in the field of fruit and vegetable growing there is a ten- 
dency to overlook many splendid dividend payers. Passing over such top- 
liners as apples and potatoes, for example, we find Agricultural Strtis- 
tics revealing that dry beans passed $50,000,000 in farm value last year, 
and that the farm value of truck crops (commercial, for market and for 
canning or manufacture alone) reached a value of $350,090,000 in 1937! 
fhe once lowly peanut now represents $44,000,000 a zear in returns to 
growers; strawberries, $25,000,000; onions, $23,000,000; cabbage, $20,000, 
OQ00--and so on. 


Tree nuts (English (Persian) walnuts, almonds, pecans and filberts) 
are in the $20,000,000 class also, having doubled in production during the 
last 20 years. This increase in production is expected to continue for the 
next five vears as the bearing acreage increases, and already it has been 
successful in replacing a large volume of the nuts formerly imported. The 
Eaclisa (Persian) walnut continues to lead in popularity, with filberts 
snowing a surprising increase in production. As a mattor of fact, it was 
not until the 1920's thot filberts began to gain recoznition as a profitable 
crop in Vashington and Oregon. In the past 10 years the crop has shoyn 
3 ranid increase in acreage. 
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HORTICULTURAL SEMINARS AT BELTSVILLE 


The Monday afternoon horticultural seminars at the U. S. Horticul- 
tural Station, Beltsville, Md., are off to a splendid start under the 
chairmanship of Dr. F. J. Stevenson. Dr. Stevenson is, inaugurating an 
interesting feature by enlisting guest speakers. 


"Tt is planned to get outside speakers as often as possible this 
year," ne says, "in an effort to acquaint the members of our staff with 
some of the newer developments in agriculture that they might. not en- 
counter in the course of their own work in our Division. This will tend 
to broaden our outlook on the problems of the fruit and vegetable industry 
and safeguard us from a mere rehashing of our own work. 


; Dr. Be-L, Wade and Dr. Charles F::' Poole of the.U. S. Regional Vege- 
table Breeding Laboratory, Charleston, S. Car. inaugurated the season 
with a Giscussion of the work under way at the Charleston station, de- 
scribing some of the preliminary results of the breeding work, and out- 
lining the general program for the station's activities. 


ure Gould gave an informal talk at the second Monday meeting, tell- 
ing of some of the highlights of his connection with the horticultural 
investigations of the Department.. He referred whimsically to the fact 
that we were almost forced to adopt the name Division of Fruit and Vege- 
table Crops and Diseases in order to indicate more clearly the crops we 
wee dealing with--horticulturally! 


The first guest speaker was Dr. M. C. Merrill, chief of the Divis- 
ion of Publications of the Office of Information of the Department. Dr. 
derrill gove us an interesting talk on the publication work of the De- 
partment ond in particular sketched the basic difference in the various 
scries--Journal of Agricultural Research papers, Technical Bulletins, 
Circulars, Farmers! Bulletins, Leaflets, etc.* 


December 5th Dr.. Crane told us something of the plans for our new 
project--Tung Oil Culture and Breeding Investigations. Tung oil is a 
valuable drying material that has been used for many centuries by the 
Chinese and Japanese in waterproofing wood, paper, fabrics and other sub- 
stances, so that it is rather astonishing to Learn that it has been within 
the last 35 years only that it has come into any general use in Burope 
and America, Because of its wide varicty of uses in the chemical indus- 
trices and espocielly in the manufacture of waterproof varnishes and paints 
anc in paint driers and linoleum this product makes the growing of the 
tung trec very promising and the reward for devclopment of superior trees 
for this country ionticings 


Another guest specker, Dr. Charles Thom, principsl mycologist in 
charge of the Division of Soil Microbiology, Bureau of Plant Industry, is 


listed tor van tcarly mectiange< 


*Sce also News Letter for October 15, 1936, pp 231-234, 
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VEGETABLE INVESTIGATIONS 


A new mosaic- Late in November, Circular No. 500, "U. S, No. 5 Kefugee, 
resistant a New iiosaic-Resistant Refugee Bean," by B, L. Wade and 
Refugee bean W. J. Zaumeyer of ovr Division, became available for 


distribution, This circular discusses the new bean con- 
cerning which we have been receiving such favorable reports since its Yre- 
lease to the seed trade in the fall of 1935, 


It is very similar to Stringless Green Refugee in plant and pod 
characters, but in addition is apparently immune to common bean mosaic. 
Its superiority over other Kkefugee beans may be summarized as follows; 


(1) Resistance to common bean mosaic, amounting to immunity; 

(2) Greater pod length; 

(3) Less pod curvature; 

(4) Distinctive seed; 

(5) Greater tendency for small-sized pods to approach roundness; 

(6) Freedom from purple splashing, so that less blanching is 
required; and 

(7) Eight days! earlier development than Keeney Stringless Green 
Refugee. 


Yield tests have indicated th-t the expected yield is about that 
of other Kefugees, except that where common bean mosaic is a factor it can 
be depended on to outyield mosaic-susceptible Refugees. 


One revort we have concerning the reaction of 23 representatives 
of well-known canning companies in New York State who examined canned 
samples of U. S&S No. 5 Refugee in comparison with several other varieties 
of snap beans, has all 23 placing it first in quality, with no objection 
to its color, and special mention being made of its fine flavor and hepa ele 
ness. The bean appears well adapted to New York conditions. 


A large western firm, engaged in canning and seed production has 
expressed itself as well pleased with No. 5 as it grew under Utah condi- 
tions, and believes it is good for a 50-percent increase in yield over 
Stringless Green Refugee in years of he-vy mosaic infection. In one test 
of Stringless Green Refugee and U. S. Now 5, the harvest peak of No. 5 was 
10 days earlier than that of Stringless Green Refugee. 


The Department does not have seed for sale, nor quantities for 
general distribution for commercial tests. A number of commercial secdsmen, 
including some of those who specialize in the production of beans and peas, 
are devcloping commercial supplies of the variety. It is probable that 
only limited quantities will be available commercially in 1939, but it is 
expected thet ample supplies should be available in succeeding years. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUIT INVESTIGATIONS 
John C. Dunegan,. Fayetteville, Ark. 


Writing from the Fruit Disease Field Laboratory on November 26th, 
he says; "We were able to complete the root rot survey in Ruppels orchard 
fortunately before the weather got too threatening, and found 16 addi-’ 
tionnl trces showing fruiting bodies of Xylaria at the base, making a 
total of 18 trees in this orchard definitely known to be affected. iiost 
of the fruiting bodies were similar to those collected during the summer 
and identified as Xylaria mali; however, X. longeana fruiting bodies 
were present on the fragments of one stump and at least one tree had 
fruiting bodies resembling X. polymorpha.... 


"The weather for the week has been more seasonal than for the past 
several weeks. Starting with overcast skies and dropping temperatures, 
a period of stormy weather finally culminated with a light snow during 
the night of November 23, followed by clear weather on Thanksgiving Day 
and another snow flurry during the night of the 25th. Temperatures have 
been as low as 18°F," 


__ te 


"During the week several hundred seedling trces that Dr. Gardner 
shippved to me for nema tests were planted in the test block," he writes 
November 21. These included seedlings of several varieties that had not 
been tested previously. In summarizing the results of this year's tests 
it was found that out of seedlings of 68 varieties of peaches tested, Shalil 
seedlings were the only ones that were 100 percent resistant to nematodes. 


"Another lot of twigs was brought into the greenhouse and sprayed 
with DN compounds to study the effect of temperatures following treatment. 
Evidence seems. to indicate that the reason the sprays are not as effective 
in the orcherd as in the greenhouse is thet the temperatures outside ore 
not always favorable for immediate development, and thet unless the treated 
buds develop at once, much of the effect of the spray is lost. That prob- 
ably accounts for the better results obtained in the orchard with sprays 
applied after the first of the year. The possibility of rain washing the 
Chemicals off the twigs has been investigated, and shown to have little 
effect." 


EK. S. Degman, Medford, Oreg. 

"On November 17 we planted 105 trees of P-18 on p-18 X Farmingdale 
roots in Black 3," he writes from the Pear Field Station November 21. "Trees 
were secured from the Southern Orcgon Experiment Station. P-18 X Farmingdale 
gives one of the most blight-resistant roots which Professor Reimer has de- 
veloped, P-18, which is one of his blight-resistant French seedlings, has 
proved very desirable as a trunk stock, and in addition seems to be resistant 
to our mysterious canker trouble," 
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U. S. HORTICULTURAL FIELD STATION, MERIDIAN, MISS. 
George P. Hoffman (Vegetable Crop Investigations) 


"Weather during the past week has been a bit unsettled with temper- 
atures ranging from 70° to 49° C0. (maximum) and 17° to 51° (minimum). For 
the month of November, utter extremes for this section have been reached-- 
maximum, 82°F,, minimum, 16°F., which represent the lowest in this section 
for November in years," he writes December 3d. "Precipitation for the 
month has totaled 3.63 inches. Out of the ordinary, Thanksgiving was a 
‘white one! this year. 3 


"Grape vines, pecan, chestnut and tung trees had the late adhering 
foliage parched almost overnight, and the high, dry winds during the past 
few days have scattered this far and near, Cold injury to the trees and 
vines in the station orchards and vineyards is feared.... In spite of tem 
perature extremes, sweetpotatoes are keeping well and the delayed harvest 
plots are apparently uninjured from cold, Roots harvested and throvn back 
in every third furrow (the harvest of three rows thrown in one) and cov- 
ered with soil have kept thus far remarkably well." 


He hadvwritten November 26th; "In spite of near winter weather, 
mature and original foliage in the pecan and pear orchards might cause one 
to think that we are having mid-summer in the Sunny South. As yet, due to 
the presence of heavy foliage still holding on to the pecan trees, the small 
nut crop harvest has to be delayed. However, low temperatures. sleet and 
snow followed by still lower temperatures for Thanksgiving and the night 
following, killed all frost tender exposed vegetation and deciduous tree 
defoliation is now conspicuously evident." 


J. M. Lutz (Handling, transportation, storage and utilization investigations) 


"An inspection of the potatoes about 10 days after the beginning 
of the cold snap revealed that they were not showing any deleterious effects 
of the cold with respect to decay_or flavor," he writes December 3, concerning 
the sweetpotatoes stored by various cheap methods without the benefit of 
artificial heat. "The lowest temperature which the delayed digging potatoes 
were subjected to was 35°F, (3 inches under the soil), and 18° F. higher than 
the air temperature. The temperature is an unheated shed got down to 30°, 
13° higher than the outside air." 


"In connection with studies on the relationship of maturity of 
grapes to quality of grape juice and jelly," he wrote November 26th, "it 
was found that juice made from grapes somewhat immature had about tvrice as 
much acid as similar grapes three weeks later. The pH increased from 
$.11-3.16 to 3,69-3.65 during the same period." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Max B. Hardy, Albany, Ga, 
"This is thé season when visitors take up a considerable portion 
of our-time," he writes November 26th. 


"Many apparently find it-convenient to get concerned about their 
unprofitable 1~ to 5-acres of pecans while on their way south for the 
winter, and as a result we lose @ considerable amovnt of time from more 
important work. However, there are a few who come who have larger acre- 
ages and are scrious in their intentions to do something with their or- 
chards and there is a satisfaction in being able to give our suggestions 
and recommend:tions to these men. 


"The short crop of nuts this year .cnd the pecan stabilization 
program have operated to increase the price of pecans from three to five 
cents a pound over previous years. I have noted 1 movement to develop 
pecan auctions patterned after the tobacco auctions and the prices ob- 
tained are reported to be-good. It appears possible that this method of 
sclling may increase in use in the future." 


He had written November 19th; "The yicld records for several of 
our experimental plots have not yet been completed as there is so much 
foliage still in the trees that clean scrapping cannot be accomplished. 
Tne sizing and grading records for most plots are complcte.: In the or- 
enard at Philema the size is about 1/32 inch less than last year due as 
mich to the larger crop as to the dry season. The best nuts harvested 
in this scction, as dctcrmined by the number of nuts per pound, came from 

he orchards at Philena. In fact, for a size and variety, most of the 
nuts at Philema showed a smaller count pcr pound than the lower linit 
listed in the U. & Standards. As has been mentioned previously the 
f'iting wos so great this year that nany nuts were split open by the 
pressure! 


Co te Schuster, Corvallis, Oreg. 


"It is apparently turning out that the walnut crop is away over 
the estimates of every one," he writes Noverber 19th. 


"The crops going through certain packing plents were not cven run over 
the suction machine and yet the quality was so goad that they have passed the 
grading requirenents of the Stnte. iany crops shoved a cracking test at the 
packing house door of 97 and 98 percent. All of this combined with good 
set originally has brought about probably the heaviest walnut crop the State 
has seen. This is contrasted to a filbert crop that was below last year's 
yields. 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


George F. Potter, Bogalusa, Lae (Tung investigations) 9. 


"} great deal of variation is being observed in the character of 
foliage on individual trees," he writes November 19th. "A number that 
have outstandingly good dark green foliage have been marked together in 
_ the suitable controls for further observations on flower bud development, 

winter injury, ana the time and character of flower and shoot development 
in. springe 7 


"During the latter part of the week the offices were moved from 
the Great Southern LumberCompany builaing to the Seconda floor of the 
Post Offices #4 


"The crop is now practically completely harvested. Yielas were-un- 
doubtedly recucea by tne very ary weather prevailing during SnSUREs Sep= 
tember and October." : 


John He Painter, Cairo, Gas (Tung investigations) 


"the unusual. ary spell which has been experienced Bs this station 
has at last been broken," he writes November 19the. ‘ 


"Both ones of the week covered in this report represent consider- 
able slipping ana slicing along the roads anc bypasses adjacent to the 
station. It at least had the effect of cheering up the farmers who have 
been doubting if the 'winter peas! being used as a cover crop in tung 
groves were ever going to sproute In no orchard visited this week was 
there much activitye All were contemplating the beauty of a highly satur- 
ated 'Orangeburge! This afforded some opportunity to talk to them and 
while they were in a genial mood quite a few of their innermost thoughts 
on the tung problems came to lights 


"Generally they seem to agree upon several facts.e Thirty dollars 
a ton is not enough to get for the fruit, they say. They all want to get 
a portable huller-so they can keep the Rae anc save hauling huskse They 
way we have to find a tree that blooms two weeks later than the average 
tung tree does here in Cairo. They want the fruit off the trees about 
two weeks earlier than it normally comes off. Tbey want lots of fruit 
every year, anc a tree that is capable of taking care of itself pretty 
well. Aside from that, most of them have admitted that for what little 
they have done for their tung trees they haven't fared so badly. 


"'Sicty-three selections have been made so far at this station. 
The full quota of 10° could have been reached, but it seemed advisable 
to go more slowly anc try to have each selection count for moree 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Howard Be Parson, Shreveport, Lae 


Writing from the Ue S. Pecan Disease Field. Laboratory in connec= 
tion with notes on the control of foliage diseases, sizing of the nuts 
and harvesting, he says: "Even though diseases were not held in check as 
well as desired, the foliage was retained on sprayed. trees much better. 
than on unsprayea trees, particularly on those trees sprayed with bordeaux 
mixture 2-1/2-50 plus 2 libs. wettable sulphure The spraying in the’ Fulli- 
love orchard has not prevented premature defoliation because of black _ 
aphids, but premature defoliation wes delayed long enough to prevent new 
foliage from coming out much sees 


"A total of 9,695 pounds of pecans was harvested from my plots in 
the Webb orchara this yeare The average yield per check tree was 34.57 
pounds; from the sprayed tree 77e16 poundse ‘Thus there was difference 
of 42.59 pounds in yield between sprayed and unsprayed treese The cost of 
spraying has not yet been estimated, but at the prevailing price of 10 
cents per pound this difference in yicla shoula surely pay for spraying 
and still return a profite As compared with the yield from the same trees 
last year tne total was 9,824 pounds; the average yield per check trce was 
87.38 pounds; the average yield per sprayed tree was 65.98 pounds, a greate 
er yiela of 21.4 pounds per check trcee 


In going over the yields per individual tree it has been interesting 
to note that almost without exception the high-yiélding trees of last year 
were also the high-yielding trees this yeare Because the sprayed trees 
have come up in production from below the yield of the check trees last 
year to much more than their average yield this year and because the best 
yields last year have not resulted in depressed yields this year, increased 
yields on sprayed trees is considered significante Most of the mits from 
sprayed trees this year are as big or bigger than those from check treese 
The quality of thenuts from the spraycd trees, however, tends to be poorer 
than those from the check trecse This estimation of quality is based on the 
number of nuts per pound in the comparable size classese" 


Ceo Le Smith, Brownwood, Tex. 


"During the week of October 24-29 pecan trees that were treated 
with indole-3—butyric acid at the time of transplanting in February were 
aug and data on the rooting responses recorded," he writes. "Excellent 
responses were obtained with the higher concentrations of the acide" 


"The weather has now reached the stage of winter with freezing tem= 
peratures each night," he reported Novembor 26th. "The foliage has all 
been shed by pecan treese Cover crops an the station are up and doing 
fairly well." 
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NUT INVESTIGATIONS 


Paul We vant Corvallis, Orege 


"studies on che effect of spraying welnuts with bordeaux mixture 
on the Gegree of filling of the nuts were completed during the week," he 
reports November 26the "Some variations in the degree of filling of the: 
nuts in the sample from the sprayed and untreated plots, respectively, 
were founds ‘Thus, in a representative sample, containing 2,128 nuts, 
from the sprayed plot, 84.6 percent: were found to contain well—filled 
kernels, while in a representative sample, containing 2,171 nuts, from 
the untreatcad olot, 79e2 percent were well~fillede 


"Eight and one-tenth (8.1) percent of the muts from the sprayed 
plot contained slightly shriveled kernels (up to one-fourth shriveled) 
while 12-7 percent of the nuts from the untreated plot were slightly 
shriveled. Two and six-tenths (2.6) percent of the nuts from the 
sprayed plot contained one-half shriveled kernels, while 4-7 percent of 
the nuts from the wntreated plot containcd one-half shrivcled kernelse 
Ninety-one hundredths (0.91) percent of the nuts from the sprayed plot 
were three-quarters shriveled, while 1.7 percent of the nuts from the 
untreated plot contained three-fourths shriveled kcrnelse Three and six- 
tenths (3.6)-percent of the nuts from the sprayed plot contained completely 
shriveled kernels, wnile 1.6 percent of the nuts from tne untreated plot 
contained completely shriveled kernelse 


"Tt is planned to subject these data to statistical analysis 
to Be eon ne the significance of the. variationse! 


Fe Ne Dodge, Rooson, Lae 


The post office at Rodson, Lae has been ciscontinued. Mre Dodge's 
acadress is now; Route 1, Shreveport, Lae Pe. Oe Box 223-W 


ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Belt Seed In the News Letter of December 1, 1937, it was stated that 
Company the Belt Seed Company of Baltimore, Mde had been barred 

from bidding on any requirements of the Department for a 
period of one year from November 13, 1937.6 


We have now been advised that the name of this company has been 
restored to the list employed by the Division of Purchase, Sales and 
Traffic in solicitation of proposals for seedse Therefore, requests for 
bids or quotations may now be sent to the Belt Seed Companye 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Prison-made Walter Roney came in the other day with the story of the 
Productse man who remarked to his office associate: "My wife wants 

— a new fur-evliarcoat for Christmas, but I can't afford 
it." ‘What do you do in a case like that?" inquired his sympathetic, 
unmarried associates "Nothing," responded the married man, sadly. "She 
goes and gets the coat." 


"The thing seems tobe catching," said Walter. “ I mean some of 
our employees insist upon using. the same tactics with regard to prison= 
made goodGse You remember that in the December 1 News Letter we had an 
item calling attention to the fact that although an article may be pur- 
chased commercially at a lower price than obtainable from Federal Prison 
Industries, Ince, that is no justification for its purchase from the com= 
mercial concerne But in spite of that--ana other warnings--some of our | 
workers go out and get the "coat"--snd sometiies find that they have to 
pay for it out of their own pocketse!! 


It is mandatory for all Government Departments and Agencies to 
secure their requirements from the Gederal Prison Industries to the 
extent to which products can be supplied-—-brooms, warehouse, etce from 
8 ltbse to 36 lbse per dozen; brushes, paint, varnish, laboratory, dust, 
scrubbing, polishing, ete.: canvas goods (bags, baskets, drop cloth tents, 
tarpaulins): castings (markers, name plates, grates, manhole covers): cot- 
ton textiles, cotton gloves and mittens, ana clothing; desk trays, desk 
Cabinets, folding screens; furniture, chairs, etce both wood and wickers 
furniture, metal file cases, file cabincts, shelving; mattresses; mats 
(metal, deck or floor), etce 


The General Accounting Office will not approve nor allow credit for 
purchases from commercial sources of articles produced by Federal Prison 
Industries unless clearance has been granted in agvancee Therefore all 
purcnases of such items as those listed above should be made through our 
Business Officee If any such purchases are contemplated and there is 
any acoubt as to availability through Federal Priosn Industrics, the 
matter shoula be taken up with the Business Office before placing the 
ordere 
Certification For those of you who came in late, a correction should be 
of Voucherse made in connection with the various tyves of certifica 

tion required of contractors, mentioned on page 278 of 
the December 1 News Letter. Certificate Noe 3—stipulations required by 
law with respect to wages, rights and hours of employees, is required in all 
Cases where the specifications cover construction work or services, or where 
the total amount of material to be furnished is in excess of $10,000. This 
certificate is also required for all purchases of bituminous coale 
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ADMINISTRATIVE NOTES 


Household Goods, In view of the fact that the "Motor Carrier Act, 1935," 
Transfer ofe provides for the establishment of specific rates, fares, 

ana charges to govern common carriers by motor vehicle 
when engaged in interstate transportation, the Question is frequently 
raised by such agencies as to whether the Federal Government may solicit, 
or they may submit, competitive bids on the interstate movement by motor 
van of the housenola goocs of a Federal employee. 


In this connection the Director of the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has recently expressed the opinion 
that a motor carrier may lawfully transport for the United States Govern~ 
ment at free or reduced ratese In the light of this opinion the Department 
of Agriculture feels that it is ontitled to solicit, and may properly be 
accorded, preferential rates in cases where interstate shipments at Govern- 
ment expense of the household goods of an employee are involved, says the 
Acting Director of Finance, Mre He Aw Nelson, in a memorandum to heads:of 
bureaus ana offices, dated November 25, 1938s 


Accordingly the provisions of Department Regulation Noe 3451 (Trans- 
portation of Effects on Permanent Change of Station), including the require= 
ment of competition when the amount for truck or van transportation exceeds 
$50, will continue in full force and effect. 


Potash Memorandum 797 from the Office of the Secretary states that no 
memoranda, regulations, orcers, or other documents which have 

been issued in the past, or which may be issued hereafter, delegating to 

officers or employees of the Department authority to issue permits, li- 

censes, leases, Or agreements of any sort for the use of lands afministra- 

tea by the Department shall be construed to authorize the issuance of by 

such officers or employces, without the express approval of the Secretary, 

of any permit, license, lease, or agreement of any sort that will sailow 

the development, exoloitation or oth: r use of potash deposits in such landse 


Envelopes A note from the Director of Finance calls attention to the use 

of consicerable Quantities of plain envelopes, ie e., those 
that ao not bear the name of the Department. With the exception of defin= 
ite special uses-—for aceis, filing photographs, etce—-he points out that 
there shoulda apparently te little need for plain envelopese In the inter 
est of economy he asks tnat the vurchase of »vlain envelopes be Giscontinued 
except where they may be neeced for some cefinite official uses In future, 
therefore, all orders for plain envelopes must be accompanied by a state 
ment explaining the official need for theme 
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